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To srupy history as merely the narrative of a series of 
disconnected events, which have in their day been attended 
with national weal or national wo;—to regard it as simply a 
record of battles gained and battles lost,—of heroic actions 
crowned with eternal glory, or of individuals consigned to 
merited obloquy and contempt;—or worse, to peruse it as a 
barren chronicle of kings, and princes, and rulers, who have 
lived, and reigned, and passed away, leaving behind them 
such se anty cause for remembrance, that the y only serve to 
indicate periods in the march of time :—-this is to view histo- 
ry as a strange diorama, wherein a few figures here and 
there stand out, connected together by little more than a 
common canvass and sequence in respect of time. If we 
suffer ourselves to entertain such considerations of history, 
we are certainly obnoxious to the charge, which Sir William 
Davenant brings against historians, that they “worship a 
dead thing.” We are not to examine into the “acta” and 
“gesta” of earlier times, as if it were the sole requisite of his- 
tory to collect the “disjecta membra”—the torn and mutila- 
ted remnants of the past,—into a heap, and to string together 
upon the wires of chronological succession, the bl inched and 
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mouldering bones, so as to defy all recognition of them as 
organic parts of a once existent body. Such a mode of pro- 
secuting the study, (though frequently adopted,) loads the 
memory at the expense of the judgment, and interests the 
feelings for the moment, without repaying us with any of 
those instructive lessons, which render history the most pro- 
found of all philosophies. Pursued in this spirit, it may pos- 
sibly afford to the mind relaxation and amusement; but is 
scarcely entitled to that high degree of consideration, which 
has been usually conceded to it. Indeed, we lose the great- 
er and the more important part of its value, if we content 
ourselves with studying it as the mirror of human nature in 
the abstract, as some have done; or referring to it solely for 
the maxims of present political wisdoms, or the secrets of 
possible political change. But it becomes the noblest study 
which can employ the mind of the sage, when we regard it 
as the chart of the moral, social and intellectual advancement 
of mankind,—showing how one nation and one era have 
paved the way for the superior intelligence of the next; or 
have fired the train which produced its ruin ;—how one race 
of men has impregnated and civilized all succeeding ages, 
while another has infused new fire and vigor into the smoul- 
dering embers of a declining world; and revealing at the 
same time the mysteries of the downfall of nations, and the 
successive cycles which have arisen upon the ruins of their 
precursors. In this manner, the long progression of human 
events is linked together in one connected scheme; each 
phenomenon of the world’s civilization and advancement 
appears holding that station, which the nature of the world’s 
career required ; and the mighty scroll of history becomes 
the page, on which is written in mystic, but intelligible char- 
acters, the nature, the direction and the causes of the onward 
march of humanity, during the centuries of its existence. 
To study history in this way, is to study it philosophically; 
and history expounded in such a manner as to exhibit the 
results of this mode of investigation, is what we understand 
by—Tue Puiosorny or History. 

This branch of human knowledge, is undoubtedly of very 
late origin. There are, indeed, not a few passages in the 
Treatise De Augmentis Scientiarum, which might lead to 
the impression, that the main features of the science had been 
contemplated by the remarkable author of that work, and 
had been alluded to by him among the literary desiderata of 
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hisday. But such is the wonderful pregnancy of Lord Ba- 
con’s masterly style, that his language frequently appears to 
carry in its womb the embryos of sciences subsequently dis- 
covered, in cases where we could scarcely conjecture a pos- 
sible anticipation of them. And if we once admit the pro- 
priety of the dogma, laid down by St. Augustine in reference 
to the interpretation of Scripture, that every expression is 
intended to convey by implication, whatever, by construc- 
tions the most forced, we may be able to deduce from it,* 
we sweep away at one blow all the land-marks of scientific 
discovery, and deny to the real and meritorious inventor the 
credit due to his successful exertions, that we may heap up 
honor on the head of some antecedent speculator, whose 
loose phraseology may be made to disgorge, ad libitum, 
whole sciences of which the writer knew nothing. In this 
way, Newton might be despoiled of his laurels that they 
might wither on the brow of Hooke; and the first blind 
wanderer, that lost his way and stumbled over the ground, 
might receive all the praise which might afterwards be me- 
rited by the laborious planter of the vineyard. Far be it 
from us to apply to Lord Bacon any part of these observa- 
tions, which may seem in the slightest degree to detract from 
his learning and genius, for in both he was pre-eminent; but 
if we acknowledge that he anticipated the authors of the 
last century in inventing the Philosophy of History, we have 
reasons, almost equally strong, for carrying many ages fur- 
ther back its earliest anticipation, and finding its glimmering 
dawn in the writings of the sage of Samosata. There will 
be found, however, among us, none sufficiently adventurous 
to maintain this thesis, unless a second Dutens should arise, 
or the grave restore to the world the Arch-Archeist himself. 

Bossuet’s celebrated Discourse on Universal History, was 
the first pioneer in the new route, but it is not without jus- 


* I quote this remark of St. Augustine from memory, but think it occurs 
in his Confession: A serious re} to such a dogma, is almost as ridicu- 
lous as the proposition itself. The most suitable answer is the following 
extract from the great Iconoclast of the follies of the intellect. “Croyez 

ous en vostre foy que oncques Homere, escripuant Iliade et Odyssee, pen- 
sast es allegories lesquelles de luy ont calefreté Plutarche, Heraclides Pon- 
ticq, Eustatie, Phornute, et ce que dyceulx Politian ha desrobbé? Si le 
croyez, vous ri approchez ne de piedz, ne de mains 4mon opinion; qui de- 
crette ycelles aussi peu anoir esté sougées d’Homere que d’Ouide, en ses 
tamorphoses, les sacremens de leuaugile; lesquelz ung fiere lubin, vray 


cquelardon, sest efforcé demonstrer, si, daduenture, il rencontroyt gens 
aussi folz que luy, et (comme dict le prouerbe) conuercle digne du chaulde- 
ron ? a Rabelais ‘Vie au Grona Ga v ganda, len I. Prologe de v Autacur 
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tice that Giambattista Vico has been termed the Father of 
the Philosophy of History.* His great work, the Scienza 
Nuova, first appeared at Naples towards the close of 1725, 
and again under an enlarged form in 1730.¢ This is the 
corner-stone of the new temple. Yet, the work lay almost 
wholly neglected and forgotten for more thana century, af- 
ter the first burst of astonishment had subsided, which its no- 
velty excited. It was neither appreciated nor understood 
by his own contemporaries, for it was far in advance of the 
age in which he 'ived, and the name of Vico had nearly sunk 
into oblivion, when the Scienza Nuova was re-produced, lit- 
tle more than ten years ago, by M. Michelet, of the College 
Royal de France, under the form of an abridged translation, 
accompanied with a luminous Introduction, on the System 
and Life of Vico. Between the dates, however. of its first 
publication and its subsequent resuscitation, several valuable 
works had appeared, either directly and professedly written 
upon the Philosophy of History, or bearing incidentally up- 
on it, from the mode in which separate branches of histori- 
cal investigation were treated. Of the latter class, the most 
celebrated are Montesquieu, sur l’Esprit des Lois,les GEuvres 
de Turgot; Voltaire, Essai sur l’Esprit et les Mceurs des 
Nations; and V. Cousin, Histoire de Ja Philosophie :—of the 
former, the most worthy of note are Herder’s Outlines of a 
Philosophy of the History of Man, which appeared at Wei- 
mar in 1784, being only an enlarged edition of a similar 
work, published by the same author ten years before Schle- 
gel’s Philosophy of History, delivered in a series of Lectures 
at Vienna in 1828; and several of the works of Guizot, Cou- 
sin, Michelet, ete. 

Within the last few years, this subject has been daily at- 
tracting more and more attention abroad. New treatises 
connected with it have been given to the world, principally 
by the French school; and these, together with the work 
whose title we have prefixed to our present article, have ad- 
ded a new impulse to the study, and furnished us with many 
aids, of more or less value, to the successful prosecution of 
it. But all these new discoveries have been made by labor- 
ers in France and Germany,and it is to them that our thanks 
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are due. Occasional notices of their works, with, however, 
but small apprehension or appreciation of their import, may 
indeed be found, like gleams of unexpected—starlight, in the 
Reviews of England and America. ‘These are of very dif- 
ferent degrees of excellence, but any thing like a comprehen- 
sive understanding of the connected scheme, which the sci- 
ence of history would build up, appears to have been whol- 
ly foreign from their habits of thought. One Irish scholar, 
indeed, if not better informed than the rest, at any rate with 
all the rashness of his country, did venture, in 1840, under 
the high sanction of the Primate of Ireland, to publish an 
original treatise on this subject, which cannot pretend to be 
on a par with the philosophy of the times of Montesquieu, 
notwithstanding the vast variety of new materials within his 
reach, and has, therefore, proved its author to be at least a 
hundred years behind the present stage of the science in 
France. “W. Cooke Taylor, LL. D., M. R. A. S., of Trinity 
College, Dublin,” is the writer to whom we allude: and from 
this merited censure, neither the marked array of honorable 
appendages to his name, nor the scrutinizing eye and over- 
shadowing wing of the arch-episcopal logician of Dublin, 
can shield him, for we have meted out his portion to him 
according to his deserts. His work, professing to be “The 
Natural History of Society, in the Barbarous and Civilized 
States,” though so misnamed, has been welcomed by many 
with a degree of approbation, to which it was not in the 
least entitled. This was not to be wondered at, when the 
great majority of readers were so lamentably ignorant of 
every thing relating to the task which he had undertaken, 
and so totally unconscious even of the nature and amount of 
their own ignorance. Dr. Taylor has, however, the merit 
of having opened the eyes of English and Americans to the 
existence of this department of historical investigation; and 
if he has done little to introduce them to the treas sures colle C- 
ted abroad, he has, at any rate, called attention to the sub- 
ject ; and each individual is at liberty to inquire for himself. 
Moreover, his book, notwithstanding all its impe rfections 
and deficiencies, may serve to throw a flickering light thro’ 
the Cimmerian gloom, even though it be wholly unfit to be 
taken for a guiding star. 

If there were not so much more to be surprised at in the 
work of Dr. Taylor, we might express some astonishment 
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that he did not avail himself of the opportunity afforded him 
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of introducing to the particular attention of English scholars, 
the remarkable productions of the recent historical schoo] of 
France. We are convinced that a thorough familiarity with 
them, would contribute much towards elevating the views 
generally prevalent in regard to the functions of history, both 
in England and in the United States. Not that we are so 
blindly enamoured of the writings of Guizot, Cousin, Miche. 
let, and their respective followers, as to imagine them to be 
without fault or flaw; they are far enough removed from 
any such perfection—they do not pretend to exhaust the 
subje cts they handle, and fre quently present us with crude 
and incomplete speculations, instead of mature reflections. 
Yet there is no room for doubt that, in historical science, the 
Parisian school of the present day is far, very far in advance 
of any other people, and we would do well to have constant 
recurrence to their writings, in preference to any other sour- 
ces of information, with which the most of us content our- 
selves. 

Instead of this reference to Guizot, Michelet. &c., Herder 
and Schlegel have been accepted as the parents of what lit- 
tle speculation this subject has elicited in England and the 
United States. Both of these authors were reprinted in 
New-York in the year 1841, by the respectable house of D. 
Appleton & Co., which may be taken as some evidence of 
our assertion. For a long time previously, however, Herder 
had ceased to attract much attention beyond the closet of 
the studious, and had been left to moulder in most of our li- 
braries unopened, and often unknown. The name of the 
distinguished author might have been sufficient to keep the 
interest in his work alive, had not the English and American 
nations, and, perhaps, from their position, necessarily, op- 
posed to the genius of history; in consequence of which the 
Science, or Philosophy of History, has been held by many 
among them to be quite as mysterious, and nearly as unpro- 
fitable, as the Cabbala and the Talmud. Herder and Schle- 
gel have been almost the only writers on the subject transla- 
ted into the English tongue. Herder was for a long time 
scarcely remembered, and accordingly Schlegel has become 
the principal fountain to quench the thirst of the curious, 
and has thereby been received with a much more cordial 
greeting than was his due. 

Schlegel’ s Philosophy of History is open to very many ob- 
jections; his History of Literature, though exceedingly val- 
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yable, was not immaculate, but the work under review has 
no title to any share of the praise which the other might de- 
serve. It has neither the feelings nor the profundity, which 
the learning and reputation of the author, and the nature of 
the subject, might have naturally led us toexpect. Its views 
are vague, fantastical and unsatisfactory,—there is a con- 
start straining towards some invisible end,—a continual 
groping amid fogs, and clouds, and darkness, for something 
which the writer supposes to be latent there, but which re- 
mains wholly untangible to him. He starts some wild dream 
about Providence and man, and, pursuing the shadow which 
he has evoked, gives utterance to the thick-thronging fan- 
cies with much more of the air ofa rhapsodist than a philo- 
sopher. The facts, however, on which the details of the 
work have been built, were well selected and respectably 
arranged,—it is in the comprehension of the philosophic im- 
port of his materials that Schlegel failed. In consequence 
of this merit, he has undoubtedly contributed somewhat to 
advance the department of knowledge to which it was de- 
voted, though we may have some hesitation in admitting, 
that it was not behind the age in which it was produced, 
like Dr. Taylor’s, commemorated above. Some of its faults 
were necessarily entailed upon it, by the adoption of the 
form of Lectures, for the Philosophy of History is not a 
matter that can be safely treated in a popular strain, as it 
pre-supposes a tolerable familiarity, in the readers or the au- 
dience, with all the main points of historical knowledge. 
What a German audience may be, we would hardly pre- 
sume to say; we might admit that Schlegel’s lecture-room, 
at Vienna, contained more varied information, and more ex- 
tensive learning, than could be brought together in any lec- 
ture room in London, Edinburgh or Dublin—in Boston, 
Philadelphia or Charleston; and, yet, we might still with 
reason infer, that lecturing even before them was not the 
best mode of doing justice to a subject so novel, and requir- 
ing such varied and copious elucidation. For this reason, 
we regret exceedingly that Guizot’s works on kindred sub- 
jects should have been promulgated under the form of Lec- 
tures, for much must necessarily be sacrificed to the de- 
mands of the moment. ‘These views may be correct, or 
they may not be so: we would very willingly refer the nu- 
merous deficiencies which strike us in Schlegel’s Philosophy 
of History, to extraneous causes, for we feel some degree 
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of reluctance, if not of absolute timidity, in charging home 
these faults upon an author of such merited and established 
reputation as Frederick Von Schlegel, and referring them to 
the “culpa ingeni” of a writer whom we ourselves so highly 
esteem. Moreover, such extravagant praise has been lay. 
ished upon this book, that it cannot be surprising if we feel 
some honest hesitation in withholding the usual amount of 
commendation, more especially as the encomiasts have them- 
selves been men of learning, ability and eminence. We can- 
not, however, suffer ourselves to be drawn in with our eyes 
open into the crowd of astonished gazers,—wherever our 
frailty will permit, we will not “follow the multitude to do 
evil,’—we cannot join in the full ery of Schlegel’s admirers, 
without being first assured of the propriety of their warmth. 
The applause with which the work has been received, both 
in this country and in England, is easily accounted for, by 
recalling to mind the fact, that in neither place has any de- 
gree of attention been devoted to the subject, and that the 
little which may be known about it, has been derived, al- 
most exclusively, from the very work which they so immo- 
derately laud, and from Dr. Taylor’s “Natural History of 
Society,” which we have spoken of above with as much ge- 
nerosity of commendation as our sense of common honesty 
would allow. As these two authors have been the principal 
sources to which the majority have had access, we do not 
wonder at the amount of indiscreet praise bestowed upon 
them, for there was an utter ignorance of all that had been 
achieved elsewhere. Accordingly, we feel a double obliga- 
tion resting upon ourselves to expose errors, so far as our 
own limited ability and information may permit, and by so 
doing to open the eyes of others to the true merits of the 
case. To show the lazy indifference which has hitherto pre- 
vailed on this most important subject,—the Philosophy of 
History,—we need only specify the fact, that to many, if not 
to most readers, Vico is unknown, or, if known at all, known 
only by name, and that his works remain to this day un- 
translated; that Guizot’s second series of Lectures, by far 
the most profound and erudite of the two, is still sealed up 
in the French language ; that only scraps of the writings of 
Victor Cousin and his school have been rendered into the 
vernacular; and that no one has as yet presented us with an 
English version of the magnificent productions of Michelet. 

Under these circumstances it need not be matter of sur- 
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prise, if learning without reflection reap the rewards due to 
profound philosophy alone ; and if astonished mortals hail 
in unthinking rapture the first traveller, as a god, who an- 
nounces to them the wonders of the new ly discovered re- 
gions. But it is not to be « xpected that those, whom cir- 
cumstances, perhaps accident, have introduced to a fuller 
cognizance of them, should fall down and worship the same 
idol with themselves, merely because “the sound of cornet, 
flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of mu- 
sic,” may have burst forth in Dura to do it honor. But it 
may be, on the contrary, reasonably expected that they 
should seek to wean the multitude from the objects of their 
unreflecting adoration ; that they should endeavor to show 
them more of the same countries, so that their praise may 
hereafter be leavened with discretion; and that they should 
exhort them to examine for themselves, and to become them- 
selves the discoverers of even more precious treasures, in 
the same imperfectly explored regions. Such is the effect, 
which we trust our scanty article may be able to produce. 

Before commencing our examination of the present work 
of Schlegel, it will be proper toe stablish with precision what 
is the aim of the Philosopliy of History, and the plan to be 
adopted in all our investigations of the subject. And if our 
views on this, as on other points, should chance to be novel 
and strange, we hope that our readers wil ll not reject or as- 
sent to them at first sight, but will deem them worthy of de- 
liberate examination, as we do not offer them hasty ‘and un- 
digested speculations, but have formed our conclusions after 
close scrutiny and long and mature reflection. They are not 
the idle thoughts of an idle hour, but the studied meditations 
of years, and we would not wish them to be either received 
as mere novelties, or rejected as unworthy of impartial and 
attentive consideration. 

We have already, at the close of our opening paragraph, 
given a concise definition of what seemed to us the import 
of the term; but, as so laconic an explanation may be unin- 
telligible or insufficient, it may be we Il in this place to enlarge 
somewhat upon it, and to compare our own Views W ith those 
of other writings, so as to determine, w ith as much accura- 
cy as practicable, the limits within which it should be com- 
prehended. 

To commence with the author more immediately under 
consideration, Schlege! unfolds the objects of the science thus: 

35 VOL. Ill no. 6. 
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‘To point out historically, in reference to the whole human race, 
and in the outward conduct and experience of life, the progress of 
the restoration in man of the lost image of God, in the various peri- 
ods of the world, constitutes the object of the Philosophy of History.” 
Pref. vol. I. p. 77. 


This is certainly very German, though not equally intelli- 
gible; such light, however, as it is capable of receiving, is 
thrown upon it by a subsequent passage in the body of the 
work: 

“But, since man hath been the prey of discord, two different wills 
have contended within him for the mastery—a divine and a natural will. 
Even his freedom is no longer that happy freedom of celestial peace— 
the freedom of one who hath conquered and triumphed—but a free- 
dom as we now see it—the freedom of undetermined choice—of ardu- 
ous, still undecided struggle. To return to the divine will, or the one 
conformable to God—to restore harmony between the natural and 
divine will, and to convert and transform more and more the lower, 
earthly, and natural will into the higher and divine one, is the great 
task of mankind in general, as of each individual in particular. And 
this return—this restoration—all the endeavors after such—the pro- 
gress or retrogression in this path, constitute an essential part of uni- 
versal history, so far as this embraces the moral developement and 
intellectual march of humanity.” Vol. I. p. 117. 


Interpreting these paragraphs in the most favorable spirit, 
and extracting from them a little more sense than, perhaps, 
they can be legitimately said to contain, we are led to infer, 
that, according to Schlegel’s idea, it should be the aim of 
humanity, both collectively and individually, to attain again 
that original type and excellence imprinted upon Adam, in 
the beginning; and that such is its tendency, that the ad- 
vancement of the world in civilization is veritably a retro- 
gression towards the primeval condition of man—that the 
only criterion of a nation’s progress in all the elements of 
national superiority and perfection, is the purity and sinceri- 
ty of its religious faith and practice—and that the history 
of the changing phases of morals and religion among the 
several generations of the earth, constitutes the Philosophy 
of History. When we speak of the religious phases of hu- 
manity, as contemplated by Schlegel, we do not mean to 
confine the significance of these words to the religious ser- 
vice of the temple and the church, but consider them in their 
application to religion as it is blended with the habits of ac- 
tion, and the modes of thought of every day life. 

We regard this view of the Philosophy of History as er- 
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roneous and imperfect, because it proceeds upon the suppo- 
sition that the nature of man remained unaltered by the 
change of the circumstances in which he was placed, after 
his fall; and that when he was subjected to a host of influ- 
ences wholly diverse from those oper ating upon him in his 
original condition, his fee lings, his desires, his necessities, his 
duties, and the relations of life, springing from all these, were 
left unaffected by the difference in his moral destinies and 
his physical wants. Because it indirectly assumes the dan- 
gerous and unchristian fallacy, that the workings of God’s 
Providence in the world are clearly cognizable by human 
intelligences, and that men are so far authorized and able to 
look into very heart of hearts of their fellow mortals, and 
of nations, as to pronounce an impartial, just and righteous 
judgment upon the relative degrees of humanity of all their 
thoughts and actions. Because it argues according to the 
old, but rather childish presumption, that we may reason 
about masses of men and aggregate bodies in exactly the 
same way that we would about individuals separately, and 
may apply, without modification, to the former, the same 
rules that we might with propriety have recourse to in 
forming our judgment of the latter. Because, as a necessa- 
ry corollary from this, it merges the historical character of 
nations in the private characters and the moral conduct of 
the members composing it. And, lastly, because it assumes 
that the purity of national and individual morals and religion, 
is a satisfactory and conclusive evidence of advancement and 
civilization, thus reasoning against all that the experiepce of 
the world inculcates, confounding the historical characteris- 
tics of all ages and generations, and overthrowing what must 
always be the fundamental idea of every Philosophy of His- 
tory—the progressive development of humanity. If we are 
to adopt Schlegel’s test as the criterion of civilization in dif- 
ferent periods, we ought to turn away from the refinement 
of modern times, and go back with Homer “uer’ dyupovas 
‘Aibioryas,” or to the tents. 
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And place these, by right of moral superiority, on the scale 
of civilization, far, infinitely far, above the Athenians under 
Pericles, the Romans under Augustus, and the French under 
the Grand Monarque. Such is the view taken by Schlegel 
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of the objects proposed by the Philosophy of History, and 
such are the grounds on which we venture to dissent from 
him, and to protest against the abundant praise which has 
been so lavishly poured out upon him. And now let us to 
the speculations of more profound thinkers, and first to the 
greatest of all, the Neapolitan Vico. 

The phrase, Philosophy of History, is not emp ployed by 
Vico, but the name whic h he has adopte >d—Scienza ‘Nuova, 
or the New Science—is intended to convey precisely the 
same idea; and, perliaps, as has been remarked by a con- 
temporary Reviewer, is the more appropenate designation 
of the two. What was compre hended by Vico under his 
system, may be best sought from the commentary of his 
P rench translator: 

‘The grand truth of the Scienza Nuova is this, hwmanity* is its 
own creation, operating on and for ilse If. God acts upon it, but 
through its intervention.” Michelet’s Pret. Hist. Rep. Rom. 


And this is enlarged upon and explained in the same wri- 
ter’s Introductory Essay on the System and Life of Vico: 


‘The miracle in the constitution of humanity is, that in each of its 
revolutions, it finds in the corruption and decay of its former condition 
the elements of that renovation which will preserve it. Truly there- 
in is a wisdom above that of man. 

“This overruling wisdom does not constrain us by positive laws, 
but it employs for our governance, instruments which we freely adopt. 
Here, then, let us repeat the “te hence principles of this New Sci- 
ence; men have themselves made this social world such as it is ; but 
this world has not the less, on that account, sprung from a Divine In- 
telligence, often contrary, and invariably superior in its aims, to the 
private ends which men have proposed unto themselves. These ends, 


* As this word A / will necessarily play a very prominent part in 
our future remarks, and as we employ it here and elsewhere in a significa- 
tion ewhat novel to the English language—and equally so to the French, 


the limits of the French Historical School, if we may judge from 
Dictionaries of the Academy and of Laudais—it may not be out of 


place to attempt, in a note, an explanation of its peculiar significance. 
Michelet makes use of the word and all its kindred forms; Awmanile, Au- 

poser, visation, the latter of which alone has been natu- 
ralized in the English: see Mick Dise. on the Lusiad, quoted in Rich- 
ardson’s Eng. Dict. tit. Human. By fy then we understand human 


nature, not as an abstract and independent thing, but as existing in all its 
| relations to the world in which it is placed, thus comprising the ag- 

of all human faculties, viewed as combining to educe the specific 

f the world’s caree1 The progress of humanity will, therefore, be 


the development of all the resources of Sennen nature, the sanaanen et hu- 
man society, and every thing which conspires to the perfectionating of 
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ikind. After this explanation the other cognate terms will be easily 
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dictated by limited views, are for that Intelligence only, the means of 
attaining far grander and more distantaims. Thus, men might indi- 
vidually have desired only animal gratification, yet from this has 
arisen the sanctity of the marriage contract, and the institution of the 
family. ‘The heads of the family seek to abuse the power they pos- 
sess over their servants, and the city is founded: the ruling class of 
nobles endeavor to oppress the plebeians, and is itself subjected to the 
sovereignty of the law, which constitutes the liberty of the people: 
a free people attempts to shake off the yoke of the law, and sinks 
itself under the authority of a despot: the despot hopes to strength- 
en his throne by corrupting and degrading his subjects, he only paves 
the way for their subjugation by a more valiant race: and, at length, 
when nations aim at their own destruction, their elements are dis- 
pe rsed and scattered abroad—and the pha nix of socit ty springs re- 
generated from the ashes of its parent.” Michelet’s Disc. sur la Syst. 
and la Vie de Vico. 


According to the understanding of Vico, then, the pro- 
gress of society is the gradual and outward development, 
under continually recurring and improving forms, of all the 
powers and resources of humanity. The passions and the 
necessities of the human race form the main-spring of this 
development; but these act, though for the most part un- 
consciously to the individual, yet in direct and immediate 
subordination and subserviency to the higher purposes of 
Providence in the world. As the seeds of the advancement 
of mankind are to be found in the breasts of individuals, so 
the whole series of history—the records of the successive 
transactions of man—can furnish us only with a picture, 
more or less distorted and anamorphosed, of the outward 
workings of the inward feelings; that is to say, all that is 
most valuable in history, is the representation of the em- 
bodiment of these in the form of institutions. Human in- 
stitutions are the most trustworthy witnesses of the condi- 
tion of humanity at any epoch; thus, by way of illustration, 
the habit observed in modern nations of sending resident 
ambassadors to foreign courts, is, in itself, the most convinc- 
ing evidence that the day has passed by when stranger was 
regarded as identical with enemy,* as is the case in the early 
history of all nations. And of this we have a very recent 
example in the case of China, which, at the same time that 
she opens her ports to foreign commerce, is to receive with- 
in her dominions a resident British ambassador, and herself 


* Every one will remember the words of Cicero,-—‘‘ Hostis enim apud 
inus.” Cic. De Off. lib. I. 


Majores is dicebatur, quem nunc peregrinum di 


c. xii. §. 37 
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to send one to the Court of St. James. Human institutions, 
indeed, are, as it were, the most vital feelings of the period 
arrested in the moment of their highest action and most 
perfect development, and chrystallized there to be the foun- 
dation for all future improvement, and a perpetual testimony 
of the past, the truth of which may be irrefragable. Wars, 
and dissensions, and civil discords, and seditions, and broils, 
and party struggles, are only phenomena of the works of hu- 
manity unto itself, they are merely sparks that fly off in the 
rapid rotation of the heated metal, giving evidence of some 
obstruction to the quiet working of the machine, or of some 
collision between its parts. Under this system the Philoso- 
phy or Science of History will be the exposition of the re- 
corded transactions of the nations of the earth, according to 
the properties and necessities of human nature ; the deduc- 
tion of the one from the other, and the connection of the 
two together, as cause and eflect, in such a manner as to 
show the character of the revolutions in society, the gradual 
advancement of humanity, and the mode in which men have 
themselves been made, in their struggles for private gratifi- 
cation or private interest, the immediate though unwitting 
instruments of God’s will, in effectuating higher purposes for 
the civilization of the world, than any they contemplated 
themselves. 

To limit, however, the above statements in some measure, 
and to complete our analysis of what Vico understands by 
the Science of History, we must not omit all notice of his 
celebrated doctrine of the “corso” and “ricorso” of humanity. 
By these terms he intended to signify that, as the progress 
of society is born of the increasing wants of man, which 
when most fully gratified, pave the way for the decline of 
States, by giving place to luxury and indolence, and as this 
is a general law with regard to nations, so the peoples of the 
earth, in their rise and in their decline, all pass through a 
career analogous to that with their predecessors. “Corso” 
and “ricorso,” advancement and decline is the destiny of one 
nation, and all follow in the same path. 


“Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, and chains 
Clank over sceptred cities: nations melt 

From power’s high pinnacle, when they have felt 
The sunshine for a while, and downward go 
Like lanwine loosen’d from the mountain’s belt.” 


There is one fate measured out for all, “omnium Versatur 
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urna serius ocyus sors exitura;” through a like narrow stadi- 
um have the destinies of all nations been driven. But the 
“corso” and “ricorso” are not confined to states. Vico would 
further declare, that it is equally true of systems and insti- 
tutions ; thus, for example, religion emerges in faith, changes 
to superstition and credulity, and after passing through its 
varied phases ends in scepticism, after which it is either pu- 
rified and re-modelled, or it is supplanted. 
These views of Vico are certainly more purely and genu- 
inely philosophical than those of Schlegel, already consider- 
ed; yet, to these we have our objections. Though profound 
and strictly true, so far as they go, they are incomplete, and 
therefore unsatisfactory. They exclude entirely from the 
calculation all those accidental causes which produce the 
characteristic differences between ages, races and nations, 
and stamp their peculiar type upon each. There is no esti- 
mation made under this system of the influences of climate, 
local situation, and the habits of life which spring from the 
two combined. We have exactly the same measures and 
the same tests for all periods ; the changes produced by an- 
terior civilization are not regarded as legitimate elements of 
the calculation. Various races may become amalgamated 
together, yet no attention is to be paid either to the peculiar- 
ities of the original races, or the results of the combination. 
A new migration may transform the hunters of the forest, 
or the rovers of the sea, into keepers of sheep, or tillers of 
the ground, and these again into inhabitants of cities, mer- 
chants and manufacturers. Yet, notwithstanding the change 
in national character which invariably follows a change in 
national habits, all races, all periods, all conditions of life 
are to be subjected to the same unvarying scale. We are 
further dissatisfied with the views of Vico, because they do 
not sufficiently account, nor make any provision in the cal- 
culation, for that constant tendency towards change, which 
is manifested in the career of each individual, and may be 
read with equal distinctness in every page of the history of 
nations. The doctrines of “corso” and “ricorso,” the con- 
stant recurrence of the same successive order of changes, 
will not explain the marked difference which is impressed 
upon each new revolution of the same cycle. The orbit in 
Which the alternations of a system move, may be unchang- 
able in its character, but it widens at each return, and a dif- 
ferent spirit travels over the concentric circles at each repe- 
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tition. Like the gyrations of a spiral, widening from the 
top, there is similarity not sameness, resemblance yet accom- 
panied with difference ; the coils run not again into them. 
selves, but are continued into each other. The “corso” and 
“ricorso” will explain the obvious analogy of the orbits; 
they will not explain their diversity, nor the mutations of 
the impelling influence. We object alse to these views, be- 
cause, while they do reduce the science to the pure meta- 
physics of history, agreeably to the desire of their author, 
they gather together ‘only the dry bones and dead elements, 
without giving to them the fulness, the freshness, or the 
varied energy of life. All is not inanimate and clay-cold 
matter in the world; but in the actual genesis of the muta- 
tions of society, in their progressive flow, even in the regu- 
lar periodicity of their returns, there are every where mani- 
fest that conscious effort and that diversity of action, which 
may usually be traced in all the developments of organized 
beings. In the history of humanity the blood is warm in 
the veins, the pulses beat under the skin, the breath of ex- 
istence is at work in the body, 
“Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet.” 

Such is the case in nature ; but when we enter the dissect- 
ing room of the Neapolitan philosopher, we look around for 
the living creature, and discover only an unmeaning skeleton. 
It should not suffic e, however, for the Philosophy of Histo- 
ry to enable us only to bring together i in their proper order 
the sibylline leaves, on which the oracles of the world’s 
mysterious progress are written; it is not enough that we 
should be taught by it to build up a lifeless counterfeit of 
life; it isnot enough to point out the bones and the sinews, 
and to say here was a muscle and there an artery, here ran 
the wonderful complexities of the venous system, there the 
infinite ramifications of the nerves. Something more than 
this should be effected; the fallen limbs should be raised and 
reinvigorated, the breath of life should be breathed into the 
torpid frame, the warm blood should be made to course 
through the body—the whole figure should be raised from 
the tomb and reanimated, the skeleton of bones and sinews 
should be clothed again with its natural vesture of flesh, the 
motions and actions of life should be recalled, and form, and 
figure, and coloring, and truth, given again to the whole 
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being. Vico’s metaphysics of history will not enable us to 
do this. 

Not satisfied with the views taken of the Philosophy of 
History either by Schlegel or Vico, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, not satisfied with those modes of treating the sub- 
ject which have flowed from them, we turn to discover whe- 
ther any other system, diverse from these two, has been 
projected and acted upon. ‘There still remains one other to 
be considered, that which has given character to the works 
of Montesquieu, Herder, and, perhaps, we ought to add, 
some of those of Michelet; though, in most of his writings, 
the latter author is identified with the system of Vico. This 
third mede of considering history refers the career of hu- 
manity almost exclusively to the plastic influences of exter- 
nal and accidental causes. (We employ the word accidental 
in the strict Aristotelian signification, to denote all that mo- 
difies the subject iroxcizcvov, Without forming an essential part 
of it.)* Of these influences the most important are climate, 
proximity to the sea or to navigable rivers, and all that may 
be included under local situation, the face of the country, 
the character of its soil, the nature of its productions, its 
intercourse with other nations by neighborhood or by com- 
merce, and the whole concatenation of circumstances which 
alter or modify the habits and operations of men, individu- 
ally or in society. As the spirit of a system, this appears 
under very diflerent forms, and in very unequal proportions 
in the works of the three great authors,to whom we have 
alluded above, but in all it may be taken as the main char- 
acteristic. 

After what has been said of the other two modes of re- 
garding the Philosophy of History, the defects of the pre- 
sent system will be at once apparent. It does not account 
for the gradual change in the manners, feelings and institu- 
tions of nations, nor for their progress and decline. It looks 
upon man almost in the light of a creature purely passive, 
logic of the school, and 
tion of the works of 
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moulded by a plastic force working on him from without, 
from which he receives his habits, his dispositions, and, in a 
great measure, his desires, yet makes neither resistance nor 
effort after independence. It wholly overlooks the truth, 
which a scrutinizing examination of history will teach, that 
the potency of the influence of external causes is not equal. 
ly strong in all the stages of human progress and civilization, 
but is inversely proportioned to the advancement of the latter, 
being most manifestly and powerfully operative as we re- 
cede into barbarism, and daily diminishing in the subsequent 
stages of humanity, being checked, modified, and sometimes 
nearly obliterated by the controlling action of other causes, 
Hence any mode of explaining the phenomena of human 
development by these external influences, as the key note of 
the system, must of necessity be imperfect, for they are 
merely accessary to other causes, and are declining in ener 
gy ateach remove. If we adopt them exclusively, or even 
principally, as the talismanic charm to explain in all ages the 
phases through which humanity may be passing, we will 
soon bewilder ourselves in a labyrinth of fallacies, and the 
further we sail down the stream of time, the more deeply 
and desperately false will they be found. We object further 
to this system of Montesquieu, because it cannot admit the 
direct government of God in this world, nor the interven- 
tion of His power in moulding events and shaping conse- 
quences ; and without this the page of history becomes 
either a blank or wholly unintelligible ; and further, because 
it does not allow to man himself any conscious or purely 
voluntary instrumentality in working” out his own destiny. 
In justice to Michelet, we ought, before proceeding, to 
take some further notice of his writings, and to be some- 
what more explicit in characterizing them. ‘This it may be 
difficult to do satisfactorily, because it appears to us that the 
author in a great measure modifies his opinions in different 
works. There is only one of them indeed which we could 
confidently refer to as fully justifying our classification of 
him along with Montesquieu and Herder. The “Introduc- 
tion to Universal History” is the work to which we allude. 
We believe it was the first published of all, and it is certainly 
the most boldly and genuinely original. With the exception 
of the abridgment and translation of Vico, it is the only 
one of Michelet’s productions which is devoted professedly 
to an exposition of the Philosophy of History. After the 
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publication of the translation of Vico, the ideas of the latter 
author became so completely transferred in the mind of 
Michelet, that we think his just admiration of the great Ne- 
apolitan has exercised rather an unfavorable influence over 
himself, by limiting the range of his own views within the 
precincts prescribed to himself by his Italian predecessor. 
As it is, however, Michelet has in some degree combined 
the systems of Vicoand Montesquieu, and comes more nearly 
up to our ideas of perfection in this department than any 
other writer whom it has been our fortune to consult. In 
all the requisites of a great writer on history, Michelet stands 
almost without a rival. Gibbon and Niebuhr are the only 
authors who can compete with him in a majority of his 
qualifications, and in some even these must yield to him. 
His learning in all necessary branches is very extensive and 
singularly accurate; his judgment remarkably sound, cool 
and impartial; his perception of the importance of the 
several facts and events in history keen and discriminating, 
and his imagination of that high and rare creative order, 
which can without effort call up the dead from the graves, 
and revivify the past with a single touch of the enchanter’s 
rod. His range of vision seems bounded only by the wide, 
and, to ordinary eyes, limitless horizon of his subject; his 
philosophical discernment penetrating, profound and con- 
vincing ; his sincerity and earnestness of purpose almost 
without parallel. Add to this the perfectly unique beauty, 
the magnificence, the melancholy grandeur of his style ;— 
the words burthened with unwonted majesty, the pregnant 
sentences sounding like the oracles of the world’s destinies, 
mysteriously sent forth from lips touched by the hands of 
seraphim with live coals from the altar. Such is the guiding 
star we would look to, though even him we may not always 
or entirely follow. 

To proceed with our subject. Of the three systems which 
we have examined, none appears to be altogether satisfacto- 
ry. The first in order of time is that of Vico, which makes 
man the central point. of the system from which all reason- 
ing about the progress of human improvement ought to ra- 
diate. The second is that of Montesquieu, written before 
the publication of the Scienza Nuova, as we learn from a 
hote in the biography of him by Valckenaér, though not 
given to the world until many years afterwards. This re- 
gards material, external nature as the true point of vision. 
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It has been, perhaps, most fully and judiciously elaborated 
by Cabanis, in his celebrated work, “ Rapports du Physique 
et du Moral,” though we have not alluded to him above, as 
his writings ba: no immediate connection with history. 
The third is the system of Schlegel, which considering 
Providence as the immediate fountain of all the changes in 
the world, looks upon the Philosophy of History as merely 
the unravelling, from the web of recorded events, of so 
much as may be supposed to make clear the successive 
manifestations of the Divine will, the fulfilment of the Di- 
vine purposes, and the effort of mankind to return, with 
God's aidance, to that original condition, in which he lived 
in the closest and most perfect harmony with his Creator. 
These three systems may be ap ypropriately shadowed forth 
under three se parate voc ables, re presenting the central ideas 
of each respectively —Humanrry—N aturE—PRovipEnce. 
After refusing our assent to any of these systems, sus- 
tained as they all are by names to which we look up with 
reverence and admiration, it becomes us to point out what 
we deem to be the cause that all have failed. The reason 
we take to be this: they have each taken separate and sin- 
gle elements, whereas all of them are invariably found to 
be combined together in action, though not always in equal 
proportions, and which ought therefore always to be com- 
bined together in our speculations. In most cases, we are 
diametrically opposed to anything approximating to eclec- 
ticism. We think that those who expect to avoid the difficul- 
ties presented by clashing theories by uniting them, are 
much more apt to extract from the combination the aggre- 
gate of evil, than the tithe of the good which may be exis- 
tent in any of them separately. In the present instance 
we do not recommend eclecticism—the harmonizing of op- 
posite views by selection and exclusion, but the aggregation 
of three things which separately are parts, but conjointly 
form a perfect whole. For the character of a nation does 
not depend upon climate and local situation alone, but is de- 
rived, perhaps even more, from the peculiarities of the race 
whence it drew its origin, and the state of civilization at- 
tained at the time it was subjected to those influences. The 
advancement of mankind may be well explained by a re fer- 
ence to the passions, the necessities, and the prope rties of 
man, but not without referring much to the action of exter- 
nal causes, and much also to the direct supervention of the 
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Divinity. Again, Religion may with the utmost propriety 
be taken as a clue to guide us through the labyrinthine ob- 
scurities of history, but we must view it with very different 
eves from Schlegel’s, and must not disconnect it from all 
other efficient influences. It is necessary, therefore, if we 
would read the enigma of the world’s development, that we 
should consider as operating together in all the mutations of 
the earth and the fortunes of its inhabitants, the agency of 
man, the plastic force of circumstances, and the controling 
supervision of God. 

The Philosophy of History thus becomes the exposition 
of the progress of humanity; the connection together of 
different eras and systems by the laws of natural and ne- 
cessary antecedence and succession; the detection of the 
causes which effectuate change, and those which engender 
the characteristics of nations and periods; the explication 
of the mode and extent of their influence; and the recog- 
nition of the phenomena arising from the peculiarities of 
specific races, and from their intermixture. These are the 
points which the Science of History should invariably keep 
in view, not separately and distinctly, but in their combined 
and harmonious action. 

Having thus pointed out the imperfections in the modes 
of treating the subject, hitherto proposed, and having opened 
the path to a much more comprehensive Philosophy of His- 
tory, than any that has hitherto been attempted, we would 
turn to the more particular consideration of the work of 
Schlegel, which we have taken up asa text for our remarks. 
It may indeed seem rather late to examine into details when 
we have expended nearly half our article in apparently in- 
troductory remarks, but the ground which we have been 
travelling over is not merely preliminary—it has a more 
extensive bearing upon Schlegel’s Treatise than may be 
manifest from our hurried notice of it. And as our main 
object on the present occasion is the elucidation of the Sci- 
ence of History, our secondary purpose the confutation of 
Schlegel, whatever tends to illustrate the former is naturally 
more important in our eyes than the bare prosecution of 
our intentions with regard to the latter. During the re- 
mainder of our article, the work of Schlegel will occupy 
prominently our attention, although the scope of our labors 
will not be altered. 

The first lesson which Schlegel would inculcate, is that 
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which must be the foundation-stone of all Science of His. 
tory—the curse passed upon Adam. “Cursed is the ground 
for thy sake, in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of 
thy life—In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till 
thou return unto the ground.”* It is by virtue of this curse 
that the human race is condemned to unending labor; and 
it is from the absolute necessity of labor that civilization 
becomes possible, and that man is made, in the hands of 
God, the instrument in working out his own destinies. 

“This first divine law of nature,” says Schlegel, “by virtue of which 
labor and struggle became from the beginning the destiny of man, 
has retained its full force through all succeeding ages, and is appli- 
cable alike to every class, and every nation, to each individual as well 
as to mankind in general, to the most important as to the most insig- 
nificant relations of society.” Vol. I. pp. 116-17. 


The constant change and progress of humanity is to be 
attributed to this, as the mainspring of all its action, united 
with that vague but ardent struggling after an unknown and 
unattainable je ne sais quoi—that élan apres quelque chose 
d’inconnu, to alter slightly an expression of Chateaubriand. 
This solves, as far as mortal man may solve it, the first enig- 
ma in the history of the world—its restless activity—and it 
will be noted, that herein, as in all the grand movements of 
mankind, the hand of God, the energy of man, and the re- 
sistance of external nature, all conspire to produce the result. 

The second lesson that we are to learn, is taught us by 
“the fratricide and curse of Cain”—which Schlegel denom- 
inates “the first historical fact.” Of this event and the doc- 
trine inculcated by it, he says, 

“The origin of discord in man, and the transmission of that mischief 
to all ages and all generations, is indeed the first historical fact; but 
on account of its universality, it forms at the same time a psycholog- 
ical phenomenon; and while in this first section of sacred history, 
every thing points and refers to the mysteries of religion, the fratricide 
of Cain, on the other hand, and the flight of that restless criminal to 
Eastern Asia, are the first events and circumstances which properly 
belong to the province of history. In this account we see, first the 
foundation of the most ancient city, by which undoubtedly we must 
understand a great, or at least an old and celebrated city of Eastern 
Asia; and, secondly, the origin of various hereditary classes, trades 
and arts; especially of those connected with the first knowledge and 
use of metals, and which doubtless hold the first place in the history 
of human arts and discoveries. Vol. I. p. 123. 


* Gen. c. iii. vv. 17-19. 
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Abandoning altogether these speculations about the local- 
ity, population and character of Cainopolis, as the city itself 
appears to be very much of the nature of a Spanish castle 
or city in nubibus, we are willing to limit ourselves to the 
consideration of the legend of Cain as a psychological phe- 
nomenon alone. The murder of Abel—the first fruits of 
that apple of discord 

‘“‘Whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe,” 
when considered as a psychological phenomenon, points 
out to us the early dissension of races, and the inherent op- 
position of different employments. The story of Cain is 
the history of two races, originally from the same stock, but 
daily diverging further and further from each other; the 
patriarchal children of Seth earning indeed the bread of 
life with the sweat of the brow, but apparently content with 
supplying the absolute and immediate necessities of nature; 
the progeny of Cain, on the other hand, for whom the ground 
had been a second time cursed, not limiting their labors to 
their actual wants, but haunted, as it were, by an irresistible 
though unwelcome impulse to labor, which might lull, in the 
pursuit of vague ulterior aims, the unvoiced, unvoiceable ag- 
ony of the soul. “When thou tillest the ground it shall not 
yield thee her strength.—A fugitive and a vagabond shalt 
thou be in the earth.” When the Lord cursed Cain, He 
cursed the ground a second time for him and his progeny. 
Yet from this curse flowed a greater blessing—it was this 
that rendered civilization possible. Had the earth freely 
yielded her increase without any further exertion on the 
part of man than the trifling labors of the pastoral life, the 
whole face of humanity would have represented stagnation 
alone. But the ground was not idly or vindictively cursed 
by God, it was cursed for man’s sake,* that it might thence- 
forward be, by virtue of this very curse, the main instru- 
ment in effectuating the progressive amelioration of the hu- 
man race. Fugitives and vagabonds in the earth and before 
God might Cain and his offspring be; the ground might be 
for them a second time accursed ; and the punishment might 
seem to Cain greater than he could bear. The brand might 
be seared upon his brow, and himself driven from the neigh- 
borhood of Eden, but it was under the influence of the sen- 


*“And the Lord said in his heart, I will not again curse the ground any 
more for man’s sake.” Gen. viii. v. 2]. 
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tence of condemnation which the Lord had passed upon him 
that he journied to the East, built a city, and in his children 
instituted the arts, trades and manufactures, which in long 
after ages were thence to flow back and illuminate the 
West. In the Cainites commenced and was first illustrated 
the natural opposition between the artificial life of the city* 
and the nomade life of pastoral men. Thus they became 
the first link in the progress of human society. Cain then 
is the type of humanity as capable of progressive civiliza- 
tion, and not Abel or Seth. It may seem singular, nay, 
even paradoxical, that the race on which a double curse 
rested, should be the one chosen to carry forward the des- 
tinies of mankind. A careful study, however, of the tale 
of Cain, accompanied with mature reflection on the truths 
which the Science of History teaches, will, we think, bring 
others to the same conclusion with ourselves, unnatural as, 
at first blush, it may appear. Let those who may be dis- 
posed to reject without examination, remember, that the 
Lord said unto Cain, “Therefore whosoever slayeth Cain 
vengeance shall be taken on him sevenfold.” W herefore!— 
We profess our total ignorance, and until we can answer 
this question, we may yield assent to the doctrines above, 
though utterly unable to solve the mystery. If it be true, 
what becomes of Schlegel’s hallucination that religion or 
morality are evidences of civilization, or are even parallel 
to it? 

We have purposely considered “the fratricide and curse 
of Cain” as a psychological phenomenon rather than as an 
historical fact, in order that our conclusions might be of 
general application, and throw light upon the whole history 
of mankind. Our inferences are much wider than those 
which Schlegel! has ventured to draw from the same source, 
and in many respects different from them. He sees in the 
consecrated legend little more than the opposition and dis- 
cord existing between the early races of the earth, the an- 
tagonism of impiety and religion, and the commencement 
of moral degeneracy. 

The pregnant and melancholy story of Cain is nearly all 
that the records of the antediluvian world have handed 


* We employ the word city, in the strict philosophical import attached to 
it by writers on the subject, to denote the assoc iation of men together, s¢ 
as to form society, and all the institutions and peculiarities arising from 


that association. 
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down to us of importance in an historical point of view; 
and much that it conveys is an anticipation of truths, which 
are not fully illustrated till after the deluge. The flood swept 
away not only the former dwellers on the earth, but obliter- 
ated also the landmarks of that elder civilization, which had 
preceded it,and imposed on mortals the task of weaving anew 
the web of their own destinies. It might not be necessary 
to commence the whole work ab ovo, but men had to be 
drawn again into society by various affinities, many of them 
diverse from those that had prevailed before, and all of them 
operating under different circumstances. All that was saved 
of the created things of the antediluvian world, flowed thro’ 
the narrow limits of the ark; through the same narrow chan- 
nel was conveyed all that was transmitted to postdiluvian 
times of the anterior civilization. With the olive leaf that 
the dove bore back to Noah, while as yet she “found no rest 
for the sole of her foot,” with the stablishment of the bow 
of the Lord in the clouds to be a covenant with the earth, 
commenced a new cycle, 
Magnus ab integro sa 
We cannot add with the poet, 
“Jam redit et Vir t Saturnia regna.” 

The subsidence of the waters of the flood was followed by 
the promise of the Lord, “neither will I again smite any 
more every thing living, as I have done. While the earth 
remaineth, seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day 
And thus the cycle which then commenced is not only new 
but also continuous, and all that preceded it belongs not his- 
torically to the consideration of the advances of humanity. 

This statement was necessary to account for our unwil- 


and night, shall not cease.” 


lingness to notice the suppose d histe rical import of any facts 
preceding the deluge, and also’ for the mode in which we 
shall feel ourselves called upon to dismiss the “vexed ques- 
tion” of the origin of society. Whatever historically pre- 
cedes the present cycle, and is not historically connected 
with it, is beyond its range, and ught not, except for other 
purposes, to be introduced into the Philosophy of History. 

The original institution of society, and the change from 
barbarism to civilization, or vice versa, has often before af- 
forded a very wide field for fanciful imaginations, under the 

37 VOL. 111.—No. 6. 
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name of inquiry. The first problem Vico solves, as Alex. 
ander untied the Gordian knot—he cuts it with a single blow, 
“Nothing remains long out of its natural state; man, there- 
fore, is naturally sociable, for he continues to exist in socie- 
ty.” In this view Cicero had preceded him—*The first 
cause of the formation of society is less the weakness of 
men individually, than a sort of aggregation among mankind 
in obedience to nature ; for man is not constitute d an isola- 
ted or solitary > ing*® * * *” We leave this question 
where we find it, for speculation is wholly useless in cases 
where the inferences drawn cannot by any possibility be 
confirmed, and even if the historical origin could be dis- 
covered, it would be altogether unprofitable, as it would 
give us no insight into its nature which we could not much 
more easily obtain from a study of society, as an institution 
already formed. It would be infinitely worse than an idle 
waste of time to speculate on subjects, on which our specv- 

lations could throw no light even if successful. 

Much more attention than requisite has also been devoted 
to the solution of the difficulty, whether barbarism or civili- 
zation was the primary state of man. Most philosophers 
have proceeded on the supposition that the former was; 


* Ejus autem caussa coéundi est non tam imbecillitas, quam naturalis 
quedam hominum quasi congregatio: non est enim singulare nec solivagum 
genus hoc, sed ita generatum, ut ne in omnium quidem rerum affluen—* * 
cetera desunt. Cic. De Rep. lib. I. e. XXV. Most of Cicero’s philosophic 
opinions were little more than translations from the Greek ; this may be de- 
rived from Aristotle:—“2y ¢od¢cwy of) 


pavepov OTs TW guess n mors bet, 


xai OTs avpworos OlOst woAuTixov Zolov, xs 6 Carodug dick DUG xal bv Om 
TUY NY 708 Davros "sor H xpsitrw 7, avdeumos, WORE KOU 5 vo’ “Opnpov 
AowWoenbsig AoenTwe, addguscrog, avédriog. —x. ¢.A. I. Pol. IL 

The above quotation from Cicero is a fragment of his Republic, recoy- 


ered in 1822, by Cardinal Maio, from a palimpsest of St. Augustine, found 
in the Vatican. Nobbe has edited ‘“affluentia” in the close of the quotation 


Recte. The whole sentence may be completed thus, 
“Utne in omnium quidem rerum affluentia sine socio possit esse contentwum, 
1 semper que guibu ex abundantia sua um pe rliat 


Our Latin may be far ion Ciceronian; indeed, it is long enough since it 
was our good fortune to look into any “Elegantie Lingue Latine.” The 
probable correctness of our completion of the sentiment may be cenfirmed 
from Cic. De Amicit.c. XXIII. and Senec. Ep. 1V.§§. 3-4. If our memo- 
ry does not play us false, there is a kindred passage in the First Book De 
Officiis. 

This is a Jong note on so small a matter; the classical scholar will par 
don it from the goodness of our motive in writing it; the unclassical reader 
will perhaps have the complaisance to overlook it 
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Schlegel impugns this position, and gives his voice in favor 
of civilization. His words are 


“That this (the savage state) was the really original condition of 
mankind is by no means proved, and is arbitr: arily assumed, nay, on 
the contrary, “the savage state must be looked upon as a state of de- 
generacy and de »gradation—consequently not as the first, but as the 
second phenomenon in human histor y —as something which, as it has 
resulted from this second step in man’s progress, must be regarded as 
of later origin.” Vol. I. p. 115. 


And again, 

“Thus in his origin and by nature, man is no savage.” Vol. I. p. 121 
This view Dr. Taylor also adopts in his “Natural History of 
Society,” 

“It follows then,” says he, “that the capacity of becoming civilized 
belongs to the whole human race—that civilization is natural to man— 
that barbarism is not ‘a state of nature,’ and that there is no prima 


facie evidence for assuming it to be the original condition of man.” 


Taylor’s Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. I. p. 30. 


We would notice a signal non sequitur here, in the deduc- 
tion of these inferences from the arguments which are sup- 
posed to sustain them, had we either time to spare or space 
to devote to the consideration of a point so trivial in com- 
parison with the much grosser blunders with which the 
Doctor’s volumes are filled. We would only remark in 
passing, that his Grace of Dublin can hardly have super- 
vised this author’s logic. Accepting, however, the propo- 
sition above as the independent assertion of Dr. Taylor’s 
own opinion, let us consider the point immediately in dis- 
pute. 

Those who advocate either of the extremes of this ques- 
tion, appear to us equally in error. We cannot possibly af- 
firm that either barbarism or civilization was the original 
condition of mankind. Not the former, because the start- 
ing point of historical inquiry is changed by the deluge, 
and it may be conclusively shown that Noah brought with 
him out of the ark the arts and civilization of the ante -diluvi ian 
world, such as the y were. Not the latter, because civi!iza- 
tion is a gradual and forced growth, and exists only under 
those circumstances which c ompel its deve lopment. A cer- 
tain degree of civilization might exist in the world directly 
after the flood; it might exist as long as men had but one 
language, and lived together in one society, but when the 
dispersion at Babel scattered them abroad, and gave to them 
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diverse habits and modes of life, the savage state would be 
rapidly superinduced on the dwellers of the forest, while 
the builders of cities would lay the foundation of a new 
civilization. The early postdiluvian civilization could be 
termed so only by comparison with actual barbarism, not 
with modern times; indeed these terms are of necessity 
always relative. We might add that any thing like civil. 
zation, according to modern notions, would be an unnatural 
state, and therefore incapable of long continuance. More. 
over, after the flood many new elements were introduced 
to cause immediate change and rapid degeneracy. Many 
mistaken notions upon this subject might be prevented by 
considering that civilization is not a state which can at any 
moment, and under any circumstances, be forced upon peo- 
ples from without, but that it is the spontaneous but necessary 
production of certain antecedent causes, and the develop. 
ment from within of mankind in certain definite positions, 

We have been more particular in alluding to this difficulty, 
than we should otherwise have been, from the fact that other 
writers, as well as Dr. Taylor, and of far higher mark than 
he is, have endeavored on this to build up the thesis that all 
the races of the world are equally capable of civilization. 
And this they do in utter defiance of history, which unan- 
swerably disproves the fallacy. The Zingalee or Gypsies, 
the North American Indians, the negroes of St. Domingo, 
have shown themselves wholly incapable of civilization 
They have all been subjected to the test, they have all sig- 
nally displayed their incapacity for it. In reply to thisit 
may be said that the Zingalee and the North American In- 
dians have never been so situated that the influences of civ- 
ilization bore upon them with sufficient power to counteract 
the force of their wild habits. True; but this is begging 
the question, for it would be necessary to prove that under 
any circumstances their savage nature could yield to the 
spirit of civilization. There are some races which will 
suffer themselves to be exterminated before they will submit 
to a settled and civilized life. Where are the aborigines of 
the West India Islands, whom Las Casas labored to pre- 
serve? Obliterated—entombed. Where are the thousand 
tribes of the North American Indians that ranged over this 
wide continent from the ragged shores and storm-beat isles 
of New-Brunswick to the waters of the Pacific ocean, from 
the mighty St. Lawrence on the North, to the Gulf of Mex- 
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ico on the South? They have melted away before the steps 
of civilization, like snow before the morning sun, until only 
ascanty remnant is preserved for a short breathing while 
under the shadows of the Rocky Mountains.* They cannot 
co-exist with civilization; they wither away and die when- 
ever brought into contact with it. 


“An over free intercourse with the whites,” says a writer, infinitely 
better informed on the subject than Dr. Taylor can be, “is fraught 
with so many evils to the unsophisticated Indian, that he must be se- 
cured against it, or his destruction is inevitable. To this cause may 
be attributed the extinction of some of the most powerful tribes of 
this continent ; and we see whole tribes now, in the receipt of large 
annuities from the government, and enjoying advantages which an 
equal number of whites hardly any where possess, gradually decli- 
ning innumbers, and daily becoming more licentious, though not less 
barbarous and miserable, under the same destructive influence. Here 
is the greatest evil they are subjected to. The remedy is, perhaps, 
easier to hope for than expect.” 


It cannot be expected, it cannot be even reasonably hoped 
for. No race has ever been civilized without commixtion 
with some more civilized race. If the Indians die of the 
proximity of the whites, what possibility can there be of 
their civilization, what ground for such a thesis as that of Dr. 
Taylor ? 

Driven from this foot-hold the advocates of the universal 
capacity for civilization may say, respecting the negroes of 
St. Domingo, that we cannot fairly judge of the Haytians, 
for they are yet in their infancy asa nation. It is not the 
first time that we have had occasion to remark, that this ap- 
plication of the peculiarities of individual existence, as an 
argument to extenuate the condition of nations, affords the 
weakest but most fallacious of all modes of reasoning. There 
might be some sense in talking of the infancy of nations in 


this manner in those ancient times when they sprung up 

*The whole number west of the M sippi, or on their way thither, 
appears to be only 168.682, from the latest and most authentic returns. 
With such a scanty remnant, well may we exclaim by anticipation, “Troja 
fuit, fuit lion.” Mr. Crawford, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, ap- 
pears more sanguine than we can be, of the possible civilization of the In- 
dians. He admits, however the destruction which flows from the proximi- 
ty of the white race. A diligent perusal of the interesting and deeply af- 
fecting Re =pe rt of Mr. Crawford, and the accompanying documents, (State 
Papers, 1842,) will establish the truth of our position above, against such 
theorists as Schlegel, Dr. Tay! r, &«¢ 

+ D. P. Bushnell to Gov. J. D. Doty, Sept. 30, 1842.—Papers accompany- 


ing the President’s Message, 1842, p. 406 
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singly and successively, by the sole action of their own ele- 
ments upon themselves, after their first impregnation from 
abroad. But it is an absolute absurdity to speak thus in 
reference to an age when a nation is at once and continually 
subjected to the influences of the most perfect civilization 
for the time, in all other parts of the world. The sole reply 
to such an argument, as we suppose to be brought forward, 
is this; if the Haytians had been susceptible of civilization 
they would have given conclusive proofs of progression 
before this day. 

Connected with these questions about the original condi- 
tion of mankind, and the universal capacity for civilization, 
and introduced sometimes as cause and sometimes as corol- 
lary, is the proposition of the unity of the human species, 
Retaining our own opinions on this point, which we think 
very doubtful, we might admit, for the sake of argument, 
the truth of the doctrine, and yet deny the influence which 
it is intended to support, that all races are capable of civili- 
zation. We have denied it above, and we have adduced 
what seemed to us sufficiently strong evidence against it ;— 
the question has a very important bearing on the Science of 
History, inasmuch as it seriously affects the determination of 
the mode in which the progressive civilization of the world 
is generated. We are ourselves convinced that the stream 
of the world’s development had its fountain-head in India, 
that thence flowed the spirit which has fecundated in their 
just succession all the historical nations, not indeed in all 
cases deduced immediately from the original spring, but 
brought down in different channels, which frequently unite 
again in one bed; and that no nation can take an active 
part in forwarding the civilization of humanity, unless im- 
pregnated directly or indirectly from that source. If this 
be so, different races must have different peculiarities and 
different destinies; and the possible unity of nations origi- 
nally can give no promise of any future adunation. The 
fallacy, which would infer a similarity of capacities from 
identity of origin, springs from overlooking altogether in 
the calculation the changes which took place in humanity 
in consequence of the circumstances at and subsequent to 
the deluge, and from forgetting the indelible diversities 
which were then stamped upon different races. Dr. Taylor 
endeavors to prepare the way for his thesis, and to bolster 
it up by the assertion, 
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“The American and Negro types disappear by intermixture with 
the Caucasian. A similar wearing away of the negro type may be 
observed among the descendants of black servants who have mar- 
ried. We have had an opportunity of observing the continuous pro- 
cess through three generations, and can aver that not a trace of the 
negro peculiarities could be found in the great grandchild of the Af- 
rican.” Vol. I. p. 29. 

That is to say, that when there is one-eighth of negro 
blood in the veins, the seven-eighths of Caucasian blood 
will be predominant and obliterate it. We have had better 
opportunities of noticing the consequences of the commix- 
ture of the races than Dr. Taylor, and should be far from 
adopting his assertion as a correct general law. Neverthe- 
less, it is the proportion which in South-Carolina entitles a 
free colored person to the privileges of a white, provided 
that status have already been conceded to him by the society 
in which he resides.* Yet this will not sustain the Doctor’s 
inference, any more than it would prove the possibility of a 
wolf’s being made a good fox-hound, or a fox a good yard- 
dog, to say that the wolf and the fox will both unite with 
the dog, and that in process of time the lupine and vulpine 
peculiarities are obliterated. ‘To sustain his point, it mnst be 
shown that the negro can be resolved into the Caucasian type, 
under any variety of circumstances, by the admixture of the 
negro races among themselves. By mixture with the Cauca- 
sian the negro race does not become white, but the scanty 
portion of negro blood is invisible in the excess of the Cau- 
casian—it becomes the rain-drop in the salt sea. 

The conclusions that we draw from all the preceding ob- 
servations, to aid us in forming a Science of History are 
these: firstly, that the progress of humanity is governed like 
all the other operations of the created world, by certain fixed 
and definite laws: secondly, that the agents in the produc- 
tion of civilization are Providence, man, and material, exter- 
nal nature: thirdly, that the necessity of labor is the cause 
of human progress and development: fourthly, that there is 
an essential antagonism of different races and occupations : 
fifthly, that some races seem set apart for carrying on the 
work of civilization, while others appear incapable of it: 
sixthly, that the admission of a common origin for all the 
varieties of mankind is no argument in favor of any sup- 
posed return to this hypothetic identity: and, lastly, that 

* State vs. Davis, and State vs. Hanna—2d Bailey, 558. State vs. Can- 


tey—2d Hill, 614. 
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the character of civilization bears a direct relation to the 
circumstances of each age and people, and is not possible in 
all nations and at all times. These are fundamental princi- 
ples, without which the phenomena of the world’s history 
become either unintelligible or anomalous. ; 

Our readers may fancy that these are trivial and unimpor- 
tant matters, that we have been dwelling on with so much 
diligence and care, but they form the very basis of the Phi- 
losophy of History. And having thus cleared the way 
before us, we will plunge, without hesitancy, into an exami- 
nation of the method adopted by Schlegel for the unfolding 
of his subject. And when we come to this part of our in- 
quiry, we have even more cause to censure his work severe- 
ly, than we had when exposing the unsoundness of particu- 
lar propositions. His plan we give at length, and in his own 
words: 


“Now that we have seen mankind divided and split into a plurality 
of nations, our next task, in the period which follows, is to discover 
the most remarkable and mos* civilized nations, and to observe what 
peculiar form the word, whether innate in man or communicated to 
him—the word which may be considered as the essence of all the high 
prerogatives and characteristic qualities of man; to observe, we say, 
what peculiar form the word assumed among each of those nations, 
in their language and writing, in their religious traditions, their his- 
torical sagas, their poetry, art, and science. In the account of ancient 
nations, we shall adopt the ethnographical mode of treating history; 
and it will be only in modern and more recent times that this method 
will gradually give place to the synchronical ; and the reasons of this 
change will be suggested by the very nature of the subject. It is 
only at a later period that political history becomes the main object 
of attention, and almost the leading principle in the progressive march, 
and even the partial retrogressions of mankind.” Vol. I. p. 138. 


And further, 


“Corresponding to the divine image implanted in the breast of in- 
dividual man—the main subject of all history—the word of divine 
truth originally communicated to man, and which the sacred tradi- 
tions of all nations attest in so many and such various ways,—forms 
the leading clue of historical investigation and judgment, during the 
first stages of the progress of society. But in the second stage of 
social development, which must be fixed in that full noon-day period 
of refinement, when victorious power shines forth so conspicuously 
in the ascendancy obtained by nations, to whom universal pre-eml- 
nence was accorded—the right notion of this power, or the question 
how far it were just and godly, or pernicious in its application—whe- 
ther it were inimical to God, or at least of a mixed nature—must 
constitute the true standard of historical investigation. Inthe third 
or last stage, however, of this progress, which occurs in the modern 
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period of the world, the pure truths of Christianity, as re y influence 
science and life itself, can alone furnish the right clue of historical in- 
juiry, and can alone afford any indication as to the de ‘rior advances 
of society in future ages. Thus then the Word, the Power, and 
Light from this three-fold divine principle, or the moral classification 
of historical philosophy—a classification which is founded on histori- 
cal experience and historical reality.” Vol. I. p. 272 


h 


In reading these passages, as frequently indeed in other 
parts of Schlegel’s work, we were forcibly reminded 
Byron’s remarks upon his style : 


“He is like Hazlitt in E nglish, who talks pimples—a red and white 

orruption rising up, (in ttle imitation of mountains upon maps,) but 

( containing nothing, and d scl rin thing except their own humors. 

“| dislike him the worse be ise fhe iways seems upon the ve rge 

f meaning; and, lo, he goes down e sunset, or melts like a rain- 

bow, leaving a rather rich confusio1 to which, however, the above 

mparisons do too much honor.’ M e’s Life of Byron, c. xii. p- 
184. Murray’s 8vo. Ed. Lond 1838. 


Let us interpret these passages, however, as if they really 
signified so much as a charitable imagination may suspect 
them to imply ; and as such let us examine them. In the 
former of the quotations, Schlegel seems disposed to invert 
the process, which the scientific inquirer into the spirit of 
history ought to pursue. He says, it is his object to dis- 
cover the peculiar form which the word, (the intellect we 
suppose he means, if the phrase, as employed by him, has in 
reality any meaning,) assumes in the the language, writing, 
re ligion, poetry, art, and science of the nations. The object 
of the *hilosop hy of History should be, on the contrary, to 
learn from these, which are at best only its outward mani- 
festations, the hidden intellectual spirit by which they were 
generated. Schlegel’s system could not by possibility pro- 
duce any thing more than a connected and harmonized re- 
sumé of general histories of anes developments of hu- 
man thought and feeling. The Philosophy of History should 

ek its foundations much deeper than this, and should regard 
the ‘se as merely the outward trappings through the instru- 
mentality of which to detect the vis formativa, the causative 
energy latent within, 

Sc hlege | treats the earlier pe riod of his story ethnographi- 
cally, the later synchronically, he does not attempt to assign 
any philosophical grounds for so doing, but dismisses the an- 
nouncement of his plan with the dexterous statement, that 
“the reasons of this change will be suggested by the very 

38 VOL. 11.—Nno. 6. ; 
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nature of the subject. True: they are so suggested, but 
they do not lie so tangibly upon the surface, as to justify the 
author in omitting all n nention of them in this way. He 
had no cause to presume that they would be obvi ious to eve ry 
reader, nor that “the nature of the subject” would suggest 
the same reasons to all. They are to be drawn from the 
very depths of the science, and cannot be detected without 
long and minute attention to the whole scope of history; 
and we trust that there will not be many to whom “the na- 
ture of the subject” will suggest the same weak and insufhi- 
cient grounds, that seem, from the whole tenor of his work, 
to have contented Schlegel. He has looked merely upon 
the face of history, instead of sounding the dep ths of its 
waters; he has been willing to follow mechanically the 
stream of the world’s progress in its outward developme nts, 
nstead of endeavoring through a study of these to arrive 
at the history of its inward spirit. The only reasons, which 
“the nature of the subject” suggest d to him for the sudden 
and abrupt change, appear to have been the ethnographical 
advancement of civilization in antiquity, and its synchroni- 
cal march in modern times. There is little philosophy in 
thus blindly following appearances; it might all have been 
learnt, without Schlegel’s assistance, from the bare inspee- 
tion of the most meagre manual of history ever thumbed by 
a school-boy. 

We do, indeed, admit mos t readily the » perfect propriety 
of the dis tinctions observed by Sc hle ‘eel | in tre: iting the Phi- 
losophy of History in the two eras of the world, but we 
cannot remain satisfied with any reasons that we can dis- 
cover from his work. To content our own minds we are 
obliged to seek after something more convincing. And to 
us the following reason aj pears to be suflicient. With the 
ancients each stage of civilization was per fected by distinet 
and successive nations, for the diversity in the spirit of each 
epoch was of that nature, that the elements of any prece- 
dent states of civilization could not by internal modifications 
alone bring forth any succeeding state, but required the aid 
of some new and very different elements from without to 
produce an effective fermentation. We find in the intellec- 
tual character of Greece and Rome peculiarities, which 
could never have been solved from the spirit of the Orien- 
tal nations, operating upon itself. In modern times on the 
other hand, all the civilized and czvelizing nations form one 
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connected whole, and advance synchronically, though not 
co-equally in civilization. The different nations influence 
each other as the separate parts of a complex machine, and 
by their reciprocal action producing the development of one 
common system. It would be as absurd to separate the 
Caucasian or Indo-Germanic nations of the present day in 
the same manner that we do India, Egypt, Greece and 
Rome, as it would be to treat the several Grecian States as 
essentially distinct in ancient times, and wholly independent 
of each other for their character and the spirit of their in- 
stitutions. ‘The European peoples, and those which have 
sprung from them as colonies, are more closely allied to 
each other, and more instantaneously affected by mutual 
action, than even Athens, Sparta, Corinth and Thebes were 
wont to be of old. And if the vari ly of events in the par- 
ticular history of the several modern nations be so great, 
and the events themselves so important, as to demand a sep- 


arate history for each, yet the Philosophy of History, which 


looks or should look at the core and not at the surface, must 


treat them as one whole when it recognizes the unity of civ- 
lization prevailing among them. ‘Thus, that unity, which 
antiquity presents in the succession of races, and the de- 
live ry of the terch from one hand to the other, in the anal- 


ogous, but changing, career of advancement, undergoes a 
mutation in modern times, and becomes a unity of spirit in 
contemporaneous civilization, and a synchronical develop- 
ment of it. And for this reason we assent to the propriety 
of Schlegel’s distinction, and not on the strength of his af- 
firmation, that “the nature of th subject” suggested the 
change, 

As Schlegel has not attempted to give any philosophical 
reason for the diflerence of his mode of treating the Science 
of History in the two eras of the world, so he seems to think 
it wholly unnecessary to « xplain the cause why politics 


should assume such a prominent place in the modern period. 


To do Schlegel justice, unflattering though it be, he did not 


even suspect the necessity of any explanation—he noticed 


the fact, and deemed it wholly arbitrary and independent of 
intelligible cause. The doctrine that the movements of the 
social, the moral, and the intellectual world is governed by 


laws as fixed and definite as those that dictate the motions 
of the spheres, never pres¢ nted itself to him, and, if it had, 


would not have been properly appreciated by him, to judge 
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from other parts of his work. History teaches us that the 
political development of modern times is the most striking 
feature of its civilization, and this has been enough to satisfy 
Schlegel ; the Philosophy of History should not be content 
to borrow the observation, but should endeavor to analyze 
the cause. It arises, as will be more clearly seen hereafter 
from the fact, that whereas in antiquity the worship of dei- 
fied matter, the religion of nature, if we may so term it, was 
the centre around which every thing revolved, the individual 
man is now the pivot on which the whole scheme of civili- 
zation turns. ‘This may seem a novel view, but we think it 
will be fully sustained by our subsequent investigations. In 
ancient times the fulcrum of the lever was thus placed out 
of humanity, hence political changes were only of second- 
ary importance; in the modern era, the fulcrum is at its 
core, and politics, or the civil subjection of the individual, 
becomes the principal fact in his existence. Combine with 
this the fact that the progress of civilization is the gradual 
disenthralment of the human mind from all the chaine that 
fetter it, and is identical with the progress of human liberty, 
and we arrive at the full explanation of the phenomenon. 
For as government, either in chief or in its numerous minor 
ramifications, is necessarily the most important enigma to be 
solved by those who have cr affect to have individual liberty, 
the prominence of politics in recent ages depends on the fact 
that man is now individually and consciously the centre of 
the system of humanity, and is by unceasing efforts daily in- 
creasing his personal freedom. 

These topics are difficult of explanation, for they do not 
suggest themselves as readily to the mind as Schlegel would 
have us suppose. They bring us to perhaps the most ardu- 
ous point of all—the determination of the distinctive histor- 
ical eras for the purposes of historical inquiry. Schlegel, 
in the second of our quotations from him, divides the philo- 
sophical history of the world into three separate parts, the 
epoch of the Word, the epoch of Power, and the epoch of 
Light, but he does not favor us with any necessary or even 
natural connection between them. 'To those who are not 
besotted admirers of every thing issuing from the German 
school, it will not appear presumptuous in us to declare, that 
this division is as ridiculous and unphilosophical as it is fan- 
ciful and obscure. And we are by no means disposed to 
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mitigate the severity of our remark, when we read after- 
wards such an unblushing confession as the following: 


“And hence the Philosophy of History is not a theory standing 


apart and separated from history—but its results must be drawn out 
of the multitude of histor fact from the faithful records of ages, 
and must spring up, as it were, of themselves, from bare observation. 
And here an unprejudiced mind will discern the motive, and also the 


justification of the course we have pursued, for in the Philosophy of 


History, we have not to do with any system—any series of abstract 
notions, sitions and conc] ons. a the construction of a mere 
theory- rae with the general principles only of historic al investiga- 
tion and historical judgment Vol. II. p. 195. 


There cannot be very much room for philosophy, where 
“the results spring up, as it were, of themselves from bare 
observation :” nor is the Philosophy of History of so simple 
anature that it can be built up with “the general principles 
only of historical investigation and historical judgment.” 
Something more is requisite ; a systematic form 1s absolute- 
ly demanded, although Schlegel declares, “we have nothing 
to do with any system.” Nay, more, all our learned author’s 
asseverations to the contrary notwithstanding, we cannot 
hope to make any better progress in the Science of History 
than himself, without “abstract notions, positions and con- 
clusions;” nay, even without a theory, so as to render the 
result of our labors something more than a superficial glance 
over universal history. Our theory need not be a fanciful 
assumption of baseless principles as the origin of our specu- 
lations; we need not dream over the progressive develop- 
ment of the Word, and the epochs of the Word, the Power, 
and the Light: of any such imaginations we have more hor- 
ror than Schlegel himself. But the Philosophy of History 
certainly demands an harmonious and consistent system for 
its support, derived by strict induction from a careful scru- 
tiny of all the elements of human history. The outcry 
against theories, which some authors have raised, is an 
empty and vain declamation, where the theroy is not a pre- 
conceived hypothesis, but a rational induction from ob- 
served facts. We are not so indifferent to the Philosophy 
of History ourselved, as to be frightened by such unmean- 
ing babblement of the tongue as this, and to leave it as 
Schlegel has done, a series of loose, unconnected, superficial 
and unphilosophical observations. It is essential to philoso- 
phy that it should be systematic; and we do not wish to 
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see the Philosophy of History divorced from every thing 
like philosophy by a purblind rejection of all system. 

To return, however, from this apparent digression to Schle. 
gel’s division of the Philosophical History of mankind. If we 
throw aside altogether the mystical and utterly worthless sup. 
position which he would assume for the fundamental principle 
of this division, and substitute for his three epochs the peri- 
ods of time to which they correspond, we are still constrain. 
ed again to declare the distinction to be false, frivolous and 
unphilosophical. It entirely breaks up that natural division 
which history imperatively demands; it throws together in 
most unfathomable confusion, eras and nations essentially 
opposed ; and in place of a Pharos to direct our course, it 
builds up an airy superstructure on a flimsy and purely ar- 
bitrary basis, which is either wholly inefficient, or efficient 
only to mislead. Divide, if you ple ase, the whodle of the 
world into three periods, and it will be very evident from a 
study of the progress of civilization, that the first period 
must extend from the earliest ages of which we have av- 
thentic traditions, down to the first efforts of Roman power 
after universal dominion, the epoch at which Greece could 
no longer boast of an independent or even healthy exist- 
ence. Within this space will be included the whole scheme 
of ancient advancement, and all the various phases which a 
sensuous religion, the adoration of the deified powers of na- 
ture, passed through. ‘The second period will comprise the 
centuries during which all the elements of the preceding 
civilization were absorbed and amalgamated in the Roman 
State, then gradually destroyed by internal corruption and 
decay, and lastly supplanted by the germs of a new era, which 
burst forth into active and vital movement about the year 
1300. We do not intend to bring this period down to what is 
usually considered the termination of the middle ages, which 
is generally placed one hundred, and sometimes nearly two 
hundred years later; but we think the jubilee proclaimed by 
Pope Boniface VIII. may be well taken as the commence- 
ment of anew era. This second period formed the route 
through which humanity had to pass, in its transition from 
the civilization of antiquity to that of these later ages, and was 
necessary to level the road for the latter. The third epoch, 
which is now in progress, developes a new scheme of which 
Christianity is at once the soul and the type, and runs in an 
orbit directly parallel to the first era of the world. And as 
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the Roman dominion was requisite to absorb, engulph, and 
then efface all the elements of anterior civilization, in order 
to make straight the way for a brighter and more perfect 
successor, SO a peculiar race was by the foreknowledge of 
God set apart from the earliest times in order to furnish the 
electric spark which should give form, and character, and 
life to the subsequent civilization. This spark is Christiani- 
ty; the Hebrews are the peculiar people who were destined 
to impart this new leaven to the world. That singular and 
remarkable people, chosen from the beginning of the Lord, 
appear on the stage of the world’s history in connection 
with the advance of civilization, only during that one mo- 
ment of time, in which they present to the whole human 
race, Jew and Gentile, in ignominy and on the cross, Him 
whose Gospel has breathed a second and a higher existence 
into humanity. It is well worthy of remark, that though 
the records of the Hebrews run further back than those of 
any other people, the previous annals of that people display 
nly a constant preparation for this single event; and that 
their whole subsequent career is of no importance whatever 
to the world, except as illustrating, attesting, and confirning 
the truth of the Messiah’s mission. 

Of all the writers on this and kindred subjects, whom we 
have had an opportunity of perusing, none appears to have 
been conscious of the full and true historical import of the 
Hebrew nation;* nor of the exceedingly narrow limits of 
time, within which its immediate agency in the advancement 
of civilization was confined. This, too, is the only instance 
in which the carrying forward of the torch of the world’s 
advance, has proved a curse to the bearers: again we are 
reminded of the fate and the destinies of Cain, though the 
judgment has fallen most heavily here. <A single hour, 
and the fifteen centuries of previous struggle are forgotten 


* The manner in which the career of the Gentiles operated upon that of 
Jews, and assisted in working out the destinies of that remarkable peo- 
nselves all the while isolated among the nations, has been ably and 

tly set forth by C. G. Memminger, Esq., in an Oration, delivered 

T yhrad and iriosophie Societies of the South-Carolina 
ce in December, 1842. He therein shows, also, the absolute neces- 
recognizing th erruling hand of Providence in the history of the 

and points how “the Father hath put in his own power the times and 
seasons The nature of his subject led him to regard the history of 
Jews from a point of view, differing from that we have taken, and this 
ference enables us without inconsistency, to subscribe most cordially 
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in the fruit they have produced; that single hour is follow. 
ed by a new light over the rest of the earth, but by heart. 
burning, and anguish, and degradation, and a!most despair 
to themselves. The God crucified upon the cross on Cal. 
vary, the Roman soldiers with their centurion, agents in the 
deed, the myriads clustering rounds and jeering Him they 
knew not, until the veil of night at broad day mir aculously 
fell upon the land, and the last expiring words of the Saviour 
divorced the world that had passed from the world that was 
come, and the Jews from all the nations—this one scene 
within Jerusalem and about her walls, overpowering in its 
stupendous awe, in the one moment of time when the exist- 
ence of the Jews connected itself with the fortunes of the 
world. The darkness which was over all the land from the 
sixth to the ninth hour, passed away and left a brighter and 
more glorious sunshine to other nations, but from Jerusalem 
and her children that curtain has never been withdrawn, 
Mysterious, indeed, has been the fate of the Jewish people, 
yet not without meaning. With conscious pride they car- 
ried for Jong centuries the destinies of the world in their 
hands, unconsciously they scattered the seed upon the 
ground, and they have not shared the harvest. 

Perhaps, from the remark that all writers hitherto have 
failed to appreciate the true import of the Jewish history, 
we should except Michelet, by far the boldest and most orig- 
inal among them, on the strength of the following passage: 


“It was sufficient for the Holy City to preserve within its taberna- 
cle the priceless deposit of that unity, which the world would ask of 
her on its knees, when it had commenced its work in the west by 
Greece and by Rome.” Int. Hist. Univ. 


This may seem a slight and uncertain passage to sustain 
the supposition that the views of Michelet on this subject 
are the same with our own, but we are unwilling to make 
the slightest pretensions to originality in the present article, 
when any semblance of similar opinions can be even sus 
pected of being shadowed forth in the writings of others. 
Moreover, Michelet does certainly appreciate rightly the 
historical peculiarity of the isolated existence of the Jews, 
and he is so infinitely in advance of Herder, Schlegel, and 
Taylor, whom for once we must mention in the same cate- 
gory, that he is well entitled to our passing notice. 

Though we have thus explained what should be the dis- 
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tinction of periods if a division into three is chosen, we are 
far from considering this partition of times as the most sa- 
tisfactory or philosophical. The third period, which is the 
transition state between the other two, is evidently com- 
pounded of the conclusion of the first and the commence- 
ment of the second. ‘True, the vanishing shades of the one 
and the brightening hues of the other are so intermingled 
and confused, as to be inseparable by any ordinary analysis. 
But this must not deter us, while we would investigate the 
career of the world, from determining with philosophic ac- 
curacy the periods into which the history of humanity has 
resolved itself. When treating historic ally of the advance- 
ment of civilization, we may adopt this division into three 
epochs, on account of the greater facility of explication 
which it promises us ; but in determining the actual fact of 
existence we must not sufler ourselves to be led away from 
the true path by such considerations. 'The most philosophi- 
cal of all divisions appears to us to be into two periods, 
which are definitely separated from each other by that single 
moment of time in which the Jewish people appears as the 
Protagonist on the theatre of the world. All that followed 
that hour was directly preparatory for the new system, and 
as such may be legitimately terme d its commencement. The 
orbits of these two periods are analogous, and so far as the 
latter has extended, have been parallel. The history of the 
Jews is as isolated from that of the world, as the Jews them- 
selves ever have been from the nations; it is to be studied 
only to throw light upon that one moment which connects 
the two schemes of civilization. 

We have said that the later period of the world’s history 
in which we are now living is a direct parallelism to the 
former. But gr) om tar pas to be sought in any fan- 
cied similarity of facts and events, but in the analogy which 
the progress of — human mind in one period bears in its 
nature to the same in the other. The history of antiquity 
teaches us that in each successiv‘ stage of anc ient civiliza- 
tion, man liberated himself more and more from an absolute 
subservie ‘ncy to the cee of the natural world—to a ma- 


terial fatalism, if we be allowed to borrow a very expres- 
sive phrase from Michelet. Speaking with reference to the 


advance rement of humanity, that author remarks: 


“With the world beovana war which can end only with the world; 
that of humanity against nature, of mind against matter, of liberty 
39 VOL. 111.—NO. 6. 
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agaist fatalism. History is nothing else than the recital of this in- 
terminable struggle.”—“If the present treatise attains its aim, history 
will appear as the eternal protestation (or rather protestantization— 
to coin a word much wanted,) and the progressive triumph of liberty.” 
Introd. Hist. Univ. ad init. 


The progress of humanity is the gradual victory obtained 
by man over all opposing influences, the regaining of as 
much freedom of action as his nature will allow. It is the 
triumph of the self-conscious and seif-relying intellect over 
all counteracting forces; it is the continual protestantism of 
liberty—the assertion by action of the supremacy of man 
over the influences by which he is surrounded—the progres- 
sive disenthralment of the human mind from its subjection 
to any power but that which it intelligently establishes or 
recognizes itself. 

In antiquity the contest was carried on almost entirely 
against the material world; what it has been in modern 
times will be seen hereafter. To illustrate the opposition 
between the human race and nature, and to show how the 
advance of humanity depends upon the emancipation of the 
former from the restraint of the latter, and is, indeed, often 
identical with it, we will refer to a few facts. Seas and 
oceans had been interposed so as to separate the different 
parts of the earth from each other, but men “sought out 
many inventions,” and trusting to their rafts, their canoes, 
their boats, their ships, they floated proudly over the waves, 
and laughed at the obstacle, * 

Ne quicquam Deus abscidit 
Prudens oceano dissociabili 
Terras, si tamen impize 
Non tangenda rates transsiluint vada. 
It is because the human race is “audax omnia perpeti” that 
civilization becomes practicable ; a tame submission to the 
tyranny of nature would render stagnant all the present 
currents of social and intellectual advance. This very ob- 
vious truth has been dimly perceived and feebly appreciated. 

“Without this freedom of choice innate in man or imparted to 
him,—this faculty of determining between the divine impulse and 
the suggestions of the spirit of evil, there would be no history, and 
without a faith in such a principle, there could be no Philosophy o 
History. If free-will were a mere psychological illusion; if com 
sequently men were incapable of sentiment or deliberate action; 
if all in life were pre-determined by necessity, and subject like nature 
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to a blind, immutable destiny; in that case, what we call history, or 
the description of mankind, would mere ly constitute a branch of na- 
tural science. Vol. IL. pp. 192-3 


This passage, divested of its Germanism and Schlegelism, 
and rendered into intelligible language, would seem to in- 
volve something of the idea that we ‘would insist on, that 
the development of humanity is owing solely to the constant 
struggle against external influences. From this it follows, 
as we find to be the case in history, that the advancement 
of the human race, and the progress of civilization become 
more rapid and determinate in proportion as the yoke of 
material nature, of fatalism, is more effectually shaken off. It 
should be remarked, too, that if another obstacle appears 
aftera former has been overcome, the confidence inspired 
by the first victory is a sure prestige of success in subse- 
quent attempts ; and in time the difficulties that have been 
surmounted become the most available and effective instru- 
ments of success in achieving further advances. Thus the 
ocean at one period seemed insuperable ; it is now, and has 
long been the high-way of civilization. A barren soil re- 
fused a spontaneous harvest, agriculture and commerce arose, 
both important aids in furthering the development of hu- 
manity, both protesting against tyranny of matter, and as- 
serting the gradual subjection of the soil, the sun, the rains, 
the winds, the waves, to the purposes of man. 

Such is the nature of the emancipation of man from for- 
eign influences; as far as intellectual and physical indepen- 
dence was concerned the progressive liberation from the 
powers of material nature was nearly complete in antiquity. 
Yet the continued belief in omens, in portents, in auguries 
showed that man was not entirely freed from his fetters. If 
however, the emancipation of humanity was so far perfect- 
ed in antiquity, in what is the modern period parallel to it? 
Is itin outward form? Far from it—as the experience of 
every day will prove. Has it traversed—is it now travers- 
ing the same beaten track of continual protestation against 
the powers of nature? If it were doing only this, the peri- 
ods would be identical, not peremel. The protestation of 
humanity against nature has, indeed, been c ontinued in these 
later ages, as the downfall of astrology will prove, but this 
has occ upied a subordinate place in modern times, instead 
of giving character to the advances of civilization as was 
the case in antiquity. In what then does the supposed par- 
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allelism consist? In this—that both periods equally protest 
against the tyranny of external influences, and that the pro- 
cress of that protestation has assumed similar phases in sim- 
ilar succession. ‘The scheme of the ancient epoch was the 
disenthralment of man from a blind subjection to nature; 
the scheme of modern times is the assertion of the indepen- 
dence of the individual man against the aggregate masses, 
The civilization of antiquity emancipated humanity from 
the thraldom of matter: modern civilization is liberating 
each individual man from the tyranny of his fellows. Let 
us recall to mind that the faith of the ancient world was a 
sensuous adoration of material nature, and it will be seen 
that, as a necessary corollary from the diversity of the two 
schemes, the protestantism of antiquity was essentially re- 
ligious and mythological; that of modern times essentially 
political. It is this difference which affords the philosophical 
reason for that prominence of, politics in the third period 
of the world’s history, which Schlegel perceives, and we 
have been laboring toexplain. Yet our assertion may seem 
strange and untenable to many, who will cite the Reforma- 
tion of Luther as conclusive proof that modern civilization 
proceeds by a religious, rather than a_ political Protestanti- 
sation. Let it be remembered, however, that Luther’s Ref- 
ormation consisted of two elements totally distinct from each 
other; the protestation against the tyranny of human au- 
thority over the mind—and the promulgation of his own 
peculiar tenets on the subject of religion. | Of these, which 
was it that gave character to the Reformation, and made it 
the most important event in modern history? Certainly not 
the latter, for many of his opinions were objectionable, and 
have as such been discarded by all the sects that have sprung 
from the excitement of that d: iy. The mode in which Lu- 
ther promulged his cpinions was also wholly repugnant to 
the spirit of his own protestation. And were Zuinglius, 
and Melancthon, and Munzer, and Carlostadt, and Socinius, 
and Calvin less deeply, if less intelligently, than Luther im- 
bued with the spirit of Protestantism? Many of them pos- 
sessed it in excess; but they all maintained their own reli 
gious dogmas to be the guide of faith, with an obstinate in- 
consistency truly characteristic of human nature. If they 

all, being e qui ally Protestants, differed from each other in the 
theological views they espoused, the genius of protestantism 
could certainly not be involved in these. It is that in which 
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they all agreed, that must be taken as the index of the pre- 
dominant and motive spirit. And this principle of union 
which made them all equally Protestants, was the resolute 
opposition to the supremacy and infallibility of human au- 
thority. It is this common feeling which forms the charac- 
teristic of Protestantism. Luther began the great work 
while a priest of the Roman Catholic Church; had that hi- 
erarchy not opposed the requisitions of the times, (for Lu- 
ther was merely the embodiment and expression of a gene- 
ral want,) the Reformation might have been completed with- 
out ever being carried out of the bosom of that body, and 
without any important religious schism. It was the ty- 
ranny of the Church that was battled against, rather than 
any particular dogmas of faith. Religion merely chanced 
to be the common ground on which individual freedom and 
a tyrannical authority assumed to be infallible, met in con- 
tention. If we would know what the Reformation really 
was in its essence, we must look at the fruits which it pro- 
duced in every department of knowledge in which the in- 
tellect and the heart of man develope themselves—Revolt 
every where, and in all cases against those authorities whose 
assumed power possessed only the right of prescription. In 
letters, in science, in politics, in religion, the same opposition 
to tyranny over the mind manifested itself. In religion we 
perceive a diversity of sects all warring furiously against 
this tyranny over opinion, while with pertinacious but na- 
tural inconsistency each endeavored to impose its own dog- 
mas upon others. The same spirit, which dictated the Re- 
formation of Luther, produced the opposition to him of 
Carlostadt and Munzer. Luther would reform, the others 
would radicalize. The war of the anabaptists, the imme- 
diate offspring of the Reformation, is sufficient to display its 
tendency. On this point we will quote a few remarks from 
our favorite author and invaluable guide—Michelet. 


“The Reformation itself seemed to turn against the Reformer. 
His old friend Carlostadt ran in the same path in which Luther was 
content to walk. No longer was the dispute only about religious au- 
thority ; the civil authority itself was about to become the point in 
dispute. Behind Carlostadt was seen Munzer; behind the sacra- 
mentists and Iconoclasts appeared in the distance a revolt of peasants, 
a Jacquerie, a servile war, more reasoning, more levelling, but not 
less bloody than those of antiquity.” Mémoirs de Luther, liv. IL. ¢. ii. 

“This polemic violence of Luther against Carlostadt, was more 
and more embittered every day, by the frightful symptoms of general 
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revolution which threatened Germany. The doctrines of that bold 
theologian answered to the wishes and the secret thoughts with which 
the masses of the people were preocc upied in Suavia, in Thuringia, 
in Alsatia, in the whole western part of the Empire. The lower 
classes, the peasants, who had been slumbering so long under the 
weight of feudal oppression, heard philosophers and princes speaking 
of liberty, and applied to their own condition what was never meant 
for them. The demand of the poor peasants of Suavia, in its bar- 
baric naivete will remain as a monument of courageous moderation, 
By little and little the eternal hatred of the poor against the rich 
awoke, less blind, however, than in the Jacquerie, but already looking 
for a systematic form, which it was to attain only in the E nglish Ler- 
ellers. It absorbed into itself all the germs of religious democracy, 
which had been believed to have been stifled in the Middle Ages. 
Lollardists, Beghards, a host of obscure visionaries re-appeared. ” At 
a later period their rallying cry became the necessity of a second 
baptism. In the beginning the aim was a dreadful war against es- 
tablished order, war against property, as a robbery of the poor; war 
against learning, as a violation of the equality of nature, and a tempt- 
ing of God, who reveals all things to his saints ;—books and pictures 
were held the inventions of the devil.” Mémoirs de Luther, liv. 
Il. c. iil. 

If we required further evidence to establish our position, 
we would point to the Civil Wars of France, and the whole 
conduct and career of the Puritans in England. The ten- 
dency of the Reformation was strictly political, (in the wi- 
dest sense of that word,) indeed, no change in religion, suf- 
ficient to characterize it as a religious revolution, was either 
proposed or contemplated. A few doctrines, which liad 
been interpolated among the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity, might be disavowed, but it was ecclesiastical and 
secular tyranny, as exercised by the Church, that was the 
target for every shaft. Let it not be objected to our doc 
trine of the political nature of modern protestantism, that as 
religion was the first index of the change, so it should be 
assumed as characteristic of the change. Nothing can be 
further from the truth than the supposition that ~ the first 
ripple on the surface of the waters is a sufficient indication 
of the nature of the commotion ted And, indeed, the 
changes in the religious feeling of antiquity appear among 
the Greeks most clearly in literature and art, among the 
Romans in law, thus disproving the validity of any such ob- 
jection. 

We have dwelt at some length upon this point, but it was 
necessary to place it in its proper light, that our views of the 
scheme of human advance might be rendered intelligible. 
The result then of this part of our inquiry is, that the civili- 
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zation of the world may be best divided into two historical 
periods, but if the preference is given to a division into 
three, the epochs should re =e ctively be, first, the emancipa- 
tion from his subjection to nature, ‘which epoch bears a re- 
ligious Aype: second, from A. C, 280 to A. D. 1300, fur- 
nishing the link of connection between the ancient and mo- 
dern worlds, and containing the absorption and destruction 
of the elements of antiquity, and the development of the 
germs of a new order of things: and, third, the modern 
civilization, having a decidedly politic al character, yet run- 
ning parallel to the first pe riod of the world’s his story. Such 
is the grand division which we would make before attempt- 
inga Philosophy of History; though, as we have said be- 
fore, for accurate analysis, we would prefer the portion of 
the second epoch between the other two. 

We have now pointed out the defectiveness of Schlegel’s 
views on the aim of the Science of History, and have stated 
our objections to the erroneous plan adopted by him as the 
groundwork for the explication of his opinions. Our re- 
marks have been necessarily confined to what may he termed 
the metaphysics of the science, for our intention was not to 
illustrate its parts, but to determine its form. Hence we 
have spoken of the advancement of civilization and the de- 
velopment of intellect as both identical with the progress of 
humanity, whereas in strictness they are only component 
parts of it. They are both, however, equally due to the 
same general laws, and as our eye was fixed upon these, the 
soul and moving principle of the whole, a comprehensive 
and generalized view of the scheme of the world’s advance, 
might very properly overlook the minor differences which 
characterize and distinguish them. 

And here we might with great propriety bring our long 
article to a close, but to smooth the way for any future in- 
vestigations in the same field, we will detain our readers for 
a short while longer, and occupy the few pages still at our 
command with a rapid and cursory examination of the 
principal influences which affect and modify the advance- 
ment of humanity, and form the character of nations. We 
will also consider the different deve iopments of human in- 
tellect in which we ought to seach for the materials of the 
Science of History. This part of our inquiry will be easy 
and our labor light, as the subject is more within the sphere 
of our ordinary cogitations. It is not, however, to be re- 
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garded as unimportant, because our investigation may be legs 
painful and laborious than the task which we have just ac. 
complished. We have not touched in this article the lesser 
details of the Philosophy of History, but if such had been 
our intention, the inquiry which we are now about to enter 
upon, would have formed a necessary preliminary to our 
undertaking. 
Montesquieu, in his Spirit of Laws, when speaking of the 
various influences which contribute to produce the specific 
differences of national character, mentions “climate, religion, 
laws, government, traditions of the past, manners and ha- 
bits.”* ‘These, as M. Villemain truly remarks, operate with 
different degrees of force in the different period’s of a na- 
tion’s history ; and Montesquieu is perfectly correct in as. 
serting, in the same chapter from which we quote the above, 
that men in the savage state are governed almost entirely by 
nature and climate. We do not, however, adopt without 
scrutiny the influences enumerated by Montesquieu, for there 
are some which he has omitted, and others which he men- 
tions that are not strictly admissible. Of those which he 
has specified, only two, as it is very evident, are not them. 
selves the productions of other human forces—Climate and 
Religion. Even religion is, perhaps, as much influenced by 
the intellectual character of each age arising from other 
causes, and is as violently reacted upon by them as it acts 
thereon. But as religion never springs up spontaneously in 
the heart of the pe ople, but is brought to them from without, 
it may very properly be taken, under certain limitations, as 
one of the original influences in forwarding the develop- 
ment of humanity. Montesquieu’s list may be a very cor- 
rect though scanty catalogue of the forces which form the 
character of the several periods in the existence of a partic- 
ular nation, but is altogether insufficient and unsound when 
the whole history of mankind is before us for our examine 
tion. Of those which may be supposed to act upon intellect 
at large the principal will be climate, local circumstances 
and situation, the character of the component races of a 
nation, temperament, and the antecedent state of civilization 
among those peoples from whom it derives its own. Of 
these, perhaps the most important of all are the previous 
condition of humanity, and the character of races. In all 
ages of the world these are nearly equally operative, whereas 
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the others are all liable to be more or less modified by the 
progress of society. ‘I'hus the Anglo-Saxon race, in many 
parts of the world, retains much of its energy and activity 
where the long settled aborigines become encrvated and yield 
without resistance to the enfeebling influences of a hot cli- 
mate. And universally a nation is less susceptible of the 
peculiarities of climate as it advances in civilization; this 
might be inferred from what we have said in a previous part 
of this article, and is amply confirmed by the experience of 
history. 

The importance of a diligent attention to the characteris- 
tics of particular races, has never, it appears to us, been 
sufficiently insisted on. Yet if we would not have ail our 
conclusions drawn from a scientific study of history rendered 
inconsistent with each other, or inapplicable to the facts, we 
must always admit the character of each race as one of the 
principal elements in all our calculations regarding the na- 
tions descended from it. The characteristics of particular 
races remain ineradicable, they undergo slight changes and 
modifications, according to the admixture of foreign blood, 
but the original type remains. ‘Thus we may detect many 
of the strongest peculiarities of the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
Germans while inhabiting their wild woods, as described in 
Tacitus, and those peculiarities are not supplanted at the 
present day. ‘The character of the French nation may be 
traced in some of its most distinctive features in Cesar, 
Cicero, ‘Tacitus, and other classic authors, and the portrait 
drawn of the Armoricans, by a writer in the early part of 
the middle ages, might be applied, with slight alteration, to 
the French people now: 


“Gens inter geminos notissima clauditur amnes, 
Armoricana prius veteri cognomine dicta, 

I 
Torva, ferox, ventosa, prorux, incanta, rebellis, 
Inconstans, disparque sibi novitatis amore, 
Prodiga verborum, sed non et prodiga facti.’’* 


The importance of a due consideration of the character of 
races may be seen in the matter of colonization alone; the 
Anglo-Saxon colonies have been always successful, the 
French have as invariably failed. This point may be slight 
in comparison with many others; as for instance, what nation 
Subsequent to the Greeks has aided in the civilization and 
advancement of humanity, which does not refer to them as 


* Erricus Monachus, cited by Gibl 
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the fountain whence their own refinement flowed? Tyre 
was, in many respects, the rival of Greece, Carthage of Rome: 
what memorials of its existence has the Pheenician race left 
to posterity? A few coins and inscriptions—a few glosses 
and proper names—two or three passages in the Peenulus of 
Plautus,* and one record of its conflict with those nations of 
the world in whose hands the advancement of civilization 
was placed. And this is all: the Punic wars, the record of 
the successive defeats of the Pheenician power in its attempts 
at supremacy—this is all that the Philosophy of History, 
when it takes a general view, notices of the Phaenician race. 

Of the other influences, which we have mentioned as 
affecting the character of civilization in different ages, it will 
be wholly unnecessary for us now to speak at large. Their 
operation must be obvious to any one; their extent, mode of 
action, and limitation, if touched upon at all, would require 
much more space than we are able to devote to them. It is 
sufficient for the present to have indicated them. Let it be 
understood, however, that in enumerating these influences 
as giving character to the mutations of the civilization of the 
world, we consider them as all acting together, and combining 
by their opposition or agreement to produce the particular 
results, although their degree of power may vary with cir- 
cumstances and times. ‘The laws to which the world of 
God is subjected may be simple themselves, but always act 
in combination with each other, and thus produce a compli- 
cated system for us to unravel in our investigations of their 
effects. We cannot arrive at any satisfactory conclusions if 
we take them separately, but must always examine into the 
character and results of their combined action. And in no 
department of philosophic inquiry is this more necessary, or 
more arduous than in the Science of History. We must, 
however, submit to the necessity and overcome the difficulty, 
if we would achieve any profitable aim. 

The only remaining point of inquiry is to determine in 
what way we ought to trace the current and character of the 
deve lopement of “humanity. By a careful scrutiny and ex- 
amination of all those arts and sciences, practical and theo- 
retical, by which the mind and the ‘feeling of mankind 
declare, and in which they unfold themselves. ll the de- 
partments of human knowledge, arts, literature, science, 
religion and philosophy—all are but diverse developements 
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and outward manifestations of the same indwelling spirit, 
which fructifies, and, by its plastic force, moulds them all 
into harmony with itself and with each other. These are 
the works of the intellect and not the intellect itself—they 
are the visible effects whence we judge of the invisible cause, 
for every tree is known by its fruit.—The same energy has 
given birth to them all, the same family likeness is st: imped 
upon them all—they are all blossoms budding upon the same 
stem. But it is the hidden energy which produces them, and 
its changes, which we seek, and this we are to discover by 
noting the changes in the savour and appearance of its fruits. 
The expressed and recorded feelings of nations, which may 
be considered as furnishing us with their intellectual charac- 
ter, are not, however, all that we are to mark; the greater 
part of the feelings of their heart they have never been able 
to shape into words, though they may live in actions. ‘Those 
of which they are fully conscious find vent in language, 
while manners, customs, institutions, &c. frequently embody 
a hidden feeling unconsciously to the possessors. ‘Thus, by 
a little attention, we are easily rendered conscious of our 
mental operations, and can describe them, but the silent 
processes of the physical system cannot be brought to our 
knowledge by any degree of attention, nor e xpressed in lan- 
guage, though they may produce changes as great as any 
caused by the former. Hence our calculations respecting the 
progress of humanity would be futile and imperfect, if we 
were to omit all attention to those unconscious processes in 
the bosom of nations, which have never found utterance for 
themselves in words, but which may be often traced in actions 
orin monuments. Are not the manners and customs of a 
people as significant of some hidden truth as the record of 
their battles? Do not the myriads employed in the building 
of the pyramids point as conclusively to the existence of a 
despotism in Egypt, as the pages of any historian could do? 

Do we require any further evidence of the superstition of the 
middle ages, of the vague, indeterminate longing for some 
unknown good, of the authority of the Church, than the 
cathedrals of Salisbury and Durham, of Strasburg and Milan ? 
The actions of men as races and as nations must, therefore, 
be sought out and explained; and no shred of information 
in regard to their habits of life, and the character of their 
deeds, can be so scanty and worthless, as not to merit atten- 
tion. 
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If then a light can be thrown upon the progress of huma- 
nity by all these things, even by the most minute, the Science 
of History will absorb into itself all possible information on 
all subjects. It may do so; but that extent and accuracy of 
knowledge will not be requisite in delineating the broad 
outlines, which might be demanded in filling up the picture, 
and finishing the details. So much would, indeed, be neces- 
sary to be known, weighed and appreciated, before the task 
of writing a Philosophy of History, in such a manner as to 
leave nothing to be desiderated, could be completed, that we 
fully concur with Herder, “that a philosophy of the history 
of man cannot yet be written,” but doubt whether it will 
probably before “the end of this miliad.”* Yet a cool and 
impartial judgment may collect from a study of the main 
features of the different elements we have specified above, 
enough to furnish the outlines of the whole scheme, though 
it must be left to future times to complete the unde srtaking. 
We look forward with hope, but with fear, to the day when 
this shall be accomplished. In the mean time we shall not 
be without our own reward, if we succeed in bringing the 
subject into more general notice, and thus increasing the 
chances of accomplishment and facilitating its performanee, 
Our feeble aid may contribute little to the work, but we will 
not be ashamed of the office of herald in a good cause. 

Of these various developements of human feeling and in- 
tellect, which form the progress of humanity, there are some 
which may be more serviceably employed than others as our 
guides. They are all serv iceable, all important, but for the 
purposes of a general investigation the inductions we would 
seek cannot be obtained with equal facility fromall. Those, 
however, which best merit our attention are religious, lite- 
rary, and political change, in the same order that we have 
mentioned them. Literature is the running commentary 
upon all ages, the universal exponent of the thoughts, feel- 
ings, views, desires and intentions of all periods at which it 
may exist, and it has existed more or less in all times which 
have aided in the progress of humanity since the Greeks 
seized the torch of civilization. Religion is the inward con- 
sciousness, and outward declaration of the highest and most 
vital belief; and politics is the mirror in which we discern 
the struggle of men to adapt circumstances to themselves. 
The three are all indicative of the same spirit, acting in 


* Herder. Pref. Phil. Hist. Man. p. x. Ed. 1800. 4to 
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different ways upon diverse materials and for diverse aims. 
They throw mutual light upon each other by their specific 
differences, and illustrate the action of the one common 
energy by their generic identity. If literature be multiform 
and Proteus-like in its infinite diversities, still it is always 
deeply imbued with the dominant feeling of theepoch. The 
progress of the French Revolution may be traced with greater 
ease and distinctness in the works from Voltaire and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau downwards, than in the protocols and 
diplomatic missives of government. A glance at the litera- 
ture of any age, and a comparison of it with its previous 
condition, will always enable us to trace most of the changes 
of nations. It is, however, too uncertain, too fluctuating, 
too liable to assume an outer vesture, concealing its real 
character, derived from the idiosyncrasies of each author, to 
be adopted as our sole, or even as our principal dependence 
in following the stream of historical advancement. For this 
and other reasons, we must seek some additional aid, less 
liable to be affected by individual peculiarities, to guide us 
through the mazes of the labyrinth. And what we seek we 
find both in religion and politics, which derive their charac- 
ter from the feelings of large masses of men. Of the two, 
religion is the most prominent, for when it does not stand 
alone, it identifies itself with politics, and always expresses 
the most vital feeling of the day, exhibiting it in action. 
For belief, hope, faith, call it what you will, (though meta- 
physically distinct, they are nearly synonymous when applied 
to our future prospects,) is necessarily the pivot of all human 
action working towards its own advancement, as its opposite 
unbelief is the soul and incarnate spirit of destruction. 
Now both of these, belief and unbelief, find their highest 
and most complete developement in religion, which is the 
faith of man in his moral duties and moral destinies. This 
then is the most important of all the guides we can take, as 

itis always in action, and, being common to whole nations, 
or to large bodies of men, exists more free of the impress of 
individual peculiarities. If in contravention of this remark, 
Pope Gregory VIL, Luther, and Knox be cited, as men who 
have left ‘the impre ss of their own character upon papacy, 
Lutheranism, and Scotch presbyterianism respectively, we 
reply that, so far as the essence of ‘these creeds was concerned, 
their opinions and views were only the legitimate exposition 
of the age and country to which they belonged : and that all 
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that was immediately derived from their genius was the form 
and vesture. Many of us have yet to learn that a great 
revolution is not the work of one man, but of a change in 
the feelings of whole nations: that a great man himself js 
but the creation of the times, catching the spirit of the 
coming change before others are aware of its approach, and 
communicating the spark to the materials already prepared 
for ignition. We might as well refer the impression on the 
coin to the die alone, without attributing anything to the 
mind and art of man and the experience of ages, wich have 
formed the letter, as to say that the temporal sov ereignty of 
the successor of St. Peter was due only to the genius of Pope 
Gregory VII., or the production of protestantism to the Auv- 
gustan friar of Wirtemberg alone, when Europe had already 
been protestantizing so long. Those who would hazard 
such a supposition have read the history of nations to very 
little purpose. 

The third guide we have mentioned is politics, and by this 
we mean to include all the institutions of a country estab- 
lished for its own internal regulation, and the maintenance 
of its welfare, as well as what is usually comprehended in 
the term. And though we place this last of the three we 
have specified, its importance must not be overlooked, for one 
of the strongest evidences of national prosperity, is the ex- 
cellence of its government, and easy operation. We have 
placed it after religion and literature, because it was always 
rife in vain speculations and useless experiments. Before it 
is possible to trace the advance of a nation in its political 
history, it is necessary to winnow the whole, and then you 
may often find only one grain of wheat to two bushels of 
chaff. But that one grain, will amply repay all previous la- 
bors, its existence is fixed and certain, it is a landmark to all 
future time, and it is nearly impossible for an impartial mind 
to mistake its significance. ‘These three then—religion, lite- 
rature and politics, may be taken as our best aid in tracing 
the stream of human advance, but, though we rely princi 
pally upon these, the others must not be overlooked, nor must 
any one be regarded independent. 

We will now conclude these long labors, which their no 
velty may render unwelcome to many readers, with a notice 
of the grand lessons which the Philosophy of History incul- 
cates. And first we learn from it, that the progress of the 
world has not been brought about by loose, blind, and 
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disconnected efforts, but that its advance has been in one con- 
nected chain, each link of which has been formed in 
obedience to certain fixed laws, so that the future has been 
invariably the legitimate offspring of the past. That the 
civilization of man has been truly “the work of humanity 
unto itself,’ acting in subjection to certain influences, and 
impelled to exertion by the consequences of the curse upon 
the ground “for his sake.” That the march of the world has 
been continually forward, and that even in those ages where 
the pall of night seemed to darken over the nations, the 
retrogression was itself the necessary condition of a further 
advance. ‘That it has also been one unbroken system, carried 
on under all changes of time, place, and circumstances, from 
the first day, when the ground was cursed for man’s sake, to 
the present hour. And, though the course of this article has 
not let us insist upon it, we may add that the Philosophy of 
History forces upon our minds the continual superintendence 
of Providence, as marshalling events, so as at the proper 
time to be submitted to the proper influences. Three things 
are essential to the existence and progress of humanity, the 
partial opposition of nature, the active and conscious energy 
of man, and the controlling hand of God, without which the 
whole scheme becomes unintelligible. And as God did 
constitute the laws of nature in the beginning with a just 
view and foreknowledge of all their possible effects; as he 
did stamp upon humanity the impress and character which 
it bears, so as to adapt it to the career which it was to run 
and the influences to which it was to be exposed ;—let our 
closing words bR—TQ @EQ AOZA. 
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Art. Il—1. The Correspondence between the Executives 
of Virginia and New- York, relative to the demand of 
the former on the latter of the surrender of certain 
slave stealers. 

The report of a Committee of the House of Delegates, 
of which Gen. Bayvity was Chairman, upon that subject. 
[Session of 1839-40. ] 

Message of Governor GitMER to the Legislature of 
Virginia, transmitting the correspondence. 

1. The Law of New- York, , passed in 1840, prescribing 
the course of proceeding for the recovery of fugitive 
slaves in that State. 


to 


ad 


THE controversy between Virginia and New-York in- 
creases in importance as it advances. It has excited a deep 
interest in the minds of all southern men, who have contem- 
plated it in its probable results. As yet it has reached the 
mass of our people only in rumors, presenting an indistinet 
and imperfect view of its true character and features. They 
will not, however, be permitted to remain any longer in 
ignorance upon these points. The subject is now fully 
before the Virginia Legislature ; and whatever may be the 
result of their deliberations, the public press, if faithful to 
its duty, will not fail to convey all needful information to the 
people. ‘Their forbearance on all former occasions, involving 
the same great interest, has been truly remarkable; but on all 
former occasions there was ground for hope that wiser coun- 
sels would prevail. No such hope can now be indulged. 
New-York has taken her position conclusively and defini- 
tively, and has not hesitated to place in the scales, against 
the peace and harmony of the union, the establishment of a 
false theory, and the realization of a visionary hope. 

In the year 1839, three free negroes, citizens of New-York, 
and belonging to a New-York vessel then trading to Virginia, 
stole, while in Norfolk, a slave belonging to John G. ( “olley 
of that borough, and carried him with them to New-York. 
By the laws of Virginia this is a crime of a very high order, 
and is punished with extreme severity. Upon application 
made to the Governor of Virginia, he felt it to be his duty to 
demand, as the constitution authorizes. the surrender of the 
felons, in order that they might be tried by our laws. Satis- 
factory proof of their guilt was obtained, and submitted to 
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the Governor of New-York when the demand was made. 
Governor Seward, not denying that the guilty persons were 
within the limits of that State, and not objecting that the 
evidence of their guilt was insufficient, refused to surrender 
them, assigning in substance the following reasons for his 
refusal. 

“The right to demand, and the reciprocal obligation to surrender, 
fagitives from justice, between sovereign and independent nations, as 
defined by the law of nations, include only those cases in which the 
acts constituting the offence charged are recognized by the universal 
law of all civilized countries; that the object of the provision in the 
Constitution of the United States, relative to the demand of fugitives 
from justice, was to recognize and establish this principle in the mu- 
tual relations of the States,as independent, equal and sovereign 
communities; that the provision applies only to those acts which, if 


committed within the jurisdiction of the State in which the person 
accused is found, would be treasonable, felonious, or criminal. by the 
laws of that state; that no Jaw ot New-York recognized, no statue 


admitted, that one man could be the property of another; and that, 
consequently, the laws of this State (Virginia) making the stealing of 
a slave felony, did not constitute a crime within the meaning of the 
constitution.” —Extract from Gen. Bayly’s Report. 


These very extraordinary pretensions on the part of the 
Governor of New-York led to a long correspondence between 
him and the Executive of Virginia, which was duly submit- 
ted to the Legislature in 1839. The whole subject was 
referred to a special committee, of which General Bayly, of 
Accomac, was chairman, who made a long and argumenta- 
tive report, combating the reasoning of the Governor of New- 
York, denying his conclusions, and recommending, among 
other things, that the Governor of Virginia should be reques- 
ted to re-open the correspondence, and endeavor to induce the 
Governor of New-York to reconsider his decision, or, at ail 
events, to submit the subject to the Legislature of that State. 
This recommendation was substantially adopted. Governor 
Gilmer, soon after his entrance into office, addressed repeated 
letters upon the subject to the Governor of New-York, with- 
out obtaining from him any reply whatever, beyond mere 
apologies for delay. At length, however, he wrote to Gover- 
nor Gilmer, re-aflirming all his previous positions, and dis- 
tinctly refusing to surrender the fugitive felons. He also 
communicated the proceedings of the Legislature of New- 
York, approving his conduct, sanctioning his principles, and 
declining to act upon the subject any farther. 

This correspondence Governor Gilmer communicated, in 

41 VOL. I11.—No. 6. 
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a special message,to the Legislature of Virginia, together with 
a letter which he addressed, in pursuance of a resolution of 
the Legislature, to the executives of the several slave- holding 
States. 'The subject was again placed before a special com- 
mittee of the House of Delegates, of which Gen. Bayly was 
chairman. 

Such is the present condition of this remarkable contro. 
versy. It presents a question of deep interest to the entire 
union, and of vital importance to the slave-holding States, 
It is to be feared that it will ultimately force upon them an 
alternative full of trouble and disaster, howsoever they may 
choose ; an alternative from which they cannot escape, and 
in the consequence of which the whole country will be 
involved. It is not peeuliarly a Southern concern. Where 
soever the blessings of our union extend, wheresoever the 
constitution which binds us together is respected, whereso- 
ever harmony and fraternal feeling between the several parts 
of our great confederacy are cherished, as necessary to our 
prosperity and happiness, this question presents itse If to the 
statesman in a very solemn and imposing form. _ It is nota 
dispute involving a mere temporary interest, which may be 
invaded to-day, and compensated to-morrow. It cannot be 
adjusted by equivale nts, and admits of no compromises. It 
must go on to its most fatal extremes, if it be not settled by 
the unconditional surrender of the whole ground, by the 
one party or the other. 

The Governor of New-York placed his refusal to surrender 
the felons upon the single ground of the law of nations. It 
was prudent in him to do so; for there certainly is_no other 
ground upon which it is possible to raise a dispute. | As lovers 
of our union, we should be extremely careful how we refer 
controversies between the States to the arbitrament of the 
law of nations. Even in extreme cases, that law affords but 
an imperfect standard of right, between separate and inde 
pendent nations, and rarely adjusts any difficulty which its 
the interest of either to interpose. But the attempt to apply 
it between the States of our confederacy, in cases which may 
easily be adjusted by the very letter of their compact, or by 
a proper respect to the relations which they bear to one ane- 
ther, displays little love of their union, and argues ill for the 
continuance of their harmony. It is true that the States are 
sovereign and independent; but it does not follow, as 4 
general rule, that the principles of international law att 
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applicable between them. We are unwilling to admit that 
there is nothing in their peculiar political relation to one 
another, beyond the express provisions of the constitution, to 
distinguish their condition from that of mere independent 
nations, in amity with one another. If there be no such dis- 
tinction, their position is little favorable to the continuance of 
harmony among them, if it be not, in fact, adversary and 
hostile. Independent nations, having no political connexion 
with each other, may adjust their disputes by equivalents or 
mutual concessions; but there are few cases in which the 
States of our union can adjust theirs, in the same way. Their 
obligations to one another are peculiar, and such as require 
of them the surrender of many powers which belong to all 
independent nations. For the sake of one another, they have 
agreed to deny themselves the exercise of those powers, and 
thus to place themselves, in some degree, out of the pale of 
nations. It would, therefore, be alike unjust and inappropri- 
ate, to apply to their anomalous relation the rules which 
regulate the conduct of independent nations, who have no 
such connexion, and labor under no similar disability. He 
who would preserve the union of the States must strengthen 
the tie between them, by placing them, not merely on the 
footing of friendly powers, but in the closer relation of com- 
mon rights and common duties: of common feeling, common 
principle, and common interest. Disputes will necessarily 
arise between them, which no common umpire, appointed by 
themselves, is authorized to decide. In most eases, these will 
grow out of their own peculiar circumstances, for which 
there is no analogy in the practice, and no rule in the law of 
nations. When their great functionaries undertake to nego- 
tiate with each other, with the cold and calculating caution 
of the plenipotentiaries of adversary States, and upon the 
principles which regulate the rights of adversary States, it is 
quite natural that their people also should learn to regard 
them as adversary. WhenaState can find no redress for its 
wrongs in the positive provisions of the constitution, and 
when its sister States coldly deny that the political aflinity 
between them confers any right beyond what every indepen- 
dent nation may claim of every other, why should it not 
assert for itself all the rights of ind pendent nations, and, 
among the rest, the right to redress itself, by measures of 
retaliation? ‘This will be the natural and very probable 
result; and it is quite certain, that it would be wholly 
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inconsistent with the continuance, of our union, or even with 
that of our harmony and peace,/ 

But what is the law of nations? As we usually understand 
those terms, it is simply the rule of natural right and justice, 
applied to nations, considered as separate and distinct com- 
munities, and as moral agents. Strictly speaking, there is 
no law of nations at all; or, at least, there is none which 
possesses any obligatory force whatever. ‘There is no power, 
superior to the nations themselves, authorized to prescribe 
any rule of conduct to them; there is no natural sovereign, 
under God, over all the nations of the earth. And as they 
do not, considered as separate and independent nations, form 
a social body among themselves, as do the individuals of 

each separate nation, there is no right nor pretence of right, 
in any number of them, to prescribe a law to the rest.’ 
Neither have they ever formed, or, in the nature of things, 
can they ever form : iny such law, by their universal consent. 
There is no other source from which any universal and 
obligatory rule can be derived. Strictly speaking, therefore, 
there is no law of nations, except those rules which each 
nation has consented to obey in its intercourse with other 
nations. ‘There is no universal law, embracing all nations, 
and there is no sanction for any law, except force alone. 
The rules by which nations are bound, in their intercours 
with one another, receive their obligatory character, either 
from express compact, or from tacit consent and acquiescence 
And as they are adopted only because they are convenient, 
and calculated to advance the interests of those who adopt 
them, they are necessarily unstable and fluctuating, and re 
ceive continual modifications as political interests and _politi- 
cal relations change. And as they are not the same atal 
times, they are not the same in all places at the same time 
A group of nations, accustomed to trade with one another, ot 
liable to come into collision through their conflicting interests, 
would naturally adopt such rules as would be likely to do 
justice and esti iblish har nony among themselves. Another 
group, similarly situated in relation to one another, but with 
different habits, pursuits and interests, would, in like mannet 
adapt its rules to its own peculiar condition. The doctor 


* Grotius places the obligatory force of the law of nations upon @ 
impossible ground, when he supposes that it is the dictate of the great bod 
of nations, or of most of them, considered as so many individuals, formet 


into some sort of social union 
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of Pekin would probably place the pending dispute between 
China and England upon very different principles from those 
on which it would be placed by the doctors of Oxford or 
Gottingen. Is either of them bound to yield to the other? 
If so, which law shall prevail—and who shall decide this 
question? 

From this view of the subject, it is apparent that the law 
of nations, whatever it may be, has no proper applicability 
to the States of our union. Although they are independent 
States, they are not independent nations. They are not 
received into the family group, by which the rules of inter- 
national intercourse were established. ‘They were not con- 
sulted, as States, in forming those rules, and are not permit- 
ted to consent, as States, to the adoption of them. They 
cannot apply them, and, therefore, are not bound to submit to 
them. ‘They are not known at all, in the intercourse of 
nations, except as component parts of one nation, composed 
of all of them together. It is as absurd, therefore, to apply 
the law of nations between them, as it would be to apply it 
between the counties of any one of them. 

We do not object that Governor Seward indulged in the 
formal pedantry of discussing this subject upon the princi- 
ples of the law of nations; we only regret that Governor 
Gilmer suffered himself to be drawn into such a barren con- 
test. The law of nations was never yet settled by argument. 
The history of the civilized world shows very few, if any, 
examples of nations yielding their interests, or even their 
opinions, to the unaided reasoning of their adversaries. On 
the contrary, we find them continually contending for new 
principles in the law of nations, and denying the obligation 
ofoldones. Nor can it, in the nature of things, be otherwise. 
Natural justice, upon which the law of nations is founded, 
must of necessity have reference to the particular condition 
and relations of the parties between whom it is applied. A 
rule, which is just under one state of circumstances, may be 
very unjust under a different one ; it ceases to be a rule of 


Justice at all, unless it adapts itself to the case, in all its im- 


portant modifications. The probability is, that the applica- 
tions of the steam power, by changing the relations of the 
different parts of the world, will introduce most important 
changes in the code of international law. Besides, nations, 
like individuals, are not apt to take the same view of the 
question of right, even where the law of it is supposed to be 
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settled. Hence,a nation that does not choose to be convinced, 
will not be convinced. ‘The law of nations is altogether too 
unsettled to deprive either disputant of plausible ground of 
argument, and too destitute of all acknowledged sanction to 
ensure any respect to its authority. Disputes between nations 
are rarely settled, except by the sword, or by positive treaty; 
and treaties simply arrange equivalents, or establish rights, 
between the parties to them, without establishing any um- 
versal rule. It was, therefore,a very idle thing, in these grave 
dignitaries of Virginia and New-York, to discuss the present 
question upon the principles of the law of nations. No man, 
of ordinary acquaintance with the subject, could have failed 
to see that, the moment Governor Seward took that ground, 
all argument was at an end. His State had assumed her 
position; and althongh she might ultimately submit to be 
driven from it by the force of circumstances, it was plain 
that she did not mean to yield it to the force of argument. 

We do not propose to enter into any criticism of the docu- 
ments before us; nor shall we attempt to compare the dialetic 
powers of the disputants. We trust that the Legislature will 
take measures to lay the whole subject before the people; and 
we shall not fear the judgme nt which they will pronounce 
upon it. The argument of General Bayly’s report has not 
yet been answered; and the several letters of Governor 
Gilmer, although, perhaps, somewhat too forensic in their 
character, press with very great force the principal topics of 
the subject. Governor Seward certainly gained no laurels 
in the contest of argument. That he did not suffer himself 
to be convinced, proves only that it did not consist with his 
views to be convinced. We have no reason to fear the judg- 
ment of the impartial world, upon the argument as it now 
stands ; but it may be useful to present such an analysis of 
the subject here, as will afford a satisfactory view of the 
whole ground; and show, at the same time, that Governor 
Seward was wrong, even upon his own principles. 

The propositions of Governor Seward were not stated with 
very distinguishing precision. A cursory re fading of his let- 
ters may produce the impression that he denies the right 
asserted by Virginia, both on the law of nations and on the 
Constitution of the United States. A more careful examina- 
tion, however, will show that he relies on the law of nations 
alone. We believe that the following summary of his pro- 
positions is substantially correct: 
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1. That the law of nations does not authorize the demand 
of a fugitive felon, except where the crime with which he is 
charged is recognized, as such, by the consent of all civilized 
countries ; and that the crime charged in the present case is 
not of this description : 

2. That the Constitution of the United States does not give 
the right asserted by Virginia ; because that instrument does 
nothing more, in reference to this matter, than adopt the law 
of nations, as the rule between the States. 

These are his great propositions; others, of a subordinate 
and ancillary character, will be commented on, as they arise 
in the progress of this essay. 

Taking up these subjects in their order, we venture to 
affirm, that there is no respectable authority extant, for the 
first branch of the first proposition. 

Nations, in their relations to one another, are regarded as 
individuals and as moral agents. ‘They are bound to regulate 
their intercourse by the ordinary rules of right and justice 
which apply between individuals. In their corporate cha- 
racter they may not do any wrong to one another, and are 
bound to practise mutual kindness and respect. So far, all 
civilized nations are agreed, however they may differ as to 
particular applications of the rule. And as they are under 
this obligation as aggregate communities. their several mem- 
bers or citizens are bound in the same way. But the indivi- 
lual has a will of his own; and it would not do, in all cases, 
to make the entire community responsible for an abuse of 
that will. Yet each community is bound to protect the rights 
and redress the wrongs of its own members. In some cases, 
redress must be sought against the individual trespasser; and, 
in others, against the nation to which he belongs. 


( 


“A nation is not necessarily an acc¢ ry to every injury which is 
done by any of its members, either to the general body, or to the 
particular men bers of other nations; yet it may make itself an acces- 
sary, either by conniving at the injury, whilst it is committed, and 
neglecting to prevent it, or by protes ting those who have done the 
injury. against the demands of those who have suffered it. By means, 
the refore. ol such connivance, oO! cn pl tection, a society be comes 
wccountable for the crimes or faults of its members.”—Ruth. Inst. 
Nat. Law, vol. 2, p. 515. “Butif a nation, or its leader, approves 
and ratifies the fact. committed by a citizen, it makes the act its own; 
the otlence ought, then, to be att ited to the nation, as the true 


author of the injury, of which the citizen is, perhaps, only the instru- 


ment.”—Vattel, b. 2, ch. 6, sec. 74 
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In these modes, a nation may become responsible for the 
acts of its individual members; and, of course, its responsi- 
bility is precisely co-extensive with that of its individual 
members, whose fault it has assumed. And, as the individual 
is bound to redress every wrong, of whatever magnitude, his 
nation is bound to the same extent, whenever, by its conduct, 
it has made the trespass its own. ‘The rule is general, and 
simply affirms the universal law of natural justice, that a man 
has no more right to do a little wrong, than to do a great one; 
and, of course, that every wrong must be redressed according 
to its magnitude. : 

In what manner should this redress be afforded? Asa 
nation may become responsible for the trespasses of its mem- 
bers, it possesses of necessity a right to restrain them from 
committing, or to punish them for having committed such 
trespasses. 

“It ought to oblige the guilty to repair the damage, if that be pos- 


sible, to inflict on him an exemplary punishment, or, in short, according 
to the nature of the case, and the circumstances attending it, to deliver 


him up to the offended State, there to receive justice.”— Vattel, b. 2, 
ch. 6., sec. 76. “Every nation has an exclusive property in its own 
territories. No persons therefore, who are not members of it, can 


lawfully come thither, without its Jeave. And whatever right of 


harmless profit they might pretend, yet, if the nation apprehends that 
it would be dangerous to itself, to let them come thither, the law of 
nations does not oblige it to give them leave. If, therefore, any person 
is found within its territories, who has committed an offence against 
a foreign nation, or against the members of a foreign nation, what is 
to be done with him? The nation in whose territories he is cannot 
justly punish him, if what he has done, though it is a crime by the 
law of nature or of nations, is not forbidden by its own civil law. It 
would be dangerous to the nation, to permit foreigners to come into 
its territories, with an armed force, to punish him, and consequently, 
as they cannot come thither without leave, so in view of the safety, 
or, at least, of the peace of the society, it would be wrong to give 
them leave. And yet, if a nation screens him from punishment, it 
becomes a party to his crime, and gives those who are offended a just 
cause of making war uponit. Whatremains, therefore, for the nation 
to do, is what the injured nation has a right to demand; he ought to 
be delivered up to those against whom the crime is committed, that 
they may punish him within their own territories. This is the right”— 
2 Ruth. Inst., 518. 


Thus then we find, first, that the rule of natural justice: 
which requires retribution to be made, extends to every case 
of wrong, whatever be its degree. Secondly, that the nation 
who, through its members, is considered as guilty of the 
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trespass, is bound to repair it in one of these modes; viz.: 
either by making compensation, in cases which admit of it, 
or by punishing the offender, or by delivering him up to be 
punis shed by the offended country. All these three modes 
of redress stand upon precisely the same principle, and ex- 
tend to precisely the same cases. No writer upon the sub- 
ject has ever made the least distinction between them in 
these respects. They are but so many different forms of 
doing justice ; and, of course, they apply to all cases in 
which injustic e, actually done, requires that they should be 
applied. This is the general rule; we will now inquire how 
far it has been modified in the practice of nations. 

Whatever be the rights of nations in the particular now 
under consideration, it would be extremely inconvenient to 
assert them in every case. In many instances the object 
would not be worth the pursuit; and the too frequent re- 
petition of such demands would endanger the peace and 
harmony of the nations. They have, therefore, in their 
usage, and from considerations of convenience and pru- 
dence, generally waived all claim for reparation, in any 
form, except in cases of real consequence and importance. 
Their usage, however, has not yet determined what cases 
shall be, and what shall not be, deemed of consequence and 
importance. There are, in the list of private and national 
offences, some which all civilized nations admit to be so, 
and which generally involve important interests or conse- 
quences. In these cases, the right to demand reparation is 
generally insisted on, and allowed; but the right is not al- 
ways abandoned in cases of minor importance. It depends 
altogether upon the discretion of the injured party, whether 
he will abandon it or not. 


“How far a ni ation, that has been injured in itself or in its mem- 


bers, will choose either to insist upon this right at first by demanding 
the criminal, or to ~ suppor t it afterwards by force, if the’ demand 


should not be complied with, depends upon its own discretion. And 
if it is a general practice in E Jurope, as Grotius affirms that it is, to 
waive this right, unless where the crimes are very heinous, ‘ae prac- 
tice has been taken up upon principles ¢ ither of political prudence, or 
of tenderness towards the offenders; for whatever may have been 
established among particular nations by express compacts, there is 
no general law which obliges all nations in the world, or all nations 
in Europe, to hold this conduct.” 2 Ruth. Inst., 519. 


These authorities very clearly prove, that the right in 
question extends to all cases whatsoever; that it is usually 
42 VOL. 111.—No. 6. 
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waived, except in cases of importance, but that this usage 
does not extend to all nations, and establishes no general 
rule for all nations; and that in every case, whether great or 
small, it depends exclusively on the discretion of the injured 
party, whether he will assert the right or waive it. We are 
wholly at a loss to imagine from what authority, conspicu- 
ous or obscure, Governor Seward derived the idea that the 
right extends only to those crimes which are recognized as 
such by all civilized countries. He was probably misled by 
too hasty an examination of a passage in Vattel. That 
author says, that the practice of delivering up the criminal 
is “pretty generally observed with respect to great crimes, or 
such as are equally contrary to the laws or the safety of all 
nations. Assassins, incendiaries and robbers are seized 
every where,” &c.—B. ii. ch. vi. 876. Governor Seward 
has not drawn the distinction between “a practice generally 
observed,” and a law of universal obligation; nor has he 
seemed to know that Vattel mentions assassins, incendiaries 
and robbers merely as examples, and not as the only crimi- 
nals to whom the rule applies. 

The second branch of his first proposition is equally un- 
supported. It is not true, as he is compelled to affirm, that 
theft is not a crime in the view of all civilized countries ; nor 
is it true, that the usage of nations waives the right to de- 
mand the surrender of thieves. It is one of the crimes de- 
nounced in the Decalogue, and therefore must be recognized 
as such, at least by all Christian nations. Indeed, it is so 
considered every where; not by civilized men only, but by 
savages also. It is among the very worst of crimes; be- 
cause it strikes at the very existence of the social state, by 
invading the rights of property. Even then admitting that 
the first branch of the proposition is true, that the right in 
question does not extend to any case except where the crime 
charged is recognized as such by all “civilized countries,” the 
present case comes clearly within the rule. Theft is a very 
“heinous crime,” as the terms are used by Rutherforth ; it is 
“a great crime, and such as is equally contrary to the laws 
and safety of all nations,” according to the expression of 
Vattel ; and it is recognized as a crime by “all civilized 
countries,” as required by the rule of Governor Seward. 

We confess that we do not see how Governor Seward 
could evade this consequence of his own principle. He 
seems to have been perfectly aware of the difficulty, and has 
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seized on the only avenue of escape left open to him. He 
boldly denies that in this case there has been any theft at 
all. He takes the broad ground that man cannot have a pro- 
perty in man, and therefore that there can be no such crime 
as the stealing of a slave. It is true, that this new proposi- 
tion is urged to help out his construction of the Constitution 
of the United States, and we shall examine it particularly 
when we come to that part of the subject. At present we 
will only remark, that Governor Seward has not dealt inge- 
nuously with his own argument. If, as he affirms, the Con- 
stitution of the United States has established no new rule 
upon the subject, but has only adopted the rule established 
by the law of nations, he has no right to look to the consti- 
tution for aid in the construction of that law. The very 
converse is true; if the constitution be a mere adoption of 
the law of nations, then we must look to the law of nations 
to discover what the constitution is. It is not enough that 
the constitution, according to Governor Seward’s notion of 
it, authorizes him to look to the laws and political maxims of 
New-York alone, to decide what is, and what is not, crime. 
He professes to rely on the law of nations, and that law 
alone can determine this point. If, therefore, he would show 
that the present case is not within the law of nations, he 
must, by his own rule, show, either that theft is not recog- 
nized as a crime by “all civilized countries,” or that it is im- 
possible, by the law of nations, to steal a man. The first 
part of the alternative he admits to be against him; and we 
presume that he will not find the second at all more favora- 
ble. Domestic slavery has existed from the earliest period 
of authentic history, down to the present day. There is 
not one considerable Christian c ountry, in which it has not, 
at some time or other, prevailed; and every one of them 
now acknowledges, not only that it isa possible, but that it 
is also a legitimate institution. And here the argument 
would seem to be at an end. Theft is a crime charged upon 
the absconding felons, and theft is recognized as a crime by 
all “civilized countries.” ‘Therefore, theft is within the rule. 
According to the law of nations, man may have a property 
in man: and. of course, theft may be committed by stealing 
aman. ‘Therefore, this theft is within the rule, as well as 
any other. ‘The conclusion is irresistible 

We will now examine the second proposition of Governor 
Seward, viz.: that the Constitution of the United States es- 
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tablishes no new rule, but merely adopts, as between the 
States, the rule of the law of nations. The clause referred 
to is in the following words: “A person charged in any State 
with treason, felony, or other crime, who shall flee from jus- 
tice and be found in another State, shall, on demand of the 
Executive authority of the State from which he fled, be de- 
livered up, to be removed to the State having jurisdiction of 
the crime.” This clause, Governor Seward supposes to be 
nothing more than a declaration that the general law of na- 
tions, as to this point, shall prevail between the States. 

The idea, to say the least of it, is scarcely worthy of the 
subject or the occasion. If such had been the purpose of 
the Convention, it would have been much easier to express 
it in so many words, than by the indirect and circuitous pro- 

ess here adopte od. In a case of this sort, wise men would 

not leave to implic ation any important right which language 
could plainly define. If the y considere .d the States as sepa- 
rate and independent nations with respect to one another, 
they knew that the law of nations would apply to them of 
course, and that there was no necessity for any constitution- 
al provision upon the subject. If they did not consider them 
as separate and indepe nden ‘nt nations, then they equally knew 
that the law of nations was not applicable to them, and that 
it was consequently necessary to provide a new rule adapted 
to their peculiar relations. ‘This was the case in point of 
fact. They knew that the several States were not several 
nations, in any sense of the terms; that in the contemplation 
of the law of nations, they were only component parts of 
one entire nation; and that their more close and intimate 
relation to one another required a much more liberal rule 
than could be found in the code of international law. This 
will be made more apparent by-and-by. 

We may, however, with periect safety to the present ar- 
gument, admit the proposition of Governor Seward, in its 
full extent. If the Constitution merely adopts the law of 
nations, then that law, as we have alre ady shown, clearly 
sustains the demand of Virginia in the present case. 

But Governor Seward is not satisfied with this admission. 
He found it necessary to the purpose of his argument, to 
deny the truth of his own proposition, and to affirm that 
the Constitution, instead of merely adopting the law of na- 
tions, contracted that law in a very important particular. 
He affirms, that the Constitution refers only to those crimes 
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which are declared to be such (not by the consent of “all 
civilized countries,” but) by the laws of the particular State 
on which the demand is made. 

This is, indeed, a discovery! But, perhaps, we have done 
injustice to Governor Seward, and that he does not mean to 
affirm that this is a new principle engrafted upon the Con- 
stitution, but that it is an old one, adopted from the law of 
nations. It shall be examined in both these aspects. 

Every nation has a perfect right to regulate its own in- 
ternal concerns; and, among the rest, to determine for itself 
what shall, and what shall not, be crime. This right is ne- 
cessary, not only to its well being, but to its very existence ; 
it isa primary object of the protection of the law of nations. 
No other than the nation itself can be competent to decide 
what is dangerous to its safety, or injurious to its interests; 
and in proportion as its power in this respect is abridged or 
denied, it ceases to be either independent or free. ‘This is 
directly asserted by the law of nations, as that law is inter- 
prete din the practice of “all civilized countries.” The doc- 
trine now uncer consideration is founded upon this idea. 
Nations are regarded as moral agents, and consequently, as 
hound by moral laws. It is their duty to do all the good 
they can, and no injury to one another. The ordinary right 
to demand redress for wrong done, and the rec iproc al duty 
to render it, exist between them. The only foundation of 
this right is the wrong done, not to another, but to the par- 
ticular nation itself; and it is impossible to ascertain the na- 
ture and extent of the wrong, except by reference to its own 
laws, institutions, interests and general condition. It would 
be strange to say, that aman would do no wrong in poison- 
ing another, provided his own stomach were fortified with 
antidotes. It is here that the great error of Governor Se- 
ward appears. His argument would be perfectly conclusive, 
if the States of Virginia and New-York should exchange 
places. If New-York were demanding of Virginia the sur- 
render of a slave stealer, it would be a conclusive reply that 

the crime could not possibly have been committed, because 
in New-York there were no slaves. But this is the reverse 
of the case before us. Virginia is the complaining party ; 
and she complains of a wrong done to herself. New-York 
has no right to say that no wrong has been done to Virginia, 
because she had no power so to frame her own institutions 
and laws, as to make the act complained of acrime; she has 
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no right to say, that the institutions actually established, and 
the laws ac tually passe -d, in Virginia, are such that she can- 
not sustain any injury by the breach or invasion of them. 

It will be apparent, from a moment's reflection, that the 
rule contended for by Governor Seward would completely 
subvert that part of the law of nations which we are now 
considering. It refers the injured nation not to its own 
laws and institutions for the measure of the wrong, but to 
those of the nation whose people have committed it; and 
thus puts it in the power of the trespassing nation, to with- 
hold the acknowledged rights of all nations, from all who 
may not choose to conform to her laws and policy. This 
would render the right in question utterly nugatory, even in 
the most important cases in which it can be asserted. For 
example, treason is acknowledged, by “all civilized coun. 
tries,” to be a crime of the dee pest die, and such as clearly 
requires the surrender of the absconding traitor, by the na- 
tion with which he may take refuge. What is treason? The 
law of nations gives no precise definition of it, and affords 
no rule by whic h it may be ascertained. That law merely 
contemplates it as a high crime against the State, involving 
treachery, and a breach of that faith and trust which sub- 
sist between the individual and his country. In what par- 
ticular acts it shall consist, each nation determines for itself. 
By our Constitution, it consists only in levying war against 
the United States, or adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort. In England, a great variety “of offences 
are made treason, some of which refer peculiarly to the 
king and his crown. In that country it is treason to “com- 
pass or imagine the death of our lord the king;” to “violate 
the king’s companion or daughter ;” to counterfe it the king's 
coin, and others of like kind. If an American citizen should 
commit all these crimes in England, and take refuge in the 
United States, could we refuse to deliver him up, upon the 
demand of England? Would it be enough for us to say, 
“We admit that treason is a high crime, and that it is the 
duty of ‘all civilized countries’ to > surrende r traitors upon the 
demand of their offended nations; but we cannot admit that 
the accused in the present case is a traitor, because, accord: 
ing to our constitution and laws, there cannot be a king; and, 
of course, it is impossible for treason to be committed, ei- 
ther in compassing or imagining his death, or in violating his 
companion or daughter, or in counterfeiting his coin?” The 
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absurdity of such a pretension must be apparent to every 
one. And yet, the proposition and reasoning of Governor 
Seward would not only justify the refusal on the part of the 
United States, in the case supposed, but would enjoin it, as 
anact of positive duty. The difference of grade in the 
two offences makes no difference in the principle. Each is 
a sufhicient foundation of the right to demand the surrender 
of the wrong-doer, and the refusal to do so is justified by 
precisely the same reason, in both cases. New-York has no 
more right to say what shall constitute theft in Virginia, 
than the United States have to say, what shall constitute 
treason in England. The right does not exist in either case; 
and the assertion of it would virtually abrogate so much of 
the law of nations as applies to the present subject. 

A proposition, which involves such consequences as these, 
can scarcely be sound. We venture to affirm that Governor 
Seward can find no authority for it, in any respectable wri- 
ter, either of ancient or modern times. It is certainly no 
part of the law of nations, so far as our inquiries have ex- 
tended into that subject. Let us see, then, if Governor Sew- 
ard is better supported in supposing it to be a novelty, en- 
grafted on the Constitution of the United States. 

National compacts form a part of the law of nations. 
They are their written, as contradistinguished from their 
unwritten law; and they supersede the unwritten law, so 
faras they vary from it. They are to be construed, like all 
other agreements, by their own terms, fairly and justly in- 
terpreted, and with due regard to the relations of the par- 
ties, and the object to be obtained. If we apply this rule 
to the provisions of the Constitution before us, there can be 
no room for doubt. ‘The words are, “treason, felony, or 
other crime.” The natural understanding of these terms 
must be, that they relate to such acts as are crimes against 
the complaining State; for none other would authorize the 
demand of redress in any form. And this is equally appa- 
rent from a strict and technical construction of them. It 
has already been shown that treason is determined, in all 
cases, by the law of the country against which it is com- 
mitted; and in the absence of all proof to the contrary, we 
are bound to suppose that the other terms, used in the same 
connexion, are also used in reference to the same rule of 
construction. 
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But this technical reasoning is unworthy of the subject. 
It is impossible that any man, who entertains just views of 


the principles of our union, can suppose that the convention 
designed to contract, in its application between the United 
States, any rule of friendly duty or kindness, and, least of all, 
the rule in question, prescribe od by the law of nations. On 
the contrary, there is an absolute necessity, resulting from 
their very situation and circumstances, that a different con- 
struction should prevail. ‘The States are c omparative ly small 
in point of territory, and they are also coterminous. The 


citizens of each are entitled to all the rights of citizens of 


each and every other, when within the limits thereof. It 
will be in most cases impossible, and in all cases difficult, for 
a State to execute its criminal laws, when a few hours’ travel 
may take the offender beyond their reach. And why should 
not the offender fly from justice, if he may receive, in another 
State, a virtual pardon of his crime, and be admitted to all 
the rights of citizenship,upon perfect equality with the native 
born and guiltless citizens of that State? And when we 
reflect that petty crimes, which are easily committed, easily 
concealed, and lightly punished, are, by their frequency, as 
injurious to the commonweal, as those of greater atrocity, 
which, as they are less easily concealed, and more severely 
punished, are proportionally rare, we shall not fail to see 
how important it is that the States should aid one another in 


the execution of every penal law, whatever be the grade of 


the offence. We cannot doubt that this was contemplated 
by the framers of our constitution, and was intended to b 
secured by the provision under consideration. We profess 
to have adopted that constitution, “in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, ensure domesiic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” Here is an acknowledgment that we have com- 
mon rights and common interests, and here is a pledge that 
we will respect those rights in one another, and protect them 
by our common power. But this recognition will be worth 
nothing, and this pledge will scarcely be redeemed, if the 
States, in their ordinary intercourse, treat one another as 
strangers and aliens; if the most essential claims of national 
kindness and courtesy are to be scanned by nice and tech- 
nical rules; if the demands of justice are to be refused, 
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unless they come up to the standard established by adversary 
and hostile nations among themselves. Our system requires 
a much more liberal view of our relations to one another, 
and of the duties which these relations impose. 

We think it altogether clear, therefore, that Governor 
Seward was mistaken in supposing that the right in question 
is confined, either by the law of nations, or by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, to those cases only in which the 
crime charged is recognized as such by the State on which 
the demand is made. One may well be astonished that such 
an idea should ever have been introduced into a controversy 
of this sort. New-York has no local or peculiar interest at 
stake, and had no just reason to take so unfriendly a position. 
We of the South well know how to appreciate her conduct, 
and shall be at no loss to understand her motives, when we 
come to know the particular subject to which her new doc- 
trines are applied. Her object is to reach domestic slavery 
at the South; and, for this, she has not hesitated to violate 
the Constitution of the United States, and pervert the law of 
nations. She gives us to understand, that, as domestic sla- 
very is forbidden by her own laws, and as it is a maxim of 
her government, that “man cannot have a property in man,” 
her authorities will pay no respect to any right which is 
supposed to spring from that institution! A strange preten- 
sion, indeed, and one which, if she were not blinded by her 
anti-slavery zeal,she would feel herse sf e stoppe ‘d from urging. 
The Constitution of the United States acknowledges, that 
man may have a property in man; she is a party to that 
compact, and was herself a slave-holder when she became a 
party to it. What right has she to throw off its authority 
now? and that, too, at the very time that she professes to 
rely on its prov isions, for the vindication of her strange and 
hostile conduct? We have a right so to characterize it. 
This whole controversy is little better than a dispute about 
words. Whatever doubts may have arisen, in regard to the 
application of the right in question, to particular offences, 
resting on their peculiar circumstances, all “civilized coun- 
tries,” without a single exception, agree that it is a crime of 
the highe -st kind, in one nation, or the people of one nation, 
to attempt to subvert, either by direct or indirect means, the 
government or institutions of another. Domestic slavery is 
the most important institution of the South ; it is, in truth, 
43 VOL 111,—no. 6. 
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the basis of all their institutions. In Virginia, it is guarded 
by a peculiar system of laws, sanctioned by the severest 
penalties. She alone can determine what laws are nec cessary 
to protect it, and the rights and interests which spring from 
it. She has distinctly declared her opinion upon this point, 
in all her legislative enactments touching it. In her view, it 
is neither a political, a moral, nor a social evil. But even if 
it be the one or the other, or all of them together, she knows 
that it is fixed upon her by uncontrollable circumstances, and 
that she is compelled to treat it as a permanent and un. 
changeable institution. Her whole system of laws and 
domestic policy looks to the preservation of it, not only asa 
political institution, but as the chief property interest of her 
people. But, asa political institution, it cannot be preserved, 
if her slaves may be seduced from their allegiance, and 
stirred up to rebellion, without crime in the seducer. Asa 
property interest, it cannot be protected, if the slave may be 
stolen without crime in the thief. In either case, impunity to 
the offender will destroy it; in the one, by murder or civil 
strife; in the other, by rendering it not worth preserving, 
With these high interests at stake, and when she is demand- 
ing a just and necessary security for them, it is no better 
than solemn foolery, to tell her that her claims cannot be 
allowed, because man cannot have property in man! 

So paramount in importance is domestic slavery in Vir- 
ginia, both in itself and its bearing upon other institutions, 
that she might well declare, that any attempt to destroy or 
invade it, should be treason. And if she should do so, would 
New-York feel herself authorized to shelter the absconding 
traitor, upon the ground that no such treason could be com- 
mitted against herself? Ina case so directly involving the 
government of Virginia and the safety of her people, is she 
to look for her rule of conduct to another State? If she is, 
her independence is merely nominal, and her sovereignty an 
idle pretence. It was at one time a highly penal offence in 
Holland to kill a stork; because it was the natural instinct of 
that bird to kill the vermin that infested her dikes, and often 
destroyed them. The preservation of its life, therefore, was 
a high public concern; because upon that depended, in some 
degree, the security of the country against inundation. But 
the principle asserted by Governor Seward would not autho- 
rize Holland to demand of New-York the surrender of a 
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felon who had destroyed all her storks, and thus, indirectly, 
let in the ocean upon her plains and cities, because there 
were no storks in New-York ! 

Such are the consequences to which this new doctrine 
leads; a doctrine absurd under all circumstances, but pecu- 
liarly objectionable when applied between the States of our 
confederacy. ‘The nations of the earth have adopted no 
uniform standard, to which the governments of all of them 
must conform; they have adopted no rule, for their inter- 
course with one another, which disregards the peculiar laws 
and institutions of each. It is the interest of all of them to 
regard, as “a crime of great atrocity,” whatever strikes at 
the existence of government itself, or endangers great poli- 
tical institutions, or impairs the value of ‘le ading public 
interests. It is the interest of all, that each shall judge for 
itself as to these matters; and the right to do so Is necessa- 
rily implied in all friendly intercourse between them. If all 
this be true of the several nations of the world, how much 
more forcibly does it apply to the close and fraternal rela- 
tions of the Statesof ourunion! The natural law of right, 
would have but few subjects on which to act, if it did not 
protect the States themselves, and their institutions; the 
national law of kindness and courtesy would be a useless 
form, if it extended to those cases only to which both parties 
had an immediate interest to apply it. 

It cannot be denied that the attitude which New-York has 
assumed on this occasion, argues very little respect, on her 
part, for her constitutional obligations, whilst it subjects her 
to the just suspicion of unfriendly feelings towards Virginia. 
She has displayed a harsh and uncompromising temper, 
which the circumstances of the case did not call for, and an 
arrogant and dictatorial spirit, not warranted by any just 
pretensions of her own. We doubt not, that her fixed hos- 
tility to domestic slavery, as it exists in the Southern States, 
has rendered her blind to the injustice which she has done 
to them, and insensible to the inevitable and disastrous 
results of her conduct. We have had, within the last twenty 
years, proofs enovgh of this hostility, and of the extraordi- 
hary ignorance of her people of the true nature and charac- 
ter of the institution which they so ruthlessly assail. The 
first abolition society was organized in her principal City ; 
that socie ty has spre ‘ad, until it embraces half her people as 
its members, and all of them as its friends; it has sent its 
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agents throughout the South, to preach insurrection to our 
slaves; its press has labored, with indefatigable zeal, in 
printing and distributing among us inflammatory writings 


and pictures, giving false representations of the condition of 
the slave, and of his treatment by the master; our people 
have been stigmatized as man-stealers, and branded with 
every other epithet of opprobrium, in the Billingsgate vo- 
cabulary of her fanatics; all these things have been done, 
not only with impunity, but with her approbation and en- 
couragement. Her government has stood aloof, with folded 
arms, and seen her people devise,mature, and put in execution, 
plans against our institutions and properties, and the personal 
safety of our people. We might then have said to her—and 
we ought to have said to her—that a nation which thus sane- 
tions the hostile conduct of its members, makes itself a party 
to their crime ; that if she could restrain her people, and 
would not, she was our worst enemy ; and that if she would, 
and could not, she was our most dangerous associate. We 
should never have considered it a sufficient apology for her, 
that her government had no power to prevent her people 
from destroying us. And now, as if the measure of our 
wrongs were not already full enough, she is determined to 
make it overflow, by still more effective exertions of her 
hostile spirit. During the last year, and when the present 
controversy was depending, in the very midst of the just 
complaints of Virginia, and in very contempt of her just 
demands, her Legislature passed a law prescribing the course 
of proceeding in her courts for the recovery of fugitive 
slaves, of which the following is a summary. 

1. ‘The fact, whether the person claimed be a slave or not, 
shall be tried by a jury, as in other cases of jury trial. 

2. He shall be defended at the public cost. 

3. If the finding of the jury shal! be in favor of the slave, 
he shall be set at liberty, and shall never thereafter be moles- 
ted upon the same claim. 

1. The claimant of the slave shall not be entitled to any 
process for the recovery of him, until he shall give bond with 
two sureties, residents and freeholders of New-York, in the 
penalty of one thousand dollars, and with conditions to pay 
all costs legally chargeable against him; to pay to the slave 
two dollars per week while the proceedings are pending ; to 
pay, not only costs, but the ¢ rpenses of the slave, if the 
jury should find in his favor, and also one hundred dollars to 
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the slave, and all damages which he may sustain in conse- 
“ nce of the proceeding. 

. No judicial officer of the State shall issue any process, 
except under this act, and of course shall not execute the act 
of Congress upon this subject, under pain of being held 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

6. Every attempt to arrest and remove a slave, except 
under the provisions of this act, shall subject the person to a 
penalty of five hundred dollars to the slave himself; and he 
shall, moreover, be guilty of kidnapping, and be punished by 
confinement, in the State prison, for a period not exceeding 
ten years. 

Toleave no doubt of the purpose for which the law was 
passed, it is expressly declared that, although it relates, in its 
terms, to “fugitives from service or labor,” yet that it “shall 
not be su construed as to apply to the relation of master and 
apprentice, which may exist in any other State.” Of course, 
itapplies only to our slaves, and to them only was it designed 
to apply ° 

We need scarcely pause to remark, that this law is in direct 
violation of the Constitution of the United States. That 
instrument declares, that “No person held to service or labor 
in one State, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such service 
or labor, but shall be delivered up, on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due.” The Constitution 
of the United States has long been a very accommodating 
instrument in the hands of the government of New-York. 
Neither need we advert to the fact that there is an act of 
Congress, now in force, prescribing a just and practicable 
course of proceeding, to carry into execution this provision 
of the constitution. New-York is equally above this federal 
authority, and has declared, in the law just cited, that it shall 
be a misdemeanor in her civil officers to obey it. We con- 
template this law of hers, only as indicative of her feelings 
towards the Southern States, and of her deliberate purpose 
tomake unceasing war upon their most important institution. 
Who does not see that the course of proceeding here pres- 
cribed is, in effect, an absolute prohibition to the slaveholder 
to reclaim his slave, in New-York? The owners of fugitive 
slaves are, for the most part, farmers or planters, with few 
acquaintances out of their own States, or even their own 
neighborhoods. How then will it be possible for them to 
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find sureties for a thousand dollars, not merely among the 
people of New-York, but among her freeholde rs! Some of 
these claimants, too, may be very poor, and the fugitive slay 
which they endeavor to reclaim, may constitute their princi 
pal or their only property. How then can it be expected 
that they will be able to pay, in addition to the heavy expen. 
ses always attending the recovery of a fugitive slave, two 
dollars per week to the slave himself, during the entire pen- 
ding of the proceedings? Who can tell how long the 
proceedings may be continued? 'The ingenuity of counsel, 
even without calculating the favorable disposition of the 
court, may keep the case undecided, until the whole fortune 
of the applicant will be exhausted in charges. In the mean 
time, the slave is better off, by being supported at the master’: 
expense, while he is left at large and unrestrained. And 
even if all these difficulties, absolutely insuperable in them. 
selves, were not interposed, who will give himself the troubk 
of any attempt to reclaim his slave, when he reflects on the 
mode in which his right is to be decided? A jury is to try 
the question; a jury of New-Yorkers; the very peopl 
among whom it is received as a fundamental maxim, that 
“man cannot have a property in man” The ConcErrays 
of all the twelve is necessary to a finding, and there is not 
the remotest chance that a jury will be found, in any part of 
that State, of whom at least one will not believe that th 
natural right of man to personal liberty supercedes all posi- 
tive laws to the contrary. The most that the claimant can 
expect is a hung jury; and this is the very thing that the 
slave will desire, for he pays no court charges, and is sup. 
ported, in the mean time, at his master’s cost. A Southern 
man must be infatuated, indeed, if he subjects himself to al 
this harassment, trouble and e xpense, in pursuit of an object 
absolutely be yond his reach, and of no Sg ew nt value in 
itself. Still more infatuated must he be, if, with the cer 
tainty of defeat before him, he subjects himself to all the 
penalties of defeat, as prescribed by this law. 

There is something offensive to the honest mind in the 
contemplation of this law. It is, at best, a clumsy cheat, 
which the projectors of it had not the art to disguise. Itis 
entitled, “An act to extend the right of trial by jury ;” » 
effect, itis an act to rob the Southern man of his slaves. 


Throughout its whole provisions, one, ignorant of the fact, 


that domestic slavery existed at the South, would be utterly 
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at aloss to find any objections to it. But with a knowledge 
of the existence of that institution, it cannot fail to strike 
every impartial mind, as an insidious blow aimed at it, 
through the forms of honest legislation. It is a palpable 
fraud upon the South, calculated to excite, at once, her indig- 
nation and her contempt. It is an insult to her intelligence, 
to suppose that she can see in it any purpose to do her jus- 
tice. On the contrary, it is manifestly, plainly, and beyond 
all question or doubt, a contrivance to defeat justice ; to get 
around the plain provisions of the constitution ; to defeat, by 
indirection, the rights of Southern men; to give liberty to 
the Southern slave, under the specious and deceitful pretence 
of “extending the rights of trial by jury.” 

We are told by Vattel, that a nation is guilty of the base 
attempt of its members, “when, by its manners or the max- 
ims of its government, it accustoms and authorizes its 
citizens to plunder and use all foreigners indifferently, or to 
make inroads upon the neighboring countries, &c.” Upon 
this principle he justifies the wars of civilized nations upon 
those barbarous countries whose people live by aggressions 
upon the rights of others. It becomes New-York to reflect. 
how very near she has brought herself to this obnoxious 
condition. It is true she is not “barbarous,” and does not 
authorize her people to “plunder and use all foreigners in- 
differently,” nor to “make inroads upon the neighboring 
countries.” But her “manners and the maxims of her gov- 
ernment” not only authorize, but encourage her people, to 
make inroads—not by force, but by fraud—upon all slave- 
holding States, and to plunder or steal—not all their pro- 
perty, but that portion which is the most important and val- 
uable tothem. She will have no just reason to complain, if 
those States, against which she is thus making war in dis- 
TUS, should ultimately consider her, neither asa friendly, 
nor as a civilized State. 

We now have the whole subject fully before us, and no- 
thing short of an infatuation amounting to positive folly can 
make us misunderstand it. Much has been said, and much 
is now daily said, to persuade the people of the Southern 
States that abolitionism is dead at the North. Their states- 
men are continually proclaiming that we have nothing to 
apprehend from that party; but they offer us no proof of 
this, save their own assurances alone. We doubt not that 
they are perfectly sincere; but it would be something worse 
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than mere delusion in us to rely on such assurances, against 
the conclusive proofs that are before us. Who is so credu. 
lous as to believe that Governor Seward would have ven- 
tured to take the ground which he has taken, or that the 
Legislature of New-York would have dared to pass the un- 
constitutional and scandalous law above referred to, if they 
had not known that there was, among the people of that 
State, a general and deep-rooted fee'ing, upon which they 
could safely rely for justification and support? One fact of 
this sort outweighs a thousand verbal assurances to the con- 
trary. What is it to us, that a few rude people, more in 
sport, than through any fixed principle, occasionally hoot an 
abolitionist in the street, or break the windows of an abol- 
tionist meeting-house? Nay, what would it be to us, if the 
society itself were dissolved? \There is no necessity for 
private associations to effect what the greatest and most 
powerful of their States has undertaken, in her corporate 
political character Her great functionaries are abolitionists; 
they have proclaimed, not only that slavery ought not to 
exist, but that, in rerum natura, it cannot exist; that they 
will consider it, wheresoever established, as founded only 
in injustice and oppression; that they will shelter and pro- 
tect, by all the powers of their stations, every man who al- 
tacks it; that they will consider their obligations to do so 
paramount to the obligation of all positive compacts; that, 
for this purpose, they will deny to the slaveholder all right 
against his slave in their courts of justice, by throwing in 
his way insuperable embarrassments and difficulties. All 
this has been said and done by her civil authorities, and all 
this her people have approved. New-York is an abolition 
ist State; abolitionist in opinion; abolitionist in feeling; ab- 
olitionist in the principles of her government; abolitionist 
in her legislation, and abolitionist in her conduct to her sister 
States. The evidence of this is conclusive and irresistible. 
We may hang up the miserable agents of private abolition 
societies, who come among us under a thousand deceitful 
pretences, and we may punish, with whatever severity, those 
who distribute incendiary publications among us. Hitherto, 
all our vigor has been exhausted upon these contemptible ob 
jects, and has wasted itself in trifling and inefficient legisla- 
tion. We have now another sort of adversary to oppose. 
The great State of New-York has thrust the individual ab- 
olitionist aside; she has taught the abolition societies to feel 
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their own insignificance, by taking their own unholy office 
upon herself. She is not only particeps criminis with them, 
but she is now the only criminal! She has taken upon her- 
self the offences of all her people, and now rejoices in the 
glory of it! While such an adversary is in the field, a vic- 
tory over individuals or private associations would be alike 
unprofitable and inglorious. ) 

What, then, ought Virgirfia todo? We shall be at no loss 
to answer this question, if we duly reflect on the dangers 
which threaten us, and the measures which are necessasy to 
cuard us against them, 

- The principle asserted by New-York strikes at the very 
foundation of our right to our slaves. It is not enough that 
the Constitution of the United States recognizes the right 
and professes to secure it. New-York, although a party to 
that instrument, and a slaveholder herself, when she became 
a party to it, no longer acknowledges its authority in this res- 
pect. With her, it isa fundamental maxim of moral justice, 
and a fundamental principle of civil government, that “man 
cannot have a property in man.” The sagacity of Governor 
Seward has discovered, contrary to all the supposed lights 
of modern times, and in spite of the experience of all na- 
tions in all ages, that there is one condition in which it is 
impossible for man to be placed: one civil relation which no 
civil society, Whatever be its form, has the power to esta- 
blish! The right or the wrong of the thing does not enter 
atall into his proposition. With him, it 1s a question of 
power alone; and as he does not acknowledge that the thing 
can be done at all, he considers every attempt to do it as a 
mere nullity. Whatever the Constitution of the United 
States may say; whatever the Laws and Constitution of 
Virginia may say; Governor Seward, speaking in the name 
and by the authority of New-York, declares, that so far as 
she and her civil authorities are concerned, she does not ad- 
mitthat there is, or that there can be aslave any where! In 
her eye, our slaves are absolutely free, by virtue of that law 
of nature which she chooses to consider paramount to all 
civil obligations. Of course we cannot expect her to recog- 
hize our right in them, under any circumstances whatever, 
hor can we rely on her aid.in any respect, to maintain and 
preserve that institution. ( On the contrary, she has pro- 
claimed herself the uncompromising enemy of it. Her 
conduct in the present controversy has performed the office 
44 VOL. 111.—Nno. 6. 
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of a thousand incendiary pamphlets. She has proclaimed to 
all the slaves at the South, that they are held in bondage 
contrary to a natural right which no civil society can take 
away; and, of course, that they may justly shake off their 
chains in the best way that they can. And she has told 
them that, whenever the y may do so, and fly to her for re. 
fuge, her sympathy shall soothe, and her arm protect them, 
Here is an invitation, as open and direct as language can make 
it, to insurrection and rebellion, to private assassination, to 
poisoning, and to all the other dreadful schemes of vengeance 
to which men may be driven by a sense of intolerable wrong, 
There is no exaggeration in this. Whether New-York means 
this or not, such is the necessary result of her conduct and 
principles. No nation can enforce its laws, or protect itself 
from civil strife or bloodshed, whilst a neighboring nation, 
as powerful as itself, is engaged in sowing the seeds of dis 
content in one half of its people, and stirring them up to 
outrage, by promising them impunity for the worst crimes 
that they can commit against the other half. We know how 
indefatigable is the spirit of abolitionism; with what secrecy 
and caution its plans are_laid, and with what cunning they 
are put into execution. ( In spite of all our laws to prevent 
it, anti-slavery pamphlets’ are scattered through the entire 
South. We find them on tavern floors, in steamboat cabins, 
lying on the way-side; and no one can teil how they came 
there! They are sent to us by the mail, carefully enveloped, 
so that their true character may not be known until they 
reach our farm-houses. The agents of these cold-blooded 
murderers approach us in countless forms, and under dis 
guises which it is almost impossible to penetrate. Coming 
with ostensible purposes of a respectable character, they ea- 
sily impose on the ready confidence of the South, and thus 
walk in security among us, while they are planning our des- 
truction. In the mean time, their press is at work, not only 
in printing inflammatory pamphlets, but in preparing school- 
books, insiduously calculated to instil into the infant minds ¢ 
our children hatred of the institutions under which they live. 
We know that all this has been done, and we cannot havé 
forgotten the uneasiness and alarm which it excited among 
our people. And it was done with death staring the actors 
in the face; with a perfect knowledge that if they were de 
tected, they would be hung upon the first tree. Nay, more: 
it was done when the actors did not know that, although they 
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might be fortunate enough to escape detection, while they re- 
mained among us, they might not afterwards be demanded 
and delivered up for punishment under our laws. As yet, 
neither New-York nor Maine had openly shaken off the 
shackles of our Federal Constitution, nor treated all the 
claims of national duty and courtesy with derision. But 
what have we to expect now? New-York herself, in her 
character as a State, has entered the lists as an avowed com- 
batant in this war upon our rights. The people know that 
they cannot render her a more acceptable service, than by 
fighting the battle for her in their own secret way; they 
know, that by means of rail-roads and steamboats, they can 
fly from our vengeance with the velocity of a bird through 
the air, and that as soon as they shall place themselves be- 
yond the reach of our arm, they shall be beyond the reach 
of all punishment. Here is encouragement enough to arouse 
even the most faint hearted to action; and can we reasonably 
suppose that it will not have that effect ? 

Those who believe that slavery cannot exist, except by a 
gross abuse of a sacred and paramount right, easily persuade 
themselves that it is their duty to take part with the slave 
against the master, under all circumstances whatever. Mere 
human sympathy is enough to produce this conviction, to 
say nothing of that obtrusive impertinence which leads men 
to meddle with things which do not concern them. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose, therefore, that those who are 
thus encouraged by the example and protection of New- 
York, will, ere long, consider it their duty to prepare arms 
and other munitions of war, to be delivered to our slaves 
upon the first signal of insurrection. It will be easy to form 
magazines for this purpose, in New-York; for, according to 
their maxims, there are no slaves ; and it is not a violation 
of any law, or any duty, to sell or give arms to freemen ! 
And the delivery of them can be easily effected. A fast 
running steamboat could, if our vigilance should not prevent 
it, furnish, in a single night, means enough for the murder of 
all the whites, men, women, and children, in a dozen of our 
seaboard counties; ay, and be far beyond our reach, long 
before day ! 

This is but one of the countless number of modes in 
which these people may annoy and distress us, subverting 
our institutions, and placing our lives in jeopardy. And if 
Virginia should witness this, where is she to find redress, if 
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she now submit to the pretensions of New-York? Sucha 
state of things, between independent nations, would at once 
lead to open war; and the law of nations, on which Gover 
nor Seward is so fond of relying, would justify it. But that 
form of redress, in the case before us, although it may ulti- 
mately become necessary as our only means of self-defence, 
is of all things the most to be deprecated. ‘The best means 
of avoiding this deplorable evil, is to take our ground boldly 
and decisively, and to take it at once. New-York has not 
yet gone too far to retract. It becomes us to let her see, not 
merely in resolutions and threats on paper, but in our actions, 
a determination from which we cannot be driven, neither to 
submit to her unjust and hostile pretensions, nor to surrender 
our own just and indispensable rights. 

Even if the dreadful consequences which we have ima. 
gined should never be experienced, there is a kindred evil, 
scarcely less in magnitude, from which we cannot escape. 
Slave-stealing will become an occupation. 'The wealth and 
zeal of anti-slavery societies can easily procure the necessary 
agents. There is no theft so easily committed as this; for 
the very subject of the theft is the most efficient actor in it. 
It is easy to prepare the mind of the slave for an elopement; 
you have only to instil into him false hopes, and delude him 
with false promises. His ignorance renders him credulous, 
and, in the picture of the blessings of freedom which you 
present to him, his imagination readily supplies all tints ne- 
cessary to delight and charm him. You need not tell him, 
that in New-York he must either work or starve: that you 
are his friend only so far as to rob his master of his services, 
and that, when he is free, he can no longer eat nor drink, nor 
wear clothes, nor be nourished and comforted in sickness, at 
another man’s expense. All this he will be sure to discover 
in due season ; but your duty, as an enthusiast in the cause 
of freedom, does not extend to such matters as these. Show 
him the bright side of the picture, and he will not suspeet 
that it has a dark one. He is thus made an agent in stealing 
himself, and his own art and cunning are added to those of 
the thief. An inanimate object must be carried away ; but 
the slave that is stolen saves the thief that trouble. Reduced 
to a system, as slave-stealing is likely to be, it is difficult to 
imagine by what care in framing our laws, or by what vigi- 
lance in our police, it can be prevented. It will, at least, be 
so far successful, as to keep the minds of our slaves continually 
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engaged in contemplation of it, and constantly looking out 
for opportunities to avail themselves of it. Their fidelity 
will be destroyed, and their habits corrupted. Even the or- 
dinary discipline, which their relation to us renders neces- 
sary, it will not be possible to enforce, without a degree of 
severity foreign to our habits, shocking to our feelings, and 
oppressive to the slave himself. 

In whatever light we contemplate it, we cannot fail to dis- 
cover that the principle upon which New-York is acting, if 
fully carried out, must put in jeopardy the institution of sla- 
very itself. It cannot exist, with such determined and such 
powerful enemies continually attacking it. New-York has 
proclaimed herself the asylum of the slave, and of the slave- 
stealer. She has both the will and the power to effect her 
purposes, if she be not opposed by a resolution as firm as her 
own. ‘T'o us, the pending controversy presents but a single 
alternative. We must prepare ourselves, either to surrender 
our slaves to the dictation of New-York, or to maintain that 
institution at every hazard, and in defiance of every conse- 
quence. 

We have appealed to New-York, not once only but repeat- 
edly. We have reasoned with her calmly, and in the friendly 
spirit which becomes our political relations. We have ap- 
pealed to her justice, and even invoked her humanity. We 
have shown her the necessity of forbearance, by pointing out 
to her the disastrous consequences of her conduct, not to us 
only, but to herself and the whole union. Hitherto we have 
labored in vain. All attempts at negotiation have failed, and 
failed in a way to prove to us, beyond all doubt, that every 
future attempt will be equally abortive. We have no reason 
to believe that this very plain question, — ing our institu- 
tions and our personal safety, can ever be adjusted in a spirit 
of friendly conciliation. Virginia has already humbled her- 
self too much, in begging her sister States to acknowledge 
her undoubted rights. It was, therefore, with deep regret, 
not unmixed with mortification, that we saw the suggestion 
of Governor Gilmer, to send “one or more special Commis- 
sioners” to New-York, to argue this question over again, 
before her Legislature! Her Legislature has already spoken 
its sentiments, in language which it would be a reproach to 
our intelligence to misunderstand. This whole correspon- 
dence, with Governor Gilmer’s own very able argument, was 
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before that body, and they were asked to express their opinion 
upon it. ‘They did so, in the following words: 


“The Committee content themselves with the expression of their 
general concurrence in the views presented by the Governor, (Se- 
ward,) because the subject is one which cannot be expressed with 
brevity, and because it has been examined and illustrated with dis- 
tinguished ability. Conceiving that there is no occasion to submit 
any proposition to the House for its action, your Committee ask to be 
discharged from the farther consideration of the subject.” 


And they were discharged ; and so, the Legislature of 
New-York approved the reasoning, and adopted the princi 
ples of Governor Seward, out and out! And they did it too 
in a manner peculiarly cavalier and contemptuous. They 
did not condescend to argue the question at all, and declared 
that it would be perfectly useless to submit to them any pro- 
position upon the subject! After all this, and with their dis- 
creditable law in relation to fugitive slaves, still unrepealed, 
who would be willing to see Virginia again at their bar, a 
suppliant for herown rights! Up to this point, her conduet 
has been remarkably temperate, forbearing and dignified. It 
was due to her own self-respect that it should be so; but the 
same self-respect suggests that any farther attempt at nego- 
tiation in any form would degrade her. 

Still less ought she to invoke the interposition of the Fed- 
eral Government, in a case of this sort. "That Government 
has no constitutional power over the subject, and cannot be 
safely trusted with it. Besides, its authority, so far as it has 
been constitutionally exercised, has been defied and set at 
nought by New-York. There is, as we have before re- 
marked, an Act of Congress, at this moment in force, which, 
if executed in good faith, would remove many of the difi- 
culties now existing in regard to the recovery of fugitive 
slaves; but New-York disregards that law, and has, within 
the last year, virtually repealed it, within her own bounds, 
by a law of her own! ‘The more important part of the 
subject, the right to demand the stealers of our slaves, the 
legislation of Congress cannot reach. Neither is it within 
the cognizance of the Federal Courts. It is a duty which 
the Constitution prescribes to the Executives of the States, 
but there is no mode provided by the Constitution for en- 
forcing the performance of it. 

Virginia must rely on herself for the maintenance of her 
own rights. She is perfectly competent to do it, and nothing 
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more is necessary to point out the proper course, than a due 
respect for herself, and a fair view of the wrong that is done 
to her. It is due to those of her sister States which have a 
common interest with her in this question, to consult them 
in regard to some common measures of redress. If all, or 
even two or three, should unite in it, they will command a 
degree of respect which would be very reluctantly yielded 
to any one of them. ‘Their joint counsels will be more calm 
and deliberate, and their joint determination will possess a 
more imposing authority. ‘l‘his course will, it is true, re- 
quire a considerable time; but the delay itself will be ad- 
vantageous. It will evince a fixed purpose in Virginia, 
calmly formed and deliberately carried out, while it will 
allow time to New-York to retrace her steps, under wiser 
and more friendly counsels. A Convention of the Southern 
States, called with a view to this single subject, is probably 
the wisest, as it would certainly be the most efficient mea- 
sure which the occasion demands. The deliberations in 
the State Legislatures upon the subject; the discussions to 
which it would give rise, not merely in legislative halls, but 
among the people; the appointment of the members of the 
Convention ; the proceedings of that body while in session ; 
all these would not fail to diffuse among the people a full 
knowledge of the subject, which they probably would not 
acquire by any other means. We doubt not that the result 
would be, the full acknowledgment and firm establishment 
of Southern rights, without the slightest interruption to the 
harmony of the Union. 

There are some, however, whose imaginations take the 
alarm at every suggestion of this sort, and who think that 
they see dissension, civil war, and a countless host of similar 
evils, in every exercise of the sovereign power of a State for 
her own protection. Such men are always for submission. 
The utmost exertion of their courage amounts only to a 
prayer for mercy, or to that kind of blustering pretension 
which makes little boys whistle in the dark, to keep off the 
spectres. If these alarmists are to be listened to, it is worse 
than useless to agitate the subject any farther. Virginia has 
hitherto done but poor justice to her ancient renown, by 
any of her proceedings touching this great concern. Her 
whole legislation upon the subject, from the first moment 
that the abolitionists became formidable as a party, evinces 
an unmanly indecision, and a tremulous infirmity of pur- 








pose, well calculated to destroy her influence, and expose her 
to derision. We have acted under a constant delusion as to 
this matter. We have indulged the hope, in spite of all the 
warnings of our own experience, that our Northern sisters 
(God save the mark!) would ultimately wake up to a proper 
sense of our rights, and their own duty; and hence, we have 
submitted to every wrong, satisfied with a mere protest that 
wrong was not right! If we trace the history of this subject 
from its origin to the present time, we shall find that the pre. 
tensions of the non-slaveholding States have never, in any in- 
stance, been relaxed, and that they have uniformly claimed 
more and more, precisely in proportion as we have submitted 
or acquiesced. Even four years ago, no State in this Union 
would have ventured to tell us that our laws and institutions 
were null and void; that they did not give us any right in 
our own property; and that we had no power to protect that 
property, by laying the invaders of it undera penalty. And 
now, not one State only, but two—not New-York alone, but 
Maine along with her—not only take this extraordinary 
ground, but treat with derision and coo! contempt every ef- 
fort that the South has made to drive them from it. To 
what is this to be attributed, except to the growing influence 
of anti-slavery principles, and the utter impotency of our 
resistance? ‘The Northern States see, or think that they see, 
in the feebleness and inefficiency of our past measures, proof 
that our self-respect is gone, or that we have no confidence 
in our own strength. And they have a right to think so; 
for, hitherto, we have evinced more dread of a collision with 
them, than regard for our own institutions and property. It 
is surely time that this temporizing course were abandoned. 
Let us submit at once, if we mean to do so, and make a grace 
of it, if we can; it is better to do this, than to keep up a 
mere show of resistance, which only increases the pressure 
upon us. ‘The time has arrived when we should no longer 
be deluded by false hopes, nor rely on moderate expedients. 
The only alternative before us is an ignominious submission 
| on the one hand, or, on the other, a resort to measures fully 
| adequate to our protection, whatever other consequences they 
may involve. 

If our readers will look for the abolitionists as a party, 
they may mark them out by geographical lines. ‘The people 
of those States who do not own slaves are the enemies of 
slavery, and are not willing to tolerate it any where; the 
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people of those States where slavery prevails, believe that 
the institution ought to be, and of necessity must be protec- 
ted and preserved. ‘This is the general rule, but there are 
exceptions to il, both in the North and in the South. We 
presume that many more exceptions may be found in the 
former than in the latter portion of our country. An aboli- 
tionist at the South is a rare exec ee m indeed; but at the 


North there are many, and chiefly among the enlightened, 
the well-informed and the liberal, whose principles and whose 
conduct, in reference to this subject, give them honorable 
distinction among their countrymen. But they are too few 
and too feeble to resist the sti ne current of pe pular opinion 
against them. ‘l'heir States ma istain them in their high 
places of trust and honor; but they ne ver have yielded, and 
never will yield, to their influence, in their State policy, in 
reference to this subject. ‘The popularit y of no Northern 


statesman can withstand an open advocacy of domestic sla- 
very. With the full knowledge which we have of these 


things, there is little wisdom in making this a subj ct ol party 
difference among Southern statesmen. On this point, at 
least, one would suppose that they could not fail to be united. 
Still less discreet is it to mingle this question in any way 
with federal politics. It is a poor compliment to the South, 


to suppose that it is not ate uate to the prote ction of its own 
nights. Yet this distrust is ‘implied in the solicitude which 
has been manili sted by each political party to relieve its own 
indidate for the pre mt from the ch » of abolitionism, 
ind to fix it upon the candidate of thi ia It is true that 
these principles are justly considered, throughout al! the 
Southern States, as an absolute disqualification for any place 


of public trust or power ; but the topie has been too much 
commented on, in the late political canvass. i iy he discussion 
has been conducted as if the very existence of domestic 


s| ave ry re pended on the will ol the President of the United 
States. ‘T' this is well calculated to weaken the confidence of 
the people in themselves, and their State governments. They 
ought, on the contrary, to be constantly impressed with the 
truth, that, as they owe their Stat stitutions to their own 
will, they can maintain them by Astir own power; and that 
their rights can never be so much endangered, as when 
entrusted to the protection of others. 

We will not allow ourselves to suppose that in Virginia, 
and on a subject of this sort, party designs can be admitted, 
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or party influences be felt. It will be cheering to the patriot 
to see Virginians once more united, in acknowledging and 
upholding the just claims of theirown State. ‘The time has 
come when her iegislators must show in what light they 
regard their allegiance to her. When her political institu- 
tions are threatened by her sister States, when the unholy 
hands of strangers are laid upon the ark of her safety, and 
her very fireside altars in danger of overthrow, she has a 
right to look for fidelity in those whom she has called to 
minister in her own temples. In such a case, every species 
of defection is treachery. The legislator who, in devising 
measures for the defence of Virginia, rendered necessary by 
the unjust and ruinous pretensions of other States, pauses 
to see what effect they will have upon political parties at 
home, or political designs at Washington, is little worthy of 
the high trust reposed in him, or of the e respect of other men. 
And we hope that we shall hear no more of danger to the 
Union, of Southern Confederacies, and other similar phan- 
toms of a diseased and frightened imagination. There is no 
danger to the Union, except in the timid and temporizing 
counsels which invite attacks upon the very rights which the 
Union was intended to secure. The people of Virginia love 
the constitution, and will be the last to break or disobey it. 
They also love the Union which that constitution has estab- 
lished; but they are not yet prepared to sacrifice, for the sake 
of it, every thing which makes it a blessing to them. We 
know that she is desirous to keep herself within the pale of 
the constitution, however others may disregard it in their 
treatment of her; but she will pay no respect to its mere 
fragments, scattered in the struggle of other States to over- 
throw her rights and institutions. We trust that she is 
prepared to adhere to her own solemn resolution lately made, 
and that she will not hesitate to appeal, should circum- 
stances render it necessary, from the cancelled obligations of 
the constitution to her own inherent right of self-protection. 


Art. IL—The Sources of National Wealth. 


Tue subject which we propose to consider in this article, 
is the sources of national wealth:—in what it consists— how 
it is accumulated—how it is kept up—how it is increased, 
and what are the causes of its deeay. 
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Fifty-five years before the birth of Christ, Julius Cesar 
janded with a Roman army on the shore of Britain. There 
he found the island inhabited by a thin population of barba- 
rians. On the southern shore, next to Gaul, he found culti- 
vated fields, settled habitations, beasts of burden, and a few 
war chariots. ‘The interior was altogether savage. 'There 
was no agriculture, and a few flocks and herds, a few mise- 
rable hovels, partly under ground, and some altogether 
composed of natural excavations of the earth, the skins of 
wild animals, and a few of the rudest utensils for cooking 
food and serving the table, composed their only wealth. 
Such was the aspect of the island from Land’s End to the 
Orkneys. Now that little island may be called the Metropolis 
of the world, and though not much larger than some of the 
States of this Union, she might almost buy Italy as a farmer 
purchases a field,—Italy which reigned the mistress of the 
world, when Britain was almost an impenetrable forest. 
She owes more than some kingdoms are worth. Her acres 
are gardens, her dwellings are palaces, her cities are the 
store-houses of the world, and it is not long since one of her 
merchants had it seriously in contemplation to purchase the 
whole of Palestine, and become the sole owner of the land 
where the tribes of Canaan dwelt, and where Solomon 
reigned over four millions of people. Nor is the wealth of 
England, vast as it is,all at home. It sails on every sea, it 
rides in every harbor in the known world. Howhasall this 
been accumulated? England, in the meantime, has been no 
miser. She has expended more in war than most nations 
possess. She has had a hand in almost every national 
quarrel in Christendom for the last eight hundred years, be- 
sides fighting most of the time on her own account. And 
while the world has been looking on and watching for her 
fall, she has been striking deeper the roots of her power, and 
sending off new and stronger branches from her enormous 
trunk. — 

In the month of December, 1620, the Mayflower cut, with 
wintry keel, the virgin waters of Massachusetts’ bay. As the 
sea-worn pilgrims cast their weary eyes along its rock-bound 
coast, what aspect did it e xhibit? One unbroken forest, 
where wild beasts had roamed, where tempests had how led, 
and savage man alone had trod since the beginning of time. 
Now what meets the eye of the mariner, as he rounds the 
Cape, and sails up that beautiful water? T’owns, villages, 
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cultivated farms, comfortable abodes, surround him on every 


side, and soon Boston with its clustering spires, its groves of 


masts, its adorning State-house, rise upon his view. He, 
perhaps, mounts the dome of that commanding edifice, and 
takes in a sight of wealth almost overwhelming to the imagi- 
nation. All this too has been the work of two hundred and 


twenty years; and he learns that he stands in the capitol of 


a State, small in territory, but valued at three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. Whence came this enormous wealth? 
Pass into the interior, and you find the soil is poor, the win- 
ters long, hardly enough verdure, even in summer, to keep 


the cattle from starving, and its only natural productions of 


export, as a Southern senator sagaciously remarked, are ice 
and granite. By what magic, we exclaim, were all these 
riches created, as it were, out of nothing. Look yet again 
at New-York, the mighty heart of the commerce of the 
Western world. As you approach on any side. as you are 
borne along the mighty avenues of the floo d which nourishes 
the nation, you almost feel the pulsations of those huge 
arteries, which propel the living tide of population to and 
fron n that mighty centre. As you draw near, a dense cloud 
of smoke ever hangs over that island of human habitations, 
the masts of her shipping surround her like a grove, and as 
you land at pad docks, before the murmur of the waves 
has died away upon your ears, a mingled roar arises from the 
busy mt titel ‘s which throng her streets, deafening, stun- 
ning, bewildering to the senses. Pass along her wharves, 
and you will see landing ship-loads of flour, which but a 
few days before were lying in the store-houses of Chicago. 
Turn a corner, and you will see mounting over your head, 
the cotton which has ripened beneath the scorching sun of 
Georgia and Alabama; and if you would open it, you would 
find that it had not yet parted with all its heat. Look on the 
other side of the way, and you see a case of furs from the 
Rocky Mountains, torn from the backs of those secluded 
tenants of the wilderness, which seemed but a few years ago 
too remote ever to be disturbed by the cruel arts of civilized 
man. Here is piled up a mass of lead from the mines of 
Missouri, there a mountain of coal from the interior of Penn- 
sylvania, here a yard of lumber from Maine, there a tall 
mast from the sources of the Susquehanna. What boundless 
wealth must we imagine to overspread a country, when the 
mere trade of its surplus productions, which bear so small 
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a proportion to those which are consumed at home, and those 
productions a still smaller proportion to the capital which 
roduces them, can create and sustain so vast a city, besides 
all the others which skirt the Atlantic and dot the interior? 
And yet all this wealth is the creation of two hundred 
years. 

' Let us see what has been done on the shores of the Pa- 
tapsco. ‘T'here is hanging in some of the parlors of Baltimore, 
aview of that city as it was in 1652. If that bea true repre- 
sentation, it must then have been a very quiet place. The 
fishes must have been in almost undisturbed possession of 
what is now called the basin: and we doubt not that large 
fl eks of ducks found its shallow waters a favorite spot ior 


them to ccngregate in, and eather their submarine subsis- 
tence. ‘There are a few houses scattered here and there 
surrounded by corn-fields and gardens. and in bad weather 


the inhabitants must have found it difficult to maintain social 
intercourse. 


We were walking, not long ago, with a gentleman in that 
city, whose step is still elastic, whose eye is not dim, nor his 
natural force abated. when he said to us: “Here I have seen 
vessels lying in the deep water of Jones’ Falls. When I 


was a boy, the low-grounds about the corner of Lexington 
and Liberty streets were the best places I knew to shoot 
snipes.” There are persons not advanced beyond middle 


ife, who recollect what is now the most beautiful and valua- 
ble part of Baltimore, as a series of sand-banks, chiefly 
valuable as a play ground for adventurous children. Now, 
before all that generation are gone, who saw the foundation 
of that city, what does the stranger behold, when he stands 
on the Washington monument \ city stretching almost as 
far as the eve can distinguish. connected by commerce with 
almost every part of the world, and value d at sixty millions 


of dollars. 
What then is wealth? In what does it consist? Wealth 
lseverything that supplies human wants, natural or artificial. 


There is, of course, no end to its mu tiplication. ‘The artifi- 
cial wants of mankind have no limits, of course wealth has 
no bounds, but the productiveness of nature, and the capaci- 
ties of human industry And what are human wants? 
The first of human wants is food This can be procured 


only from the soil. Hence, the first and mest universal of 
human pursuits is agriculture. The first item in a nation’s 
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wealth is cultivated land. Before this, every other species of 
property dwindles into insignificance, and strange as it may 
seem, the greatest investment in this country, the most costly 
production of human industry, is the common fences which 
divide the fields from the highw ay, and separate them from 
each other. No man dreams, that when compared with the 
outlay of these unpretending monuments of human art, our 
cities and our towns, with all their wealth, are left far behind, 
You will scarce believe us, when we say, that the fences 
of this country have cost more than twenty times the specie 
there is in it. In many of the countries in the Northern 
States, the fences have cost more than the farms and fences 
are worth. It is this enormous burden, there can be no doubt, 
which keeps down the agricultural interest of this country, 
and it is freedom from it which enables the North of Europe, 
with a worse climate and an indifferent system of cultivation, 
to undersell us in the markets of England. There, travellers 
tell us, fences are almost unknown. The herds and flocks 
are under the care of herdsmen and shepherds, and thus an 
untold expenditure is saved, besides the loss of the land which 
the fences occupy and the accumulation of soil, that with the 
most careful management, is apt to be thrown up around 
them by the plough. 

Not only is wealth dependent on human wants, but human 
wants have the power of creating wealth, that is, of giving 
value to that which before had none. ‘Thus, the most exqui- 
site timber which stands in the Western forests, ten miles in 
advance of the tide of population which is so rapidly rolling 
on towards the Rocky Mountains, may be said to be worth 
absolutely nothing. The woodman will cut it down in mere 
wantonness. But let the wave of men sweep on and sur- 
round this tree with human wants, and this worthless tree 
becomes an item of positive wealth, nay, one of the most 
precious of things. It is the accumulated capital of a hun- 
dred years. It bears in its massive proportions the strength 
of navies, and is the indispensable instrument of bearing the 
treasures of commerce, or the thunders of war, to the remo- 
test quarters of the globe. Cut it down, and more than one 
generation must pass away before its place can be supplied. 

So the mountains of coal have lain almost two hundred 
years in the interior of the country, valueless as the rocks 
which hid them from the light. But within twenty years, 
the multiplication of human wants, or the multiplication of 
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human beings, which is the same thing, has converted them 
into exhaustless wealth. As the cities and the manufactories 
have exhausted the forests in their vicinity, and on the sea- 
coast, those vast magazines of fuel are brought into requisi- 
tion, and afford a pleasing security, that this vast and growing 
country will never be destitute of the first requisite for the 
pursuit and the perfection of the arts, and for the comfort of 
daily life in a rigorous climate. 

Next to food, comes the necessity of shelter; and, there- 
fore, next to lands and fences, as an item of national wealth, 
come houses, and extending the term, not only to the habita- 
tions of men, but the defence of the dumb animals and the 
products of human toil from the weather, the fixtures for 
covering constitute after the soil, the next heaviest article of 
the possessions of man. Such is the wealth of cities. Not 
drawing their living immediately from the soil, the inhabi- 
tants of cities are not separated like a rural population, and 
spread over a wide extent of territory, but are condensed into 
asmall space. Hence the main wealth of cities consists in 
houses. A house, from the fact of its satisfying one of the 
prime necessities of man, has always a value. In building 
houses, a vast amount of labor and the products of labor are 
invested, and houses constitute, therefore, one great division 
of a nation’s wealth. How fast it accumulates in such a 
country as this, we learn, more than from every other source, 
from the reports of fires. We hardly take upa paper w ithout 
reading of some extensive fire in the West, damages ten, 
twenty, or thirty, or a hundred thousand dollars, in a town 
whose name we never heard before, and the very site of 
which was a wilderness ten years ago. Every house whic , 
is built and tenanted, is so much addition to the wealth of ¢ 
nation, and nothing perhaps adds more to the comfort of 
people than the spaciousness, the warmth and naniislates 
of their habitations. Asa country grows richer, more capital 
ils every year thus invested. ‘T he log cabin with its paper 
windows, its mud chimney, and its ladder staircase, gives 
place to the farm-house with glass windows and plastered 
walls, and perhaps another generation lives in a house of 
Stone or brick. 

The article of the next necessity, in a climate like this, is 
fuel to cook our food, and to keep us from perishing with the 
cold. This want of man, as he multiplies in the earth, 
converts forests and coal mines into wealth, gives them a real 
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and exchangeable value, and enables multitudes to live upon 
their products. "Th we so useful and necessary to the 
masses, as to readily command a portion of the avails of their 
industry in return for them, thus enabling numbers of the 
human race to live, not as of old, upon the nuts and acorns, 
put upon the very (wood itself) trees upon which they grow, 
Next to these comes clothing, an evanescent, though indis. 
pensable article of human want, and of course of national 
wealth. How much of human labor and ef capital the 
production of clothe: wages will be readily comprehended, 
when it is stated, that there is more than one billion of money 
invested in this country in the production of wool and cotton. 
besides all the machinery hich is necessary to transmute 
them into cloth. It is true, that much of the cotton goes 
ibroad, and, therefore, is d proportionate to our wants. But 
it is likewise true, that there is much wool and cloth imported 
from abroad. Atleast two hundred millions of money have 
already been invested in fixtures for the manufacture of wool 
and cotton, besides all that is transformed to cloth in private 
families. ‘The quantity produced is immense, almost tran- 


scending calculation. We have been informed that the mills 
of Lowell every two months weave cloth enough to reach 
round the world. Although annually consumed, nearly the 


same amount is always in existence, and constitutes, together 
with beds and bedding, from which it cannot well be separe- 
ted, a very considerable proportion of national wealth. Un- 
der clothing, we of course wish to include shoes and hats, 
caps and bonnets. ‘The annuai amount expended for these 
articles alone, does not fall much short of a hundred millions 
of dollars. ‘The next item in value is, perhaps, household 
furniture, and agricultural implements. As their use is un- 
versal, though they are too ofien in a very dilapidated state, 
yet they constitute no inconsiderable part of the wealth of 
the world. 

We close our enumeration with roads, rail-roads, canals, 
public vehicles and shipping We do not leave off because 
we have included eve rything. That is not our purpose. 
Our purpose is, to give our readers a general idea of the 
constituent elements of the property of a nation. To this 
immense mass of wealth, it will be readily perceived that the 
specie of a country bears a very inconsiderable proportion. 
Reflection would convince us of this without any calcula 
tion, when we consider how little coin the most wealthy men 
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in the country choose to keep in their possession, how little 
in comparison with their whole property. What is true of 
one man, is true of his neighbor, is true of all. And even 
bank notes, which are much easier of production than silver 
and gold, are certainly not found in very great abundance. 
People do not want money. ‘They want what money will 
buy, and therefore it is that they generally contrive to get 
rid of it in a very short space of time. 

The coin then, that there is in a country, bears but a small 
proportion to its other property. In this country perhaps 
from one to two dollars in the hundred. Money, after all, 
has no intrinsic value, but only a representative one. If all 
the coin there is in this country were in asingle city, and the 
whole country an uncultivated wilderness, it would be worth 
not so much as its weight in iron. It is property, therefore, 
which gives value to money, and not money which gives 
value to property. And being only representative in its 
character, money cannot, by any legislative enactments, be 
restricted to coin. Anything will be used for money, which 
is easily portable, and really represents property. ‘The very 
houses of the merchants of our cities, are made to perform 
the offices of money every day, by their representatives, the 
notes of those merchants. 'The value of those notes consists 
in the property of the merchant, and that note may answer 
the purpose of money in half a dozen transactions before it 
ispaid. ‘Thus a man’s house may be put into the mail-bag, 
and go all the way to Missouri, pay three or four debts there 
between the merchants of that city, and then come back and 
pay another on its way, while its owner has had it to eat and 
sleep in all the time. Our every day mails carry more 
money, or what answers the place of money, than in the old 
way of travelling, could be transported in the same vehicles 
in the shape of coin. All| the money of any kind that any 
people want, is to represent a part of what is bought and sold 
every year, and to pay for that part of labor which is hired, 
and is not remunerated by barter. But a small part of the 
productions of any year changing hands at all, and buta 
very small part of the real estate, most people being the con- 
sumers of the very things they produce, the circulating 
medium needs bear but an insignificant proportion to the 
whole property of a nation ; 

But it unfortunately happens, that money, which makes, 
as we have seen, but a small part of the wealth of a people, 
46 VOL. I1L.—No. 6. 
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is made the measure of everything else. Accounts are kept 
in money, and not in property. And money itself, as we 
have seen, is liable to constant fluctuation in the amount put 
in circulation. ‘To make money, therefore, under such cir. 
cumstances, the measure of value, is just like making a yard- 
stick of India rubber. Accounts are kept in dollars, and 
before they are settled, though the paper and figures remain 
the same, the value represented may have become, to an in- 
definite extent, either larger or smaller. But this is somewhat 
aside from our main purpose. 

It will be readily perceived, by the details we have already 
gone through, that the aggregate wealth of a nation is vast, 
almost inconceivable. In our country, this has been the 
production of the last two hundred years. Not only has all 
this been created, but the whole population of the country 
has been sustained in the meantime. And to what does the 
annual consumption of anation amount? It is computed by 
political economists to amount to one-fifth of its whole pro- 
perty. ‘Twenty times in a century is an amount of wealth 
consumed by a nation equal to the whole quantity in exis- 
tence. How then is the quantity kept good, since a great 
encroachment is made upon it by the expenditure of every 
day? It costs no small sum to give seventeen millions of 
people a dinner, to say nothing of breakfast and supper, 
omitting besides, their clothing and fuel, yet all this is done 
every day of the year, and at the end of it a surplus is left, 
to be added to the capital previously existing. 

How is this effected, and how is the wealth of a nation 
kept up, and continually augmented? By industry, skill, 
intelligence, economy, morality and a good government. 
These, together with the productive powers of nature are 
the sources of national wealth. The strength and skill of 
the human hand and brain and muscles, assisted by the 
mechanical and productive energies of the material world, 
are always equal to the supply of human wants. He who 
contributes by his individual exertions to the industry, skill, 
intelligence, economy, morality or good government of a 
country, contributes to sustain and increase wealth. 

In the first place, the farmer contributes to the wealth of a 
country by his perpetual toil. Everything begins with him 
Every day of the year has its various and its continuous 
operations, all directed, however, to this one point, to bring 
the greatest quantity of produce from a given number of 
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acres. Such is the nature of his work, that little can be 
done to expedite or shorten the process. Every foot of 
every field must be passed over by the plough. There are 
no fire-horses yet invented to do this at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour. ‘The ploughman, therefore, must rise early 
and work late. His labors too must be generally confined to 
the hours when the sun is above the horizon. In autumn and 
winter these are few. He must work the harder during that 
part of the year when the daysare long. Every industrious 
farmer is continually adding to the substantial and permanent 
wealth of a nation. He is continually adding to its produc- 
tive power, which is the best species of wealth. His savings, 
if any he makes, go back into the soil, to increase its fer- 
tility, or they go into fixtures, which add to the comfort or 
diminish the labors of allcoming years. The savings of the 
farmer, and he can make any thing only by the most assidu- 
ous industry, increase the fund that is most wanting, espe- 
cially in such a country as this, i. e. agricultural capital. 

The farmers of this country can do nothing, they say, for 

the want of money. How are they ever to get it, but by 
the improvement of their farms? As things have been 
managed in this country hitherto, there has been a tendency 
to deterioration. 

The radical mistake has been committed, of supposing 
that the best reinvestment for the farmer is the purchase of 
more land, whereas, in most instances, the better policy 
would have been the better cultivation of that which he 
already had. The plan has been to exhaust the soil of one 
field, and then turn to another! Such a plan can result in 
nothing but ruin. Nothing has been hitherto more neglected 
in this country than agriculture. The soil of the United 
States is capable of sustaining two hundred millions of in- 
habitants better than it sustains seventeen. bi 

Eighty years ago, the population of England and Wales 
was only six millions, and a most mise rable living did they 
get. Black bread, barley cakes and oatmeal porridge, were 
the main food of the rural population. Since that time, 
the population has more than doubled, and, in ordinary 
times, fare infinite ‘ly better than half the number did then. 
Their annual agricultural productions have increased more 
than two hundred millions of dollars, and yet the productive 
powers of the whole island are scarcely as great as those of 
the single State of Illinois. 
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But agriculture, to flourish, must have a market for its 
surplus productions. And what is a market? Does that 
magic word reside in any place? Most people seem to 
think so. A market is everywhere. It is people, not a 
place—people not engaged in agriculture, but employed in 
the production of something which supplies a human want, 
And the nearer it is found to the farmer’s door the better, 
the less of his productions are spent in getting them to 
market. Agriculture can flourish then, only where there 
is a large population engaged in manufactures and com. 
merce. 

Hence the second source of national wealth is manufac. 
turing industry. No nation ever became wealthy by raising 
the raw material, and then exchanging it for the manufac- 
tured article. The manufacturing people always have the 
advantage. They may work day and night, summer and 
winter, in fair and stormy weather. An agricultural popv- 
lation work only in the day-time, when the earth is free from 
frosts, and when the clouds are not disburdening themselves 
upon the earth. A manufacturing population can avail them- 
selves, to any extent, of the aid of machinery. ‘The fall of 
water in the town of Lowell, is made to do the work of a 
million of human beings. Everything the farmer raises must 
be brought out of the earth by main force, by hand work. 
The farmer’s productions are bulky, and are often almost 
consumed in getting them to market. The manufactured 
article is usually comparatively light in proportion to its 
value. The farmer, moreover, ts obliged to take the chances 
of unpropitious seasons, and occasionally a short crop. But 
no variation of the seasons has ever been known to produce 
a short crop of boots and shoes, and no drought has ever 
been so great as to blight the labors of the loom. With 
these advantages, a manufacturing people will always con- 
trive to keep an agricultural people in debt. Towns and 
cities will spring up among them, and the very fact of a 
condensed population gives them great advantages. An ex- 
clusively agricultural people, in the present age of the world 
will always be poor. They want a home market. They 
want cities and towns, they want diversity of employment. 
They want that enterprize and activity, which is engendered 
merely by bringing masses of people to act upon each other 
by mutual stimulation and excitement. Why is the balance 
of trade continually in favor of the North? Because our 
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labor is not sufficiently diversified, because the raw material 
goes from this very city to the North to be manufactured, 
and then comes back to be worn by our own citizens, while 
we have among us thousands and thousands who might work 
it up, but who are lyi ing here idle, and many of them suppor- 
ted by public charity! 
The good merchant contributes, and largely, to national 
wealth, for it is only through him that those exchanges can 
be made, which stimulate production and keep the energies 
of mankind in the highest state of activity. The highest 
stimulus to industrv is immediate reward. Reward to in- 
dustry cannot be immediate unless there is somewhere ¢ 
previous accumulation. What the farmer or the mechanic 
most wants Is, the power to exchange his surplus productions 
at once for something which he needs. If he is able to do 
this, the highest possible motive is offered him to exert 
himself to the utmost. Now the merchant does this very 
thing, and affords this very opportunity : and the richer he 
is, the better, the more solid and extensive are the benefits 
which he can confer upon his fellow-citizens and his country. 
And the more wealthy the merchants of any country are, : 
aclass, the better it is for its poorest citizens. T he o fice e 
of the merchants of a country is something like this. They 
collect its productions, what every man creates and what 
every man wants, into one great heap, and then mount 
guard over it. Every man who brings anything of value 
to that pile, which he does not want, has a right to take aw ay 
as much value in that which he does want. The greater the 
heap, the more extensive the assortment, that is, the richer 
the merchants, the better for all concerned, the more the 
laborers are stimulated, and the better they are rewarded, 
the less fluctuation there will be in pric es, the fewer revul- 
sions in busine ss, the greater cert unty in all investments, 
and the more certain reward for every species ot industry. 
The agriculture of a country is its stomach, the great source 
of nutrition to the system, but its merchants are its heart, 
through which all its blood flows, and from which its mighty 
pulsations go forth to carry vitality and action to every part. 
And do the professional men of a country contribute nothing 
to its wealth? Common pre judic e says,no. They are 
classed by some speculative writers among unproductive 
consumers. What do the lawyers of a community produce, 
itis asked, which increases the riches of their fellow-citizens? 
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Is it not their very business to tear people’s estates to tatters, 


and bring ruin to both plaintiff and defendant? If this were 
the fact, they would be mere animals of prey indeed. But 
their existence has a higher significance. They are the 
guardians of property. The y are the interpreters and the 
instruments of law, and, without law, there could be no pro- 
perty, no desire to accumulate, no industry—in short, no 
wealth. Suits at law, in themselves considered, are an un- 
mitigated evil. The costs of them are so much money 
thrown into the sea. Yet, out of this enormous evil arises 
a stupendous good, the general knowledge of legal rights and 
duties, and a feeling of the security of property, which is 
the basis of all enterprize, the postulate of all social progress, 
The amount of evil that the whole p varaphernalia of courts 
and magistrates remedy or redress,is very small. Indeed, 
wrong or evil of any kind, is very diffic ult to cure. But 
the evil and wrong which the ‘y prevent, is incalculable. The 
wrong-doers which the watchmen of a city detect and ap. 
prehend, may be very few, but the amount of depredation 
which they prevent exceeds all estimate. ‘They protect and 
render safe millions of property. Let them be discarded 
for a month, and property would be destroyed in conse- 

quence, enough to maintain them for ten years, besides all 
the sense of security which they minister to the inhabitants 
of acity. Just so with lawyers and courts of law. They 
are indispensable to the security of person and property. 
They minister, therefore, to the wealth of a nation. The 
money which they earn is analogous to that which is paid 
for insurance. It is not disproportionate to their services, 
and it more than comes back to the community in the pro- 
tection of person and property, in the general energy and 
confidence which is imparted to all the operations of society, 

by the knowledge of the fact that there is at hand a defence 
against lawless aggression and brutal violence. 

And what does | the phy sician contribute to the common 
stock of national wealth? If he be a man of skill, he con- 
tributes to the physical power of a people, by pre serving OF 
restoring their health. He saves many valuable lives. He 
saves a vast amount of time, by shortening the duration of 
many diseases. His exertions sometimes stay the progress, 
or greatly diminish the fatality of those great epidemics, 
which sometimes sweep over a nation,and carry to the grave 
no inconsiderable proportion of the most energetic, enter- 
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prizing and intelligent of her citizens. Every full grown 
man and woman, is not only a rational being, but in the eye 
of political economy, an accumulated investment of capital, 
which has run on for eighteen or twenty years. The loss 
of a human being at that age, is not only a sore wound to 
human affection, but a serious economical loss to society. 
The physician, who saves a human being at that age, not only 
confers the highest obligation on human wants and human 
affections, but makes a real saving to the community in an 
economical point of view, and merits the gratitude, not of 
the immediate friends alone, the helpless wife, the unprovi- 
ded children, but of the whole community who would have 
been compelled to stand in his place to sustain the widow 
and the fatherless. ‘The fact seems to be pretty well esta- 
blished, that by the labors and discoveries of the medical 
profession, the life of adult man has been lengthened some 
years in duration. ‘Those years, considering the shortness 
of the period of the average efficiency of mankind, is so 
much increase of the positive productive capital of a nation. 

And have the ministers of religion, while they Jabor for 
the spiritual good of men, no indirect influence upon national 
wealth? Most assuredly they have. ‘The more successful 
they are in their peculiar vocation of enlightening, reforming 
and regenerating the world, the more do they minister to 
the temporal prosperity of a people. The only sue foun- 
dation for morality is religion. And without morality there 
can be no economy, no industry, no security for person or 
property. We do not say that it is necessary, or even proper 
fora sincere and earnest minister to bestow a single thought 
on this indirect influence of his preaching. His responsi- 
bility is not to man, but to a higher Power. Still his office 
has temporal as well as spiritual relations. Considered with 
reference to the present world, the clergy of a country 
constitute, perhaps, the most important branch of public 
education. Their weekly ministrations are a vast school for 
the instruction of a whole people. The education which 
they give, more vital than any other to the stability of a 
people, extends not to a few years of youth alone, but over 
the whole life. In their school, no one ever becomes too old 
to learn, to be made wiser and better, a better man and a 
better citizen. Vice is the moth which corrupts, and the 
thief which steals, the accumulated treasures of industry and 
economy; and when it prowls unchecked and unrestrained, 
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it is in vain for a people to hope ever to be rich. A quiet 
and religious sabbath makes the labors of the other six days 
more cheerful, more efficient, more profitable. And let the 
sabbath cease to be observed, let the divine light which 
shineth upon the path of man be extinguished, and vice, 
barbarism, poverty, would rush in and overw helm the fairest 
portions of the globe. 

One of the postulates of national wealth, is education, 
universally diffused. It is this alone, that can give skill to 
the hand, and wisdom in the general conduct of affairs, 
Without this, the physical power of a nation is like the 
strength of the sightless Cyclop, working in the dark. Phy- 
sical strength is gene rally available in proportion to the 
intelligence by which it is guided. Most of our readers 
have heard of the Lowell Offering, a periodical written ex- 
clusively by the girls, who are engaged every day in carding, 
spinning and weaving. Mr. Dickens tells us, that he carried 
home a number of that work, as one of the most wonderful 
phenomena of this Western world. We were told ourselves 
in a recent visit to that place, by one of the superintendents, 
that the principal writers in that publication were the most 
profitable operatives in the several establishments, obtained 
the highest wages and made the best use of their money. 
So, after all the sneers which are cast on literary ladies,—to 
wear blue stockings is no disqualification for the most com- 
mon employments Sof life. So it is all the world over. The 
schoolmaster’s wages is an investment which yields, in an 
economical point of view, the highest per centum. _ It is to 
enlightened education that we must look for the extinction 
of that false sentiment, so adverse to the true prosperity of 
a nation, the degradation, which sometimes attaches to per- 
sonal toil. No community can ever grow rich, when itis 
thought to be more respectable to be a genteel loafer, than 
to get an honest living by the labor of the hands. 

Finally, no nation can be prosperous and rich without a 
good government. And what is a good government? It 
is one which protects, instead of making war upon, property. 
It is one which hallows the marriage ‘be tween capital and 
labor,two things which God’s providence has joined together, 
and nothing but human folly will ever put asunder,—a union 
from which proceeds the fair family of industry, wealth, 
contentment, harmony, peace. Once divorce them, and the 
whole structure of society is broken up. A good govern- 
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ment is one which is steady in its policy, and thus establishes 
the confidence of the people, and induces them to make 
permanent investments of their money in the great pursuits 
of agriculture, manufactures and commerce, which gives 
profit ible employment to a whole population. A bad govern- 
ment, is one which is perpetually changing its measures of 
commerce, taxation and finance, annihilating at a blow mil- 
lions of the very property which its own enactments had 
created, thus instead of being the centre of life to the whole 
system, sending the dead palsy into the remotest extremities, 
silencing the hum of busy — try, and drying up the very 
orings of national wealth, by destroying all motive to enter- 
orize and exertion. A good government is one which is 
administered by statesmen and patriots, men whose experi- 
ence in public affairs, whose tried fidelity and known disin- 
terestedness fit them to preside over a nation’s destiny,—men 
who go for their country, their whole country, and nothing 
but their country. A bad government is one that is admin-* 
istered by demagogues and politicians, men whose incapacity, 
whose follies or whose vices have ruined them in every other 
pursuit, and who turn to office-seeking as the last resort,— 
men who are always in the market to the highest bidder, and 
ready to sacrifice truth, integrity and their country, to their 
own selfish schemes of personal aggrandizement. From a 
country cursed with such a government, riches take to them- 
selves wings and fly away. } 


Arr. 1V.—Jnda, a Legend of the Lakes, with other Poems. 
By Lewis Foutx Tuomas. St. Louis: printed and pub- 
lished by V. Ellis. 1842. 12mo. pp. 132. 


Tis volume of Poems, smal] though it be, may fairly 
claim at our hands a more marked token of approbation 
than the scanty tribute of a Critical Notice, already bestow- 
ed upon it. There are many circumstances connected with 
itwhich peculiarly recomme nd it to our attentive considera- 
tion. Independently of the sweet grace and poetic beauty 

{ Mr. Thoma: > compositions themselves, and the faithful 
haracterization of savage life and savage manners in Inda, 
the principal piece, which gives name to the collection; the 

17 VOL I11.—No. 6. 
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fact, that this is one of the first productions of the Western 
Muse; that it has been printed, illustrated, bound, and pub- 
lished in the City of St. Louis, alone ; that it was written by 
a resident of that place,and has been borne to usa melo. 
dious voice from so remote a distance, would be amply suf- 
ficient to induce us to devote to a work, of even less real 
merit than the present, a degree of attention disproportion. 
ate to its size and intrinsic importance. In the present in- 
stance, literary excellence, typographical execution, the pe- 
culiarities of publication, the distant utterance—all combine 
to render this attention both grateful to ourselves and appro- 
priate to the volume under review. 

The Publisher’s Advertisement prefixed to this book, dis. 
plays an honest and comme ‘ndable pride in being the organ 
of communicating to the world this blossom of the Wes 
tern Pieria. The complacent and quiet self-gratulation of 
Mr. Ellis we notice with much pleasure, as auguring fa 
vorably for the future. It is from him that we learn that 
the present is “the first volume of Poems that has ever ema- 
nated from the Press West of the Mississippi.” The whole 
appearance of the work is exceedingly creditable to all par- 
ties concerned; the merits of the poetry are far above me- 
diocrity, but, as they will form the subject matter of this 
article, we need only allude to them here ; the printing is 
very neat, clean and distinct, and the typographical errors 
by no means so grave or so numerous as we might naturally 
have expected :—the lithographic portrait of Mr. Thomas is 
very respectably executed; and though we cannot say as 
much of the two engravings on copper, yet they too may 
find some few admire ‘rs among the less fastidious natives of 
the West. For ourselves we cannot bestow much eulogy 
upon the vignette, wherein the right foot of the Indian 
belle appears totally unconnected with the leg to which it 
may be supposed to appertain, notwithstanding the latter 
has been considerably elongated, and otherwise grievously 
distorted in order to render practicable the desired junction. 
And we must compliment still less the portraiture of Ullwa 
and Inda, in whose forms and features can be detected no- 
thing calculated to inspire mutual affection, unless it be the 

close communion and sympathy of the most intense ugliness 
and deformity. Yet, despite of all this, the existence of 
three engravers in St. Louis, willing to undertake these sub- 
jects, incompetent though they be, while there is only one in 
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Charleston who could have surpassed them, promises well 
for the arts of literary decoration in the former city. Thus, 
if we cannot conscientiously lavish any very high encomi- 
ums on these copper-plate engravers of St. Louis, for their 
present performances, yet, t iking these spec imens merely 
as first attempts, they merit from us every encouragement, 
as there is a wide field of improvement still open before them. 

But from these secondary matters we turn to the author 
and his Poems; and it is with much gratification that we 
listen to this voice of melody and song, which has been 
wafted to us by the breezes of the West over the long in- 
tervening spaces. And sorry indeed should we be, if i in 
after times it could be said that the strains of the minstrel 
had died away in the distance, without awakening a single 
responsive echo by the shores of the wide Atlantic. If the 
swallow has been canonized in the Poetry of Greece, the 
nightingale in Oriental climes, and the cuckoo in England. 
as being the harbingers of spring to the budding children of 
the soil, shall we not much valle r, and with much more rea- 
diness and joy hail the note of the first songster that pro- 
claims the opening spring-tide of the muse in the prairies of 
the western wilderness’? It is an honorable thing to lead 
the advance insany department of human excellence—espe- 
tially is it so to lead the advance in literature. in science, or 
in art; and Mr. Thomas may well “console himself with 
the reflection, that, at any rate, it is something to be a pio- 
neer of poesy on the western side of the Great Valley.” 
And it should be a pleasant thought to him, as it is one wor- 
thy the soul of a poet, to look forward and anticipate the 
day, when “the wild pre airie floweret cast to the Father of 
Waters, shall blossom in the bright bouquet which the ge- 
nus of the West will gather to bloom on her bosom.” To 
such a destiny may this little garland of “early wilding flow- 
ers’ without presumption aspire, and we trust that it will 
soon meet the fortunes it merits, and that the author will 
reap the full harvest of his talents and his labors. 

Mr. Thomas seems to fear that the accusation of vanity 
may be brought against him for publishing these Poems, and 
to blunt the edge of the weapon anticipates the charge and 
pleads guilty to it in advance. 

“Whether my little w ork,” says he, “succeeds or not with the ‘Dear 
Public,’ is a matter of but Hye consideration, except to myself, and 
lam free to confess that its publ ication 1s prompted as much by my 
own vanity, as by any other feeling.” Pref. p. £ 
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For avain man Mr. Thomas is assuredly the most modest 
vain man whom it has been our fortune to meet in life or 
on paper; and far enough shall we be from quarrelling with 
any such feeling, where it produces fruits like the present, 
Indeed, we may remark, en passant, this matter of vanity 
has had much more odium thrown upon it than is justly its 
due. Vanity is undoubtedly a great defect—a weakness of 
character—when it exists in excess, but even in this case it 
is more frequently prolific of good results, than many other 
qualities of higher mark usually regarded as virtues. Asa 
model of moral excellence, we should never think of refer. 
ring to Lord Chesterfield, but he was without doubt a man 
of considerable powers of intellect, and of extensive ac- 
quirements, the latter of which he was wont to attribute 
solely to the stimulus of early vanity. All vain men it is 
true, are not Chesterfields, but such instances are by no 
means rare. So that we may well transfer to this frailty 
the remark of Quintilian respecting ambition, “if a vice itself, 
it is no less the parent of many virtues.” But the whole 
nature of vanity is for the most part most strangely mis 
conceived, Those who affix the stigma are usually inter- 
ested in the decision, and therefore not fit to be judges; 
they never suspect vanity in others until it may have come 
in conflict with their own self-esteem. And the surest sign 
of a truly vain man is, that he is always accusing others of 
being so. ‘Though admitted to be a weakness, it is invarie- 
bly symptomatic of good qualities ; in higher minds, it pro- 
duces energy and perseverance, and that continued strong 
high excellence, which is never wholly without its reward; 
with lower intellects, it is often the substitute for self-respect, 
and is generally indicative of bonhommie and bienveillance. 
We would not dwell upon this little matter, but we are sick 
of hearing every trifling “Sir Fopling Flutter” regale him- 
self with the inane repetition of the vanities of great men; 
as if a speck in the sun obscured its brightness, or could be 
visible except through smoked glasses. The pigmies of the 
world will, however, peck at that which they cannot reach, 
and, like the dirty Neapolitan, faint at the fragrance of the 
rose, though accustomed to revel in all stinks. Mr. Thomas 
need have no fear, therefore, that we shall think less highly 
of his merits as a man or as a poet, because he candidly 
confesses that which in all probability impregnated his mind 
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with the fire that enabled him to soar “above the Aonian 
mount.” 

We think, however, that the most efficient source of all 
Mr. Thomas’ inspiration may be found in the love-lit glances 
and wreathed smile of the fair, if we judge correctly from 
the nature and style of his compositions. Most poets have 
drawn heavenly inspiration from the sparkling eyes of 
woman, especially since the days when chivalry enthroned 
her as the suzerain of all thoughts. Petrarch had his Laura, 
Dante, his Beatrice, Tasso, his Leonora, each and every one, 
his own Dulcinea. Even the austere stoicism, the puritan 
gravity of Milton acknowledges the same perennial fount of 
inspiration: for, says he, 

“T thought with myself by every instinct and presage of nature, 
which is not wont to be false, that what judgment, wit, or elegance, 
was my share, would herein best appear, and best value itself. by 
how much more wisely, and with more love of virtue, 1 should choose 
let rude ears be absent) the object of not unlike praises :—whereof 
i gross and shallow judgment, and withal an ungentle and swainish 
breast, &c.” Milton’s Apology for Smectymnuus. 


Hafiz, the Anacreon of Persia, is said to have been frenzied 


intosong by the charms of the maidens of Shiraz, who were 
esteemed the fairest of Oriental beauties; and, if all that we 
have heard be true, our author need not be ashamed to refer 
the origin of his song to the fair ladies of his native Balti- 
more*—*“the City of the Beautiful”—the Shiraz of the West. 

gut a truce with such pleasant trifling, we must attend to 


graver matters. 
Sicelides Muse, paullo majora canamus, 

The present age is said to be alien, nay, hostile to the po- 
etic spirit; and,on whatever inductions the supposition be 
founded, we are inclined to acquiesce in its truth. Nor are 
we at all staggered by the constant flux from the press of 
poetry—by its authors so called. We admit, indeed, that 
there is abundance of “rhapsodists dressed out in scraps of 
verse with poetic rags ;” but “these pedlars and milliners of 
verse”+ are not “the honey bees which bear to us from soft 
flowing streams the melodies sipped in the gardens and 

*We learn this from Mr. Thomas, n. 15, p. 132. “The City of the 


Beautiful,” p. 110 
t Milton’s Second Defence of the people 
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glades of the Muses.”* Of such poetasters the supply is 
ever constant, but a higher order of intellect and soul is re- 
quisite to leave its impress everlastingly upon the world— 
and the latter is rare as the Pheenix. Before any generation 
can produce a high and holy poetry, and “build the lofty 
rhyme” in its true sublimity, there must be a general awa- 
kening and resuscitation of the soul of the nations,—a stir- 
ring up of the minds of men from their lowest depths, so 
that the secret and inmost parts of the spirit may be ren- 
dered visible to its own self-consciousness. ‘There must be 
such a convulsion of the moral and intellectual world as will 
throw all old opinions and modes of thought into a ferment, 
preparatory to the evolution of new fruits. As long as this 
excitation is non-existent or inoperative, all efforts at poetry 
will produce little more than graceful versification and pret- 
tiness of sentiment—“warbling trifles,”"t as Harris, of Sal- 
isbury, felicitiously terms them. When actively developing 
itself, those in whom the fermentation becomes frothy and 
turbid will become the rabid and undiscriminating followers 
of the minstrel; those in whom it works off clear, purging 
and purifying the spirit within, will be his “fit audience, 
though few ;” but they only will be true poets of the highest 
note. who can arrest the discordant elements as by a charm, 
throw them by the electric flash of soul into order and 
beauty, create perfection out of chaos, and give utterance 
to the burning whispers of the soul in strains less of earth 
than heaven. And all this will they do, as though possessed 
and inspired, not governed by a cold and calculating art, but 
frenzied and hurried forward by the resistless impulse ofa 
divine and magic spell.{ But such poets—vaTEs veRtDICI— 
at once bards and seers—the commissioned messe ngers of 
God—appear not with every changing shadow on the dial: 
they belong to the number “of those men of whom nature 
is so sparing, and whom she does not throw upon the earth 


* Adyouts yar Onmoudey peg HUGS O1 WoINTAI, OT Gard KenVEIV MEALPPUT OW 
éx Moved xnrwv tively xa vor dpsrousves Ta WEAN Huiv Oseoudt, 
Worse ai werAurrou. + at. ry p. 534. Ed. Steph. 

t Harris’ Hermes, B. 

t Ilavreg yar ol TE vin ear ‘en TOInTas ob ayadol, oux ix Teyvng, ann! 
EvOeor OvTeg xO XATSYOMEVO! TaVTA ThuTA Ta xAAd Aéyouts roimacra. 


x. ¢. A. Plat. Io. p.533,e. Ed. Stephani. 
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but with centuries between them.”* The cycles which or- 
dain and determine their mission, and the circumstances 
which call them into existence are without the control, and, 
for the most part, beyond the cognizance of humanity.— 
Hence each galaxy of poets—for the greater bards appeai 
in clusters, each giving and receiving light—is separated 
from its precursor and its successor, by intervals of unequal 
and uncertain duration: and in these intermediate spaces, 
between the grander bursts of song, are heard the weaker, 
but still sweet modulations of a lower order of poesy, as 
the murmur of the woods, or the musical voices of the waters 
become audible during the pauses of the storm. These mi- 
nor strains are not unworthy of high praise and admiration ; 
they are the silvery links that bind together the severed parts 
of the golden chain. Though far below the lofty swell and 
majestic harmony of the “dvagipoguiyyes tuwor,”¢ we need not 
slight them, for they are still “yAuxévos Medigdo) o—’ Apywewdérras 
cootwra Marbaxdowvos o idai."t And they merit well ‘thei ir re- 
ward, 
Est quodam prodire tenus n datur ultri 
He who would exclude from the sphere of his regards all 
but the highest, would soon lose his capability of apprecia- 
ting the highest itself. If these lesser stars twinkle more 
dimly, and wane before the brightness of the crescent moon, 
and are utterly obscured in the blaze of the noon-day sun, 
we are not on that account to say that they add no beauty to 
the heavens. The poets of weaker wing may have less 
claim on our reverence and affection than those who are 
sent forth as eagles from the hand of Jove,§ but they are 
not therefore to receive none—sunt sua preemia laudi—they 
are not without their own honor. ‘There is no palty versi- 
fer, who is not entitled to some share of our regards, pro- 
vided his lips have been touched with the hallowed fire. 
The degrees of praise and of merit may vary infinitely ; 
but our own sense of justice should prevent us from veiling 
10's Remark on Napoleon Buonaparte—Quoted by Alison, Hist. 

rope, c. 20 

t Pindar. Olymp. v. 1 

t Pind. Isthm. II. v. 2 
§See Pindar. who often calls himself the Lag f Song. See Byron, 
Proph. of Dante, c. 3 

‘And, in the rapid plumes of song 
Clothed itself “ lime and strong 


Asa young eagle soars the morning 
c Shell 
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our own want of discriminating distance by passing an act 
of exclusion against all those whose merits may not be of 
the very highest order. The minor bards deserve our re- 
gard in proportion to the fidelity with which they mirror 
back the beauties of former poetry, or anticipate the glories 
of that which is to come. For the greatest poets alone can 
fuse the past into their verse, create the future, commingle 
both with the deep-seated feelings of the present, and give 
reality, consistency and unity to the whole. 

All poetry is by its constitution mimetic ;* but those who 
are the heaven-sent “Pilgrims of Eternity,”’t—the living tes- 
timonies of the loftiest struggles{ of the heart and intellect 
of man—these imitate only nature herself—they love her as 
their playmate$—they look up to her as their teacher—they 
woo her as the unseen nymph of their wild imaginings|— 
they adore her—they reproduce her—they beautify her— 
they idealize her—and they stamp upon the spiritualized 
form the immortality of mind. Such are the swans of 
Meonian song!§] But those of weaker notes, though to 
some extent, and with some success striving to be the imi- 
tators of nature herself, and to draw their inspiration from 
the pure original founts, are, in reality, little more than the 
copyists of nature, the imitators and reproducers, with such 
ability as may be in each of those greater poets, who have 
been flung into the world perfect from her hand. Homer 
and Shakspeare, Ariosto and Milton have made more men 
poets** than ever nature intended to be such, but the former 
are nature’s chosen interpreters, the latter are the interpreters 

* Aristot. De Art. Poet. §. B. Ed. Tyrwhilt. “Poetry is a mimetic art, 
Shelley’s Preface Prom. Unbound, and every writer who touches on the 

“+ She slley so terms Byron, Adonais st. xxx. It is a fit appellation for all 
> highest poets. 
} Pindar calls himself “0-Lydorarwy waprue’ dééA\wv,” though these strug- 
gles may refer to the Olympic Games. 

§ Byron’s Childe Harold, can. iy. st. 184. Pollok’s Course of Time, b. iv. 

Byron’s Childe Harold, can. iv. st. 177, and see Shelley’s splendid hymn 
to Intellectual Beauty. 

| Mzonii carminis alite. Hor. I. Od. vi. v.2. A term we would apply to 
Lucretius alone of the Latins. 

+* Plato seems to imply nearly as much inthe Io, “éx 62 rourwy TON 
© PUTOY OUXTUAIWY v, [i e. Tay woinrody meyaruv xds evdgwv] ralv worm ru 
Aro EE GAAov ab Hernuévor sigi xcs evdovddZovew, of wey 8 Oppéws, ol 
dé x M ueabou of 6 woAAoi 8g ‘Oprgov xardyovrai re xoti Syvovrou x. . A. 
Plat. lo. 536. a. Ed. Stephani. 
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of her interpreters,* and a thousand of the latter would not 
compe nsate the loss of one such as the former. It is a true 
saying of Horace, and a wise one, that “poeta nascitur non 

” for a certain constitution of mind and feeling, a sensi- 
bility of nerves is required at the hand of nature, before 
even the gods can make any one poe tical, yet it is only the 
greatest of all poets who, in the strictest sense of Horace’s 
words. are born such, the others become so from associa- 
tion, admiration, and the ardent longing gift of song.t 'To 
employ the very felicitious illustration furnished by Socra- 
tes in the Io, that most inspiring of all the dialogues of Plato, 
the greater poets are like the loadstone, whose power is its 
own and part of its own nature, though at the same time it 
is capable of communicating it to what is frequently brought 
in contact with it, if the latter be a fit recipient of its ener- 
gy. The lesser poets are the fragments of fine steel, which 
have been impregnated by the true magnet, and possess a 
similar power, though in a less degree, but they derive their 
magic not immediately from the gift of nature, but from a 
foreign source. 

If then with all our admiration for Mr. Thomas’ poetry, 
and all our appreciation of the real excellencies which he 
has attained, we come to the natural and obvious conclusion 
that he belongs to the second class of poets, it will be at 
once inferred from what has been just said, that it could not 
possibly have been otherwise, and that this must be attribu- 
ted to the spirit of the age, and not to any actual deficiency 
of talent. Mr. Thomas’ compositions are of a high order 
of merit; as lyric compositions the smaller pieces are par- 
ticularly sweet and beautiful, and Inda has higher claims to 
our regard. We will not say that Mr. Thomas has effected 
all that it is in his power to effect, because we hope that he 
will be stimulated by his present success to still nobler ef- 
forts, but he has made a noble beginning, and he deserves 
to be placed high among the lyric poets of the day. He 
was debarred by the era in which he lives from appearing 
among the first rank of poets, he has attained the second 
honor, a post well worth all his struggles. And when we 

* Ouxody puny Eulv épunve sig "7 coés. Plat. Io. p. 535-6 


; 


+ The slighter, but more appa ent gifts of the poet, Coleridge observes, 
may all by incessant effort be acquired by a man of talents and much 
reading, who has mistaken an fie desire of poetic reputation, for a na- 
tural poetic genius; the love of the arbitrary end for a possession of the 
peculiar means.” Biog. Litera1 x\ 
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come to look around and consider where are now the great- 
er poets? Where are the successors of Byron, and Shelley, 

and Coleridge?’ There are none: they have given place to 
Elliot the Corn-Law Rhymester, the only popular poet of 
the day. The minstrels of all time have given place to the 
minstrel of a party, political movement. Nay, so thoroughly 
has the change of times extinguished the higher tones of 
song, that Wordsworth and Southey and Moore and Wilson 
the remnants of a race of giants, have been compelled to 
throw aside their lyres, or now strike them so feebly, that 
they find no echo. Campbell, ignorant or wilfully blind to 
the symptoms around him, has endeavored to return to the 
bright dreams of his youth, but the chords are jangling and 
out of tune, and he has fallen to the ground with plumage 
torn and soiled, after a short flight and most une arthly flut- 
tering. Bulwer, too, with his high soul and fine imagination, 
has failed no less signally in the high strains of song. And 
how many poets in this country have been striving without 
success to bind the bow of Ulysses, and shoot their arrows 
from its sounding string. Bryant and Halleck and Percival 
and Willis and a hundred others, as a glance over the con- 
tents-table of any collection of American Poetry will show. 
What have they accomplished? In the higher poesy, no- 
thing: yet, they have done well in their generation; they 
have sung sweetly and et they are most musical 
echoes of a by-gone age, but the world has been against 
them, and they cannot create a new era, for the hour 1s not 
yet come. They have produced many pieces of exquisite 
lyric beauty, as have Simms and Longfellow; the Graces 
have been ever with them, if the Muses have withdrawn 
from the world to the seclusion of their own Parnassus. 
Now, to judge from the contents of the present volume, Mr. 
Thomas bids fair to take a worthy stand among these high 
names, and as years add strength and vigor to his sentiments, 
and practice gives ease to his expression, he will undoubted- 
ly do so if he only continues as he has begun. He may not 
as yet have produc ed any thing equal to the Th: unatopsis of 
Bryant, the Marco Bozzaris of Halleck, the Hagar of Wil- 
lis, the fairy-like melodies of Longfellow, or “the higher 
strains of Simms, but the future holds out for his acceptance 
a laurel wreath plucked from the tree which has given 
crowns to this glorious company. Mr. Thomas has alrea- 
dy accomplished much, there is a sweet soft flow in his 
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thoughts, a musical cadence in his expressions, a justice and 
beauty in his imaginations, a chasteness in his language, and 
a rhythmical melody in his versification, that recall to us 
much of the ease, and grace, and beauty of the fathers of 
English Song. 

But that others may judge for themselves, of Mr. Thomas’ 
claims to their regard, we proceed to lay before them a few 
extracts from this volume. The principal poem is, as we 
have mentioned, Inda, an Indian tale. It is a romaunt de- 
scription of the lights and shades of the character of the Red 
Indian. Two brothers, Ullwa and Waynim, of very dis- 
similar dispositions, the former, the embodiment of all that 
is noblest in Indian character, the latter, the portraiture of 
all that is darkest, most treacherous and cunning, are both 
enamoured of the heroine Inda, who has, however, been be- 
trothed to the younger and vicious brother, Waynim. <A 
prisoner, belonging to the hostile tribe of the Sioux, is taken 
by Ullwa, who endeavors to save his life, in gratitude for a 
like favor formerly received at his hands. ‘This afforded to 
Waynim an opportunity of indulging his long cherished hate 
and jealousy of Ullwa. The two brothers fight, and the 
ekler and nobler is slain. Inda,after mourning in vain over 
the body of her lover, bears his corpse to her little skiff, and 
launching off from the shore, she and her loved one, the liv- 
ing and the dead, in one embrace, are borne down the cat- 
aract, and their bodies buried thus together in the depths of 
the waters. Such is the outline of this tale of Indian love 
and Indian revenge. It affords many opportunities for de- 
picting Indian manners, and for introducing poetic embellish- 
ments, and these have been skilfully taken advantage of. 
The personal appearance of the two brothers is well con- 
trasted in the following lines: 


“Two brothers bold, twin brothers they, 
Held o’er that tribe united sway, 

The one, proud Utiwa, like his sire, 
Ave, seemed inflamed with warrior fire;- 
A chieftain stout and brave was he, 
And formed in manly symmetry; 

His forehead open, wide and high, 

His clear-arched brow, and piercing eye, 
And features even, broad, and bold, 
Right well his noble nature told: 

While his full lips, in thought compressed, 
An ever active mind confessed 

His glossy hair of raven black 
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In flowing locks hung down his back ; 
And loosely from his shoulders hung 
His quiver and his bow unstrung:” &c. 

* * . + 7 . 
“Waynim was his brother’s name, 
Who shared with Ullwa power and fame ; 
Of stature low, though slight, yet strong, 
With features prominent and long, 
His short black hair of ebon hue, 
Down on his narrow forehead grew, 
His neck was always lowly bent, 
And his dark brow was closely pent, 
And in unnumbered furrows knit 
As if his thoughts were withering it. 
His twinkling eyes, with furtive glance, 
Ne’er looked on aught, except askance, 
And ever downward cast their rays, 
Whene’er they met another’s gaze,— 
As though he feared that through his sight 
Another’s eyes might read aright 
The gloomy workings of his soul, 
That brooked not Virtue’s mild control, 
But by his evil nature swayed, 
To Passion’s phrenzy was betrayed. 
Yet was he brave as any Brave 
Whoe’er sent foeman to his grave, 
And skilled as well in fight and chase, 
As any warrior of his race.” &c. &c. 





But the description of Inda, the heroine, is superior to 
these, and perhaps the happiest effort of Mr. Thomas’ muse 
in this Poem: 

“Kind as the tear that starts in Pity’s eye, 

When houseless wretches crave her charity ; 

Meek as the looks of penitents, who plead 

In hope of pardon for some ruthless deed ; 

And innocent as the first smile of glee, 

That lights the face of sinless infancy, 

Ere the bright promise of its happy birth 

Is marred by contact with the things of earth ; 

Blithe as a lark, and sportive as a fay, 

Coursing the moon-beams in her nightly play, 

Was dark-eyed Inpa—beautiful and bright 

As Poet’s idol, sketched by Fancy’s light! 

F'aultless alike in feature and in form, 

Her heart with all the holy feelings warm ; 

So perfect too in every nameless grace, 

To add, detract, or alter would deface ; 

So rife with all the charms of loveliness, 

You would not crave one more, nor have one less! 
* ~ 7 * 7 
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“Scarce had the fifteenth summer’s sun 
Been counted since her life had run. 
Her locks of jet at random strayed, 
And o’er her budding bosom played ; 
That bosom—the pure home of truth, 
And feelings known alone to youth. 
Within whose shrine her warm heart’s swell, 
Better than words those feelings tell,— 
Was only veiled by the dark hair, 
That fell in glossy ringlets there. 

In graceful folds from waist to knee, 
Her robe hung carelessly and free ; 

Its web was woven from the wings 

Of every forest bird that sings, 

And those of plumage rich and gay, 
As oreole, or painted jay, 

Or brilliant humming-bird—whose name 
And that of Inda is the same. 

The sandals on her feet she wore, 

In colors rich were broidered o’er. 

Her step fell light as evening dew ; 

So softly did she tread the plain, 
The flowers, that in her pathway grew, 
Soon as she passed, rose up again, 

As if their heads had only bent 

To pay her homage as she went ; 
So airy did her figure seem, 

It scarce were fanciful to deem 

That she was not of worldly birth, 
But rather of the air than earth,— 
Some Houri from her sphere astray, 
Wandering from her heavenly way, 
Waiting a messenger of light 

To guide her in her homeward flight 
Across the azure—star-gemmed sky, 
To realms of immortality.” 


A deer hunt is next described, with a picturesqueness and 
spirit, that forcibly recalls to mind the opening of Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake. But in the midst of the hunt, when the 
stag was hemmed all round and stood at bay, an arrow 
whizzed by the head of U!lwa, “ruffling the hair upon his 
brow.” It proves to have been sent forth from the bow of 
“the Leaping Pantruer of the Sioux,” a warrior of a hos- 
tile tribe. He is pursued and taken; and with Ullwa’s de- 
claration of love to Inda, which we pass over, as such decla- 
rations have no interest for third parties, the first canto 
closes. There is a beautiful description of morning in this 
canto, which we must here insert. 
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—*“The sun, at morn 
Rose fair as at creation’s dawn, 
And every little leaf and flower, 
That grew beneath his kindly power, 
Wore on its breast a dewy gem, 
Bright as in monarch’s diadem. 
The countless birds that filled the wood, 
Which else were silent solitude, 
Awakened by the morning ray, 
Seemed joying in the early day, 
As from the boughs of bush and tree 
Their matin songs came merrily.” 





The opening of the second canto contains a fine apostro- 
phe to the American Flag. 

“The Western Land! whose banner high, 
Is waving now with every breeze— 

Is borne aloft in every sky, 
Triumphant over land and seas! 

O! long that emblem flag unfurled, 
Through every clime shall still wave on, 

And nations freed throughout the world, 
Shall hail the land of WasuineTon! 

And ever should Fate’s trumpet call 
Announce the sway of Tyranny, 

That flag shall be the funeral pall 
To shroud expiring Liberty.” 


Ullwa is murdered by the hatchet of Waynim, for inter- 
posing to protect the life of their captive, the Leaping Pan- 
ther. The deed of blood is scarcely over before the Sioux 
rush in, rescue their chief, and put to flight the Ho-hon-na- 
gars, (we divide the word as Mr. Thomas has taught us to 
do,) his captors. Ullwa, is left upon the battle-field, where 
he had fallen by his brother’s hand, before the coming of 
the Sioux, and Inda steals to the side of her dead lover, in 
the stillness of the night. 





“The sun far in the western sky, 

Had slowly hid him from the eye ; 
With the last beams of parting day, 
The yell and war-whoop of the fray 
In distant echoes died away. 

The zephyrs o’er that scene of death, 
Came soft as sleeping infant’s breath ; 
Nor sound, nor murmur there arose 
To break the silence and repose, 
That over all the landscape spread 
As if in reverence of the dead. 

The summer’s moon, full, broad and bright, 
Resumed her empire o’er the night, 
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And over mountain, vale and plain, 

Diffused her placid light again ; 

The lake like molten silver seemed, 

So beautifully clear it beamed, 

Reflecting to the vault on high 

The cloudless glories of the sky, 

Its myriad stars in splendor set, 

Gems in creation’s coronet! 

A form of light and airy motion 
Glides noiselessly upon the scene, 

Moving like Peri of the ocean, 
Or fancy’s fabled fairy queen,” &c 

This was Inda; she bends over the corpse, and wipes the 
gore from the wound. 

“Her hands are clasped, and fixed her eyes, 
That loved but death-cold face upon ; 

She sheds no tears—she breathes no sighs, 
But like a figure carved in stone, 

All motionless she gazes there, 

A living image of Despair !” 


With the strength of desperation she carries the corpse of 
Ullwa to the river side, meditating her own death, and re- 
solved that one grave shall contain them both, anxious at 
the same time, to preserve from the contumely of his ene- 
mies, him fur whom she had lived, for whom she was about 
to die, she places the inanimate but still loved form in her 
little skiff, then breaking the vine which tied it to the shore, 
she guides it down the rapids, till amid the roar of the cata- 
racts, and the foam of the tumbling waters, the Indian maid 
and her Indian lover are lost forever. And now, 

“They sleep ’neath the cataract’s foaming swell, 
And nightly the murmuring breezes tell, 

As they sweep the boughs of their trysting grove, 
Of their hapless fate, and their hopeless love— 
They are gone to the far spirit-land of the blest, 
Where the weary of earth find a haven of rest, 
And the waves of the lake in their billowy surge, 
Moan forever and ever their funeral dirge.” 


This little Poem is far from being perfect, though it is full 
of beauties; the Indian character is admirably de lineated, and 
Mr. Thomas has shown much skill and talent in his detecting 
and describing the contrasts and the shades of passion. But 
it must be candidly admitted, as even the passages quoted 
will show, that there are occ asional puerilities, and some- 
times a yielding to the hudibrastic rule of versification, one 
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line for sense and one for rhyme. Yet these defects bear so 
very slight a proportion to the merits of the Poem, that we 
would not mention them here, if we did not know that they 
may be easily mended by diligence and perseverance, anda 
close study of the highest masters of English poesy. And 
it is a false lenity which would tend to perpetuate blemishes 
otherwise easily eradicated. 

It has often appeared to us that such little effective use 
should have been made in poetry of the peculiarities of the 
Indian life and the fruitful treasures of Indian tradition, 
There is richer ore for the skilful miner than was offered to 
the lyre of Homer, by the war before Troy. It might be 
impossible to weave an epic out of them, because there is 
no single action of sufficient magnitude, or of sufficiently 
short duration for that purpose ; and it might be reasonably 
feared that if the Indians supplied abundance of heroes to 
take the place of Hector, and Sarpedon, and A‘neas, and 
Pandarus, that their opponents would not be able to produce 
enough of the heroic to furnish forth an Achilles or a Dio- 
mede alone. And it may be doubted whether the pale faces 
could make a nearer approximation to the roAunnrw worupoytes 
‘Odveceug, than by presenting Lewis and Clarke, old Daniel 
Boone, or Cooper’s Trapper of the Prairies. But many little 
episodes might be found capable of being worked up like 
the present into poetic remnants, and a little more descrip- 
tive of Indian life, and a little more imbued with the true 
poetic spirit than Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming, which, 
from some strange distemper of the public taste, it has been 
the fashion to laud to the skies. For the composition of 
such tales in verse—epic plan, without epic stateliness or 
length, no time could be found more favorable than the pre- 
sent. The Indian tribes are rapidly melting away, the re- 
collection of them is sufficiently fresh to render every thing 
which concerns them interesting, they are far enough re- 
moved to throw enough of mystery around them to allow 
of the inventions of the poet, ‘and their own national tra- 
ditions are not forgotten in wigwam or in council. Mr. 
Thomas has begun. his career in this field, we would urge 
him to prosecute his undertaking, for there is enough before 
him richly to repay his labors. “Moreover, the path is com- 
paratively new, for though Cooper and Simms may have 
travelled over like ground, yet prose and poetry do not con- 
flict, and what has heretofore been w ritten in verse on topics 
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of this nature, will only act as a foil to set off the beauties 
of whatever may be well-written hereafter. Were we po- 
etically inclined, as we thank the stars we are not, there is 
no field which would present more temptations to us than 
this that Mr. ‘Thomas has entered on; and as the gods have 
made him poetical, we trust that he will not think lightly of 
his gifts, or throw away with indifference the lyre which he 
has already woke with such success. We are really anxious 
to see a noble subject like this worthily treated, and its real 
capabilities turned to the best account. 

Notwithstanding all the excellencies and beauties of Inda, 
we think that Mr. Thomas has been even more successful 
in some of the minor pieces contained in this volume. The 
first is the Romaunt of the Black Knight and the Fair Ladye, 
which is written in that artless narrative style appropriate 
tothe Ballad, and with a sweet antique grace, that almost 
carries us back to those good old tales, when such stories as 
modern scepticism will hardly hearken to, were all believed 
to be true as Holy Writ. The Poem is unfortunately too 
long for our insertion, or we would introduce it to our rea- 
ders. There are some quaint and pretty fantasies in the 
following Song on Love: 

“T marked two falling flakes of snow, 
Together to the cold earth stray— 
The sun beamed forth with fervent glow 

They melted in one drop away. 


Thus two young hearts whose pulses beat 
With feelings all in unison, 

When warmed with love’s congenial heat 
Commingle and unite in one. 

There were two vines so closely wound, 
To sever one would kill the other— 
And thus two hearts that love has bound 

Can only live with one another. 


Down yonder vale two streamlets meet, 
And in one river glide along, 

Blending their waves in murmurs sweet, 
As dying cadences of song. 


And sweetly thus two hearts, that love 
Has made in sympathies agree, 

Together like those streams will move 
And mingle to eternity.” 
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The piece, entitled Love’s Argument, from which we will 
quote a few stanzas, has much in common with this : 


“O Love! it is the tender rose, 
That for a little season flows, 

And withers, fades and dies. 
Then seize it in its budding grace, 
And in thy bosom give it place, 

Ere its sweet perfume flies. 


Love is the bubble that doth swim 
Upon the wine-cup’s flowing brim, 

A moment sparkling there ; 
Then haste thee, dear, its sweets to sip, 
And let them melt upon thy lip, 

Or they will waste in air. 


O Love! it is the dew-drop bright, 
That steals upon the flower at night, 
And lingers there till morn ; 
The flower doth droop, when with the day 
The sun dissolves the drop away, 
So Love is killed by scorn. 


We are afraid this last line has been admitted to help out 
the rhyme. We may forgive such things in a bad poet, but 
Mr. Thomas must amend and avoid these errors. There 
is more of deep feeling in “woe” that we should think natu- 
ral to Mr. Thomas’ muse, but the strain is caught up again 
with even more vigor, though with a blighting and a blasting 
philosophy in “The World.” In the Anacreontique to Lil 
liss, the rapture, the warmth, and the intensity of feeling 
has been well caught from the Teian bard, and there is 
much of his witching grace of expression. “Memory” has 
some pretty lines, but many are obscure to us, and the imi- 
tation of Shakspe are in the last verse is too adventurous. 
No one can paint the lily or safely tread in the footsteps of 

Shakspear 

We hae purposely left for the last a very pretty little 
song, which exhibits Mr. Thomas’ poetical talents in a most 
favorable light: 

THE OLDEN TIME. 
“The olden time’s long past, and now 
(O bitter change to rue) 
Friendship has not so warm a glow 
And love is not so true ;— 
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The very sun sheds not such light, 
The moon’s not so sublime : 

Nor do the stars beam half so bright 
As in the olden time. 


The flowers that for the brow of spring 
Their gaudy chaplets weave— 

The birds that matin music sing, 
And vespers chant at eve— 

Have not the hue—have not the tone— 
Seem foreign to the clime ; 

And glad not as in days by-gone, 
In the sweet olden time. 


My heart that at the thought of ill, 
Once fluttered in my breast, 

Like a young bird by fowler’s skill 
Just stolen from its nest 

Is now by worldly contact turned 
Too intimate with crime, 

Nor recks the holy lessons learned 
In the sweet olden time. 


My mother’s kiss, my father’s smile 
My brother’s laugh of joy 
My merry sister’s artless wile, 
My playmate with his toy,- 
The school—my little sweetheart there, 
For whom I first wrote rhyme— 
Alas! they are not what they were, 
In the sweet olden time. 


*Tis sad to muse o’er pleasures fled, 
O’er hopes that ne ’er have bloomed, 

O’er memories of revered ones dead, 
In the heart’s love entombed ; 

But sadder still on Sabbath-day 
When peals the church bells’ 

To think the soul’s more need 1 
Than in the olden time.” 


The writer of these lines is blessed with the true poetic 
faculty; we have read but few songs, except some of 
Moore’s best, which go more directly to the heart than this 
plaintive song of auld lang syne. We have marked in Ita- 
lics one line and two phrases, which we should be glad to 
seeamended. “The moon’s not so sublime” is very tame 
and somewhat childish ; hopes cannot properly be said never 
to have bloomed ; they bloom but produce no fruit frequent- 
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ly, and that is what Mr. Thomas means in this place ; read, 
then, 


O’er hopes that only bloomed. 


In the last line the apocope in the word has is awkward; 
read either “the soul more needs to pray,” or perhaps better, 


To think the soul has need to pray 
More than in olden time. 


We had intended closing our quotations with this song, but 
to make the amende honorable for our hypercriticism, we 
will conclude with our favorite. 


TO ELOISE. 


“Sweet lady, thou wast formed for love— 
Thy beauty’s all thine own ; 

Thou art all other girls above— 
A very paragon. 

Bright as the raven’s plume thy hair, 
And darker is its dye, 

And like it the long lashes are 
That fringe thy piercing eye. 


Thy forehead is a splendid dome 
Of high and palmy thought, 
Where fancy holds her courtly home 
And wit’s bright gems are wrought. 
Thy arched brow is Cupid’s bow, 
His arrows are thy glances— 
Thy accents all melodious flow, 
In music that entrances, 


Thy mouth’s a ruby casket bright, 
Jewelled with pearls most rare— 
A bee upon thy lip might light, 
And gather honey there. 
Thy smile is like the sunny trace 
That spreads from pole to pole ; 
For every feature in thy face 
Is radiant with soul. 


Nature to make one work refined, 
That every sense should please, 
Beauty with Wit and Love combined 
And formed thee out of these. 
Thou need’st no diadem or throne. 

Thy title to impart; 
Thou hast no peer—for thou alone 
Art queen of every heart.” 
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It will be perceived that even in this beautiful canzonet 
there are the same irregularities which detract so much 
from the excellence of Mr. Thomas’ poems. He must be 
content to undergo the labor of correction. 

There is much simliarity of thought, feeling, and style of 
expression between this and an exquisite little picture song, 
by a fellow townsman of Mr. Thomas’—Edward C. Pinck- 
ney—which we quote here for its beauty, its rarity and also 
because the early and melancholy death of its author has 
long removed him from those who are the laurelled upon 
earth : 

“How may this little tablet feign the features of a face, 

Which o’er-informs with loveliness its proper share of space, 

Or human hands or ivory enable us to see 

The charms, that all must wonder at, the work of God, in thee. 


jut, yet, methinks, that sunny smile familiar stories tell, 
And I should know those placid eyes, two shaded chrystal wells ; 
Nor can my soul, the limner’s art attesting with a sigh, 


Forget the blood, that decked thy cheek, as rosy clouds the sky. 


They could not semble what thou art, more excellent than fair, 
As soft as sleep or pity is, and pure as mountain air ; 

But here are common, earthly | 1ues, to such an aspect wrought 
That none, save thine, can seem so like the beautiful of thought. 


The song I sing, thy likeness like, is painful mimicry 

Of something better, which is now a me mory to me, 

Who have upon life’s frozen sea arrived the icy spot, 

Where men’s magnetic feelings show their g uiding task forgot. 


The sportive hopes that used to chase their shifting shadows on, 
Like children playing in the sun—are gone, forever gone ; 
pe on a careless, sullen peace, my double-fronted mind, 


>» Janus, when his gates were shut, looks forward and behind. 


Apollo placed his hi rp of ‘old awhile upon a stone, 
Which has resounded since when struck, a breaking harp-string’s 
tone ; 

And thus my heart, though wholly now from early softness free, 

If touched, will yield the music yet it first received from thee.” 

We have been thus copious in our extracts from Mr. 
Thomas’ Poems, because, though the volume merits the at- 
tention of all our readers, it will in all probability be within 
the reach of few: and we would, therefore, introduce Mr. 
Thomas as a Poet, through our extracts, to those who might 
hot otherwise have his writings presented to them. But the 
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number and the length of our quotations have already oc. 
cupied so much room, that want of space will prevent us from 
pointing out to their author the few faults and imperfections 
which he ought diligently to guard against, as they may be 
easily prevented. 

And we now take our leave of Mr. Thomas, hoping that 
we may often hereafter meet with new fruits from his muse, 
and that each may so improve upon the other, as that the 
autumn of his life may not “unbeseem the promise of his 
spring.” 

















Arr. V.— Theorie des Lois Criminelles, par Brissor pr 
WARVILLE, nouvelle edition, revue, rectifiée et ameliorée 
d apres les Travaur subsequents de l auteur, augmentée 
de Notes, de Remarques, d’ Appendices, &c., §c. Paris, 
1836. 








Tue storm of the French revolution, was preceded by 
bril'iant flashes of intellect in every department of philosophy: 
which, though obscured by the formidable events of the time, 
have left traces of their splendor in the lives and writings 
of some of the most unfortunate men of that age. The 
awful occurrences of this stupendous and general revolution, 
were never designed by the men whose writings first gave 
utterance to the thoughts which evolved it. Voltaire, we 
speak of him as a political writer; and Brissot de Warville, 
with many others, were too much the friends of humanity, to 
have wished to bathe in the ocean of blood, which flowed in 
France, subsequent to their writings, and in a great measure 
in consequence of them ; these contained principles of jus- 
tice, elaborated from the most refined philosophy. But if the 
morals of the great mass are unsuited to the melioration 
contemplated, the practice of Robespierre takes the place of 
the philosophy of good men. The changes which were 
sought to be effected by the great men who first moved public 
sentiment in Europe, at the time referred to, were changes of 
existing abuses: and it is more than probable, that we do not, 
at this remote day, see in their proper light, the true motives 
which actuated their labors. We stand as spectators afar off, 
not affected by the events of the times. They were actors 
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in them.—The abuses of which they wrote, they felt; and 
it is to be pardoned, in such cases, if the mind becomes 
strongly imbued with feelings, rather than principles. Ass it 
was, those writings gave, as we have said, a great impulse to 
the age, and conferred benefits not the less real for the physi- 
cal disorders which supervened; and whose eflects were felt 
for years, and are still deeply impressed upon the institutions 
of all Europe. 

Of the many varied and important subjects, which attrac- 
ted the attention of “savans” and “philosophers” in that day, 
there were none that more deeply engaged the labors and 
the sympathies of inquiring minds, than the principles of 
criminal jurisprudence. The whole system of previous le- 
gislation, at home and abroad, was rigidly and carefully 
scrutinized; the fallacy and inexpediency of many of them 
were exposed by a scalpel, which knew neither fear nor hesi- 
tation, Where an ulcer appeared to demand excision, rather 
than soothing applications. 'The oppressive hand of the 
criminal law made itself felt all around them; its presence 
was everywhere dreaded, for everywhere all classes had 
cause to fear its merciless uncertainty. ‘The mode in which 
the penal law was then administered, was an incubus upon 
every breast, and the great tyranny of the day. There was 
nowhere any security to be found against the iniquitous 
manner in which its unjust requisitions were enforced: inno- 
cence was no plea to stay the action of a “lettre de cachet;” 
nor could the cry of the injured reach the world without 
from the depths of the “oubliettes.” The most cruel and 
arbitrary ordinances, under the name of criminal law, were 
so many instruments of compulsion or intimidation in the 
hands of the executive authority; and the ear of pretended 
justice was deaf alike to pity and to remorse. ‘The penalties 
inflicted seem to have been oftener dictated by malice and 
blood-thirstiness, than by any fixed and acknowledged prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence. A grievance, so deeply and gene- 
rally felt,naturally led men to look around them for a remedy ; 
and in an age notable for its peculiarly active and searching 
habits of thought, « especially on all points connected with 
the moral, social, and political relations of life, a subject such 
as this was well calculated to call forth the most vigorous 
teflections and speculations of the strongest minds. In view 
of the intellectual character of that day, and of the terrible 
exactions of the legalized modes of criminal procedure, it is 
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not to be wondered at, if intelligent men, adopting the idea 
of the Baron d’Holbach, feared that the time had irrevocably 
passed by when a reform of the law could be effected without 
a revolution of the system; and if, hopeless of seeing a king 
sufficiently sage to apply a corrective hand to the instrument 
of torture, they resolved to break down an antiquated and 
worn out system of jurisprudence, which, instead of preven- 
ting crime and directing the executive authority of the law 
to the safety and security of the people, only exhibited the 
triumph of an irresponsive power over the fortunes, the 
happiness and the lives of thousands. 

‘The moment at which our author wrote, was a happy one 
for the purpose contemplated. He assures us that at the time 
of preparing his work, the multitude of abuses which sullied 
the penal codes of all the nations of Europe, had excited the 
attention of the friends of humanity. 'That one of them Lad 
proposed a prize for him who should best disclose a means 
by which they should be reformed; and that even Voltaire, 
“un des hommes qui ont le plus éclairé, leur siecle, qui 
s'est le plus constamment occupé du bien de Chumanité, 
though upon the border of the grave, did not hesitate to 
compose a work upon this subject, and added a sum of 
money to increase the value of the prize. 

The prize alluded to, though proposed in 1777, was not 
bestowed till 1782; and it is a remarkable evidence of the 
prevailing spirit of the age, that it was given to a treatise, 
whose motto was that written over the entablature of every 
system of criminal legislation of our own times—“Satius 
est impunitum relinqui facinus nocentis, quam innocentem 
damnari.” 

This successful essay was written in the German language 
by E. de Globig, and Georges Huster. That the work of 
Brissot was not considered by the judges, was owing to its 
premature publication; and though we are not prepared from 
a knowledge of the memvire of the successful parties, to 
compare it with that of Brissot, the work of the latter has 
forcibly reminded us of the vast improvements necessary in 
our own code of criminal law. 

It appears to us, that the same remark may be applied to 
criminal law now, as was by our author then ; when quoting 
the idea of Cicero, he says, that far from being an emanation 
of nature, the penal code is exactly the reverse—that on 
examination, we see a thousand contradictions between the 
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principles of nature and civil institutions, between manners 
and laws, between laws and circumstances; the determina- 
tion of men, in fact, to act out the deplorable maxim so much 
inculeated by Hobbes, that it is the severity of punishment 
which guides men; who are only swayed by terror. 

Our author follows the definitions of a simple, but, at the 
same time, comprehensive arrangement of Dr. Franklin. 
Sins, or infractions of divine law: crimes, or a violation of 
the rights of our neighbor; and vices, which relate to im- 
proprieties affecting ourselves. ‘The punishment of vices 
should be infamy, disgrace; that of crime, pain, or as it is 
expressed, supplicia ; but punitory inflictions for sins, should 
be left with the Deity. 

It strikes us that this division may embrace every subject 
of criminal jurisprudence, proper for the best organized State: 
and here it may be said of the second class in this scale, that 
itcovers the whole ground of observances necessary to the 
protection of the social order. ‘Taking the remarkable apho- 
tism of Aristotle, that the State existed before society was 
formed, as a guide, those duties which men owe to each other 
as moral obligations, are those which are to be enforced by 
the penalties attached to crimes. 

Superior to the great difficulty of arranging each of the 
acts of individuals under the proper head, so as not to pun- 
ish, by penalties, those offences which are merely vices ; and, 
what is more important, not to usurp the divine authority 
over sins; is the high task of distinguishing between the 
sublime theory of punishing offences in such a manner as to 
prevent them ; and thereby reform society ; and the principle 
of revenge: “Cette difficulté ne vient point de la nature 
des choses, mais des préjugés des hommes,” says our author, 
was the sentiment of Holbach; and so must every one say 
who views this matter in a philosophical aspect. 

We think, that in this principle of revenge, by which we 
mean the disposition of man by nature to reflect injury in 
return for injury, may be found the origin of every sangui- 
nary and cruel punishment ever inflicted upon men. It 
cannot be disguised too, that times which have been cele- 
brated for extraordinary improvements in the social condition, 
have been disgraced also by brutal and horrific systems of 
punition: and judges who were, in knowledge and intelli- 
gence, superior to their age; men also whose wisdom and 
whose examples are every day quoted as bright marks for 
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aspiring ambition, were found, while administering in theory 
the humane precepts of the law, in practice arm deep in the 
blood of judicial sacrifices. Need we, in proof of this, recall 
to memory the humiliating spectacle of Lord Coke at the 
trial of Sir Walter Raleigh ; where all the malignity of the 
worst personal prejudices, and harshest political enmities, 
were not only expressed, but made to weigh down the scale 
of justice against the rights of the most persecuted and far 
from the worst of men? Or, the worse than barbarous con- 
duct of the notorious Jeffreys, whose acknowledged maxim 
was blood or bribery? and yet at these very periods, the 
English law was characterized as merciful and just! Some 
we know would be disposed to assert that it was so, but im- 
properly administered. Admitting that in some cases the 
judges were worse than the laws, we still say, the criminal 
laws of England were then, dreadful infiictions. They were 
inhuman, for they gave no time between condemation and 
execution; they were unjust, because giving all advantages 
to the accuser; they were sinful, because punishing small 
offences with death. 

But, coming down to our own times, we seek in connection 
with this subject to inquire what is the theory of our crim. 
nal code; and does it need reform, or can it be reformed. 

1. Upon the question of what is the theory of our criminal 
law, which naturally leads us to inquire what it ought to be, 
we take issue at once with those, who bound to ancient pre- 
judices, never enact a law without looking for some black- 
letter precedent. ‘The principles of law, say these juridical 
antiquarians, are reason and justice. Reason and justice are 
the same in all ages: therefore, in taking old laws for our 
guide, we take reason and justice. But it must at once be 
seen that such positions are not logic. The very object of 
reform in the laws, is, that they are not based upon reason 
and justice ; and the fact that laws have been long acquiesced 
in, is no proof that they are either reasonable or just. Laws 
take their rise from the times, and the spirit of existing insti- 
tutions ; and that they profess to be founded upon the above 
named moral principles, is no more a proof that they are s0, 
than are the opinions of men mathematical demonstrations 
of the truth of a given proposition. All these latter are 
influenced by various circumstances of time, place and pre- 
judices ; and what may be, in the idea of men, good reason 
and pure justice for one age, or one country, would be 
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unreasonable and inequitable for another. There is no incon- 
sistency in the opinions of Brissot, when he confesses, that 
he had principally in view the legislation of England; and 
then asserts that there is something wrong in amalgamating 
with the laws of France, those made for other ages and other 
countries. He only viewed the existing criminal code of 
England as superior to his own, not questioning but that laws 

should be adapted to the existing society, and made to harmo- 
nize with the spirit and institutions of the people designed 
to be governed. 

“(etait Pesprit de chaque nation qwil falar t pean!) former 
les lois ; et Pon consultait le génie dune nation étrangere! Chaque 
évolution qui changeait la face @’ ‘ontrée, amenait une révolution 
lans les lois criminelles.” 

This extract from the work we are considering, expresses 
forcibly the true sentiment on this subject; and the theory 
of the criminal code is only te be looked for in the character 
of the people. 

So far as we are concerned, who live under the shade of 
republican institutions, the theory of our criminal law has 
not been drawn from the habits of the people. We have 

ed with too much veneration the early judgments of 
» English law, and not the establishments of our own 
ieeery, We have drawn all our definitions of crimes; all 
our distinctions between them, all our principles of evidence 
indefining and proving them, from writers who lived in most 
arbitrary periods of human society. We discover much that 
iswrong in this. If some ties in onr political system were 
not properly arranged, it is probable our judicial relations 
were not; if the first needed re-modeling, why did not the 
latter? Instead of a general reform in the abuses of society, 
we have effected a partial one; and while refusing to be bound 
bythe civil opinions of our mother country, we are still con- 
trolled by her criminal adjudications. Now let it be remem- 
bered, we wage no war against the law learning of former 
limes. We have not only much respect for it, but are willing 
0 admit, that of all others, the science of Jaw is most ma- 
tured by time and experience: and we could never advocate 
the sacrilegious indifference with which some men would 
tear down the ancient and massive pillar of the law, in order 
0 substitute the feeble innovations of the presentday. We 
only object to the plan of forcing some of the arbitrary doc- 
nes of a period, which manifestly require «| vigorous mea- 
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sures, upon men whose improved condition and enlarged 
views demand less rigor, and whose public and private con- 
duct requires less restraint. 

And first, we propose to speak of the punishment of death. 

When Anacharsis said, “What is the narrative of the wars 
of nations, but an uniform succession of scenes of slaughter,” 
he furnished a question which with much propriety, may be 
asked of the history of criminal law. What has it been but a 
history written in human blood? _ 'T’o establish this assertion, 
we are not required to go back to the days of Jeffreys and 
Coke. As late as the year 1830, there were no fewer than 
fifteen offences punished with death, in one, if no more, 
among the newest States in the American Union. ‘Treason, 
petit treason, murder, robbery, arson, rape, man-stealing, bur- 
glary, accessories before the fact in murder, rape, arson, 
robbery, or burglary, slave-stealing, counterfeiting, forgery, 
aiding and assisting in insurrections, rebellion, and assault 
with intent to kill a white man, by a slave: and although 
this depraved system of preventing crimes, by shedding blood 
in that State, has been in part abolished, still the fact exhibits, 
in strong colours, the shameful disregard of human life, 
which has characterized very recent times. 

The inexpediency of the punishment of death as a means 
of preventing crimes; the poorly defended Scripture positions 
taken in its favor; the dreadful ceremonies and deep afilic- 
tions following its administrations: and, above all, the unan- 
swered and unanswerable arguments against the right of men 
to inflict it, have been too learnedly and repeatedly written 
to receive any new accessions from us. We have found, 
however, in the work whose title we examine, thoughts 
which correspond so fully with those previously expressed 
by us, that we will be excused for adverting to them. These 
are, indeed, but an extension of ideas advanced by Beccaria, 
and shall be given in the language of Brissot, for as he, him- 
self, says: 

“4 quoi servirait un canvas d’écolier, lorsqu ’on a un excellent 
tableau de maitre?” 

Speaking of the right of men when entering into the social 
compact, to give a power to society to take life, he says: 


“Ta peine de mort ne peutétre le resultat du contrat soc ial: u 
nest que la somme totale des petites portions de liberté que chacun a 
deposées. Mais quel est celui qui a vouler céder a autrui le dovit de 
lui 6ter la vie? Comment supposer que, dans le sacrifice que chacun 
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a fait de la plus petite portion de liberté qwii a pu aliéner il ait 
compris celui du plus grand des biens?” 

Passing from this view, he emphatically asks the question, 
how the principle can be reconciled with the maxim which 
forbids suicide. ‘This is a view of the subject which we have 
not seen dwelt upon, though touched by Beccaria; but it isa 
avery pointed shaft, and sent with well directed aim. He says, 

“Quand cela serait, comment ce principe s’accorderait il avec 
la maxime qui défend le suicide? Ou Vhomme peut disposer de 
sa propre vie, ouil n’a pu donner a un seul ou a la societé entiére un 
dovit qgwil n’avait pas lui méme.” 

The law of England defends the punishment of suicides 
upon this position—that no man has power to destroy life, 
but by commission from God; that a suicide is guilty of a 
double offence, one spiritual, in rushing before God uncalled 
for, one temporal, against the king, who has an interest in 
the preservation of his subjects. It is, therefore, the highest 
of crimes; and as the suicide cannot be reached to be pun- 
ished, the law must act upon what he has left behind him— 
his reputation and fortune.” 

This reasoning is founded upon positions manifestly false. 

l. That it is taken as proved, that society has a commission 
from God to destroy life, which the individuals of that 
society have not. 

The corner-stone of this position is, we know, the Mosaic 
ordinances. If these are good in part, they are good in the 
whole; and yet some express directions of these would not 
be advocated. The same chapter, (Exodus xxi.,) which 
gives a direction for the punishment of the murderer, gives 
authority to take an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth—re- 
quires the punishment of death for him that shall come 
presumptuously upon his neighbor to slay him with guile; 
for him that stealeth a man, and selleth him; and for him 
who smites or curses his father or his mother. Exodus, xxi. 
chap., verses 14, 15, 16,17. Leviticus xx., v. 9. 

Why do not those who will insist upon the law being 
regulated by these directions, in one particular, because of 
its divine origin, take the whole, for their guidance?’ Does 
it lay with them, in divine things, to say, this we will receive, 
and this we will reject? But are not the ordinances of our 
Saviour entitled to some consideration? Has he not express- 
ly, (Matthew, chap. v., v. 39,) repealed this direction, and 


* Blackstone, book 4, p. 189 
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inculeated the very reverse of revengeful, retaliatory, or 
bloody punishments? We think, the rules laid down by 
this humane lawgiver, no where sustain the right of men to 
shed their brother’s blood, even under judicial sanctions, 
Aud we think the strenuous advocates of this system of 
punishment, would moreover better imitate the humility and 
religion of their Divine Master, if from the doors of prisons, 
in the idea of Livingston, they would tear down the motto— 
“Thou shalt surely die ;” and in its place erect the sublime 
declaration of the Maker himself—‘As I live, I take no plea- 
sure in the death of a sinner, but rather that he turn from 
his wickedness and live.” 

But independently of the fact, that the Mosaic ordinances 
have been superceded by the milder and more humane sanc- 
tions of the administration of Christ, there are many grounds 
of argument against the opinion, that that was intended asa 
direction to human society. It was most probably designed 
as a solemn warning to men, of the consequences which inva- 
riably followed the shedding of a brother’s blood. The 
history of the times attests the fact, that scenes of bloody 
retaliation for homicides, were common to the days of the 
first lawgiver ; and it is reasonable to suppose, that in view 
of existing evils, the direction was given. 

To give this ordinance a larger effect, would be to run 
counter to the principle first stated, to wit, that no man has 
power to take life but by permission from God: for, as so- 
ciety is composed of men, and only made up of individual 
powers, it seems society cannot exercise powers which men 
cannot. As for the doctrine, of societies having commission 
from the Deity to destroy life, it would take much reasoning 
to prove, that even if some of these are of divine origin, 
God ever sanctioned their practices in this or any other par- 
ticular. It has taken a long time, and the shedding of an 
immense ocean of blood, to execute this divine commission, 
in some countries, at least; and, in the prerogative claimed 
for society, we think we recognize but the old demand in 
favor of the divine right of kings. 

The first principles in the organization of communities, 
disprove the doctrine of a power to tale life. Men are con 
nected, socially, to secure natural rights; and each, in assis- 
ting to form a society, relinquishes of these only an amount 
equal to that relinquished by others. Now, no more of natu- 
ral liberty, is given into the common fund than is essential 
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to protect men in the exercise of obligations enforceable by 
the law of nature, from either foreign or domestic violence; 
and the power given to the social compact, is to enforce 
these, by governmental regulations. As government then 
consists of rules adopted by many men, to control the duties 
of each in their intercourse with the whole, and with each 
other, and exists but by the consent of men, how can it exe- 
cute laws by divine authority, which these men have, 
individually, no “divine commission” to make? If to enforce 
the performance of duties recognized by society, you must 
resort to punishment, how should you punish? By a depri- 
ration of such rights only, as one brings into the common 
stock. Now, as aman cannot take life himself, he, of course, 
ines not give this power to others, when he enters society. 

‘But,” say the advocates of his punishment, “public autho- 
rity represents God, and may dispose of life.” This is, how- 
ever, an undertaking, on the part of human authority, to 
punish men for offences against the Deity: to effect which, 
snot the object of the formation of the social compact. 

2. The idea of punishment is personal. It is designed, to 
inflict on the guilty man, penalties; not to expiate past, but 
prevent future crimes.* And this author only adopts the 
sentiment of Beccaria, when he declares it to be the govern- 
ng principle of criminal laws, that they are to operate as 
preventive, not punishing justice. He lays down the classes 

[ preventive laws. as such as amend the offender, or deprive 
him of power to do further mischief, or punish him, as an 
example, to deter others. We cannot perceive how either of 
these three objects are attained in the Jaw against suicides. 
He is out of the reach of amendment, can do no more mischief; 
uid for example’s sake, to take his property and reputation, 
is,in the idea of Voltaire, “to punish by ignominy, the son, 
because he has lost a father, and the widow because she has 
been deprived of a husband; and, by confiscation, to tear 
irom both, the patrimony which at the moment of the ances- 
tors death, became theirs.” 

The civil law viewed this matter in a more reasonable and, 
we think, just sense, than the common law; which if we 
telieve the author of the Commentary on Beccaria, thought 
that “Judas, in hanging himself, committed a greater sin, than 
0 betraying our Saviour;” for, the former law, (Code 1, 
leg. 3,) enacted, that if one not convicted of crime, put a 
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period to his existence, through weariness of life, despair, or 
madness, his will should be valid, and his estate, if he made 
no will, descend to his heirs. 

Upon the inefficiency of the punishment of death as an 
example, in preventing the perpetration of crime, our author 
adopts the sentiments of Beccaria, and asserts, that the expe- 
rience of all ages, prove this fact. And so far as this branch 
of the subject is concerned, we discover in the provisions of 
a late penal code, an abandonment of the position. The late 
revision of this department of the law in the State of Ala- 
bama, requires executions to be private, or, at least, the spec- 
tators are limited to a few county officers, a guard, a minister 
of the gospel, and the relations of the deceased. So far as 
example then goes, it is not permitted to exercise its influence 
upon the multitude ; and though we are prepared to condemn 
the practice of executing criminals in public, still, we think, 
that the law-makers of Alabama, have abandoned, as we 
said before, the last remaining ground in favor of capital 
punishments. 

It is surprising that, although this system of punishments 
has been condemned by some of the finest intelligences of 
every age, men still adhere to it. And though when the 
present improvements in legislation are considered, we are 
led to hope, that the time is approaching which will see capital 
punishments abolished, and men standing aghast at the 
thought that it could ever be defended; yet it is but a hope. 
For what can be added to the arguments of Beccaria, Vol- 
taire, Montesqueiu, Brissot, and a host of other friends o 
humanity? If, in the idea of one of them, their thoughts 
obtain no partizans, nor strike the ear of legislators, how 
shall the opinions of those who follow them? But, says 
Brissot: 

Les philosophes sement les vérites, elles germent lentement, le 
public ven recueille le fruit qu apres q quelques siecles ; mais enfin le 
jour arrive ; et puissions- nous hater « -ethe révolution heureuze! Pus- 
sions-nous, en nous élevant contre la funeste loi du talion, contre let 
codes sanguinaires de nos peres, faire abattre a jamais les roues, lé 
gibets, eteindre la flamme des buchers, epargner & Punivers la honte 
de produire des bourreaua et de commettre juridiquement tuat das 
sassinats inutiles.” 


Let us now briefly review some others of the stronges 
grounds taken by advocates of capital punishment in its de 
fence. 
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1. It is said, “It results from a right of self-preservation. 
If one attempts my life, I may protect myself, if necessary, 
by taking the life of the aggressor; and why may not so- 
ciety thus also protect itself!” I answer, when A. defends 
his own life against the attack of B., the danger to that life of 
A. is immediate, and it is his own life that he defends.—It 
admits of no delay; so, if society interposes between the 
parties in such a case, and finds it necessary to take B’s life 
to preserve A’s, the analogy is good. But who would tole- 
rate the idea, that in a state of nature, when one had killed 
A’s friend, and when the efforts of A. and the friend had been 
ineffectual to prevent it, still A. had a right to follow the 
slayer and take his life? Suppose a stronger case.—The law 
of nature between father and child is so imperative, that a 
father is excused in killing the assailant of his child. But 
suppose the child is dead, and the father hunts up the mur- 
derer and takes his life. Is this justification or revenge ? 
And is not this the principle upon which societies act? Is 
the tie between society and its members, so much stronger as 
to justify the aggregate in measures, which amount to re- 
venge if committed by the individual ? 

2. It is also said, “When the right of society is once admit- 
ted to punish for offences, it seems difficult to assign any 
limits to the exercise of that right.” 

We answer, it is not difficult to ascertain that limit. It is 
found in the origin of punishments. It is found in the want 
of power in men as a social community, to go further in 
punishing individuals, than the individuals separately could 
themselves go, in a state of nature. It is found in the unan- 
swerable position of Beccaria, “That the laws are only the 
sum of the smallest portions of the private liberty of each 
individual, and represent the general will, which is the ag- 
gregate of that of each individual. Did any one ever give 
to others the right of taking away his life?” 

3. It is said, “Life is no more the gift of God, than any 
other personal endowment, or right.” : 

True, but unlike some other endowments and rights, it 
cannot be disposed of by the possessor. Personal liberty is 
anatural right; and one may bind himself to slavery for a 
given time. The right to enjoy property, lawfully acquired, 
isa natural right; and yet the law, by force, transfers it from 
the debtor to the creditor. But life cannot be given up, or 
transferred, because one of those endowments over which the 
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Deity has given man no power, except by suicide, which, as 
before shewn, the law ranks with the highest offences, and 
which is a power without a right. 

i. It is said, a power to reject a man from society is inhe- 
rent to its organization; and for the higher offences, you 
should reject him by death, because that is the only means 
by which to place it out of the power of the criminal to of. 
fend in like manner again. 

This is false reasoning, because not based on facts. A man 
is as essentially rejected from society when imprisoned, as 
when hanged; and if by imprisonment, this object in the 
administration of preventive justice is attained, the infliction 
of death is unnecessary. ‘That persons escape from prison, 
but may not from the grave, is noargument. It only shews, 
that prisons are sometimes weak, while the grave is forever 
secure of its victim. 

Acain.—unless it were absolutely certain, that a man was 
condemned justly, in every instance, should it not be part of 
the economy of the law, to give every opportunity for time 
to correct an improper conviction? ‘The instances of men 
being convicted on presumptions, and even positive testi- 
mony, which time has disproved, are not rare. If, instead of 
taking the life of a convict, in such an event, he were con- 
fined to prison, the innocent would be avenged. But what 
boots it to the family of one led to the gallows, that in after 
years the suspicions which rest on the character of the dead 
man, are removed? The injury done is irreparable ; and 
the law occupies, in such cases, but the position of an assassin. 
It has slain the innocent, in mistake, for the guilty! Awful 
consequences like these, should always be avoided, in a crim 
nal code; and they cannot be, while the affections of men 
exist as they do, except by the abolishment of capital punish 
ment. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, to end with the as- 
sertion we begun with, is revenge; and “a war of a whole 
nation against a citizen, whose destruction they consider as 
necessary or useful to the general good:” and as said by the 
humane author of “Dei Delitti e delle Pene, the exercise 
of a power not found in the right on which the sovereignty 
and laws of a State are founded.” 

One other idea upon this subject. If the punishment of 
death is based upon the same principle of necessity which 
excuses one for killing his adversary, when his life is i 
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danger, why not apply to the State, the same rule which 
governs its citizen. ‘The law is, if the life of one be in 
danger, he must kill if he would be excused, at the very in- 
stant of that danger. If he goes out of danger, and then 
returns upon the aggressor, and slay him, it is murder, because 
revenge. So if one, aggrieved in so great a degree as to be 
presumed to possess no reason, slay his fellow, it shall be 
excused ; but if his blood have time to cool, and reason re- 
assert her sway, it is revenge, and therefore murder. Let us 
apply these principles to the State. The aggressor’s life is 
not taken at the moment, when the assault upon his fellow 
can be prevented, but after the act committed. ‘The execu- 
tion is not done at the moment when it may be supposed the 
blood of men is heated with the occurrence. But the law 
takes its time to let all things cool. The criminal is taken 
to prison. A long array of ceremonies, useless to him, are 
gone through, and an imposing pageantry gotten up. The 
Judge insults the criminal, with an eloquent detail of his 
miseries, and a great crowd assemble to see his last sufferings. 
He is hanged by the neck like a dog; and there ends the 
whole parade ! This looks very like revenge ! 

3ut who is benefitted? The State? Certainly not. She 
oses a robust citizen, who would do her much service, by the 
labor of his hands, if alive. ‘The person slain ’—He is be- 
yond compensation. ‘The crowd ?—Example is lost upon 
them. But take the other side, who loses ? 

Go to yon miserable woman, and her poor orphans, who 
for the dead body of an unfortunate husband and father, are 
inde sbted to the tender mercies of the law, and ask them, who 

as | 

We believe, that a spectator who views a criminal hanged, 
is less impressed with the consequences of crime, than he 
who sees one daily laboring in the service of the State in 
prison; aud for one who enya the execution of an 
offender with a feeling of hatred for 1 he off e, there are a 
thousand who look upon such scenes as he result of vindic 
live power In the law. and who mourn the fate of the 
criminal as a murdered man. If instances are necessary to 
sustain this position, they are found in the history of trials in 
every criminal ealendar. Let us name a case, well known, 
and often reviewed—that of Dr. William Dodd, who com- 
mitted a forgery upon the Earl of Chesterfield. Notwith- 
standing the great efforts made to obtain a pardon for this 
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person, he was executed. The necessity of an example was 
alleged as a reason, why the pardon was refused. Has this 
execution effected the great object of punishment? Has it 
enabled men to see more clearly, the consequences of crime! 
We think not. The capital punishment of this individual, 
has been most severely criticized by men, as an instance, 
where the law was more guilty than the victim. It is true, 
his forgery cannot be defended, but the punishment was 
unnecessarily severe ; and, perhaps, no person who saw the 
occurrence, no one who now reads it, but did then express, 
and now feels, more of sympathy for the sufferer, than respect 
for the law, or aversion for the offence. An instance too has 
but tately occurred, which is a complete refutation of the 
argument, that capital punishment exercises a solemn or 
salutary influence over the minds of spectators. ‘The as. 
sembly of persons who met to witness the execution of Colt 
in New-York, if the account of the matter in the papers is 
true, were actuated by every feeling but that which can profit 
by example. ‘They evidently viewed the approach of the 
last moment allotted for the execution, with exultation ; the 
announcement of his suicide, with disappointment bordering 
upon madness, and inciting to acts of disgraceful violence. 
Men whose moral thoughts are properly exercised, and who 
gain lessons of virtue, in every infliction of the law, do not 
act or speak as did that assemblage of men. 

A learned writer, (Edinburgh Review, vol. 19,) refuses to 
notice any of the objects assigned for public inflictions ot 
punishment, but the effect which they may produce upon the 
spectators, and through them upon the rest of the commu- 
nity; for, he says, “this object bears so great a proportion to 
the whole end of punishment, that he may disregard the 
remaining object.” And “this,” he continues, is to be effected, 
“by proving to the public this proposition—ahosoever com- 
mits this offence, is sure of being thus punished ; ” which is 
nothing more than enforcing the certainty of punishments. 

Now this proposition is not proved by the punishment of 
death ; for, no man who sees the sentence of death inflicted, 
is any more convinced that the next offender against the same 
law, will be certainly punished in the same way, than is he 
assured that the same Judge will preside, or the same july 
try the facts. 

The very severity of the punishment, opposes its certainty; 
and as often as men are governed by the sympathies and pre- 
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judices of human nature, as often as the interpretation of the 
law, receives the impressions of a Judge’s opinions, as a man, 
so often will every verdict, present a different result. The 
experience of every lawyer, much engaged in criminal busi- 
ness, supports the assertion, that juries every day acquit men, 
or at least commute the offence, because of the harshness of 
the penalty referred to. 

This point gained, that the penalty of death cannot deter 
men from the commission of crime, every thing in the argu- 
ment is gained. For, who on the ground of ‘following an 
established custom in criminal jurisprudence, would wish to 
add to the tables of bloodshed, with which the public autho- 
rity stands charged in the history of judicial administration ? 
A slight view will show, in awful boldness, the appalling 
statistics of capital punishments. During the reign of Henry 
VIII. seventy-two thousand persons died by the hands of the 
common executioner, at the rate of two thousand each year 
In Elizabeth’s time, four hundred were executed each year ; 
and Lord Keeper Bacon declares that this diminution was 
not the fault of her Majesty. 

A noble lesson was taught by that law of the Grecians, 
which forbade a man to slay himself, on the ground, that he 
had no right to deprive the State of a citizen. Had society 
always evinced this regard for the lives of men, how much 
more beautiful and innocent would have been the records of 
history? But the social state has been moistened with human 
gore. 

“Duris ut ilex tonsa bipennibus 
Nigre feraci frondis in Algide 

Per damna, per ceudes, ab ipso 

Ducit opes animumgue ferro 


Our author passes in review before us, the various descrip- 
tions of crimes and offences; suggests valuable hints to aid 
areformer; and his book closes with a discourse of Brissot, 
“Le Sang innocent se venge.” 

But we cannot conclude our review of this work, without 
alluding further to one or two subjects of reform, which, it 
seems to us, our own criminal law demands imperiously. 
One of these is the practice of allowing the State’s advocate 
to conclude the argument of the cause. 

In this country where popular declamation has so great an 
influence, and where it enters so largely into the pleadings 
at the bar, we are satisfied the concluding address to the jury 
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in criminal trials, gives an advantage to the State, more than 
equal to any existing in favor of the accused. The State's 
counsel is usually selected from the best of the Bar. In 
criminal trials he soon becomes the most astute, because al- 
ways confined to that description of cases. He is, therefore, 
in a general way, always prepared for the particular case; 
and he goes into it, armed cap-a-pie for an encounter which 
he has had many times before. He may, therefore, be said to 
be armed and equipped, and to have chosen his ground, in 
advance of his adversary. Besides, he has other advantages, 
He has had opportunity of conversing with prosecutor and 
witnesses, and to know how the current of public sentiment 
runs. 

ut with the criminal and his advocate, every thing is re- 
versed. ‘The criminal, if in prison, never goes into the court- 
house, till the moment assigned for trial. If his counsel has 
consulted with him, it has been through the grates of his 
dark prison, in presence, perhaps, of a suspicious, scowling 
keeper; and other prisoners. If he has witnesses, they have 
been summoned, if at all, by some acquaintance or law -officer, 
with whom a cold discharge of the service, is a full perfor- 
mance of duty. ‘The busy conversations of a prosecutor 
have, perhaps, filled the minds of those who are to be his 
judges, with deep-rooted prejudices against him. He isa 
stranger to them. He goes to trial conscious, possibly, of his 
innocence; and after making out the best case he can, 1s 
convicted by the concluding effort of the State’s counsel. 
‘*T claim,’ said Lord Coke, ‘the last word for the King;’ ‘and’ 
said Sir Walter Raleigh, ‘I claim the last word for my life!” 

Again, the charge of a Court is too frequently but a rece 
pitulation of the enormity of the crime ; the dreadful number 
that our age is witnessing, and the great obligation that juries 
are under to hang every man that comes in their way. 

The second subject of reform, is the great disadvantage 
under which two men, charged with the same offence, go to 
trial. One may be a stranger; one well known. ‘The last, 
whatever be his station, has his friends. But what friend has 
an unknown man, charged with an offence against the law! 

When the hue and cry is raised in a community, that an 
offender has been taken, who has not noticed the anxiety with 
which that community regards the offender? Who in the 
thickening crowd, pressing upon his footsteps, ever saw much, 
aye, any sympathy, manifested for him? Is not, in such 
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cases, the prejudice of all against him? This follows to his 
trial and almost always condemns him. 

And we have frequently thought, that if the true intention 
of the law were followed out, that is, of administering laws 
in mercy, instead of the Legislature providing a State prose- 
cutor, it should give the community a defender of persons 
charged with offences. The lives and liberties of citizens 
in prison, ought to be as much the objects of the care of the 
laws. as those of men who are not: and the law in writing 
over its temples, that “every man is innocent, until his guilt 
is proven,” commits a fraud upon every unfortunate prisoner 
who Is a stranger in the forum. For these are, as we have 
sid, almost ever found guilty, on presumptions drawn from 
the fact that they are UNKNOWN. 

Another matter materially connected with our theme, is 
the disregard of the comfort of men placed in prison prepara- 
tory to their trials. We hear much said of the comfort of 
convicts, but who looks to the comfort of the accused. 

As the law never, if we believe its maxims, condemns a 
man beforehand, what right has it to punish him previous to 
his guilt being proved? And yet is not every jail in the 
whole country, a disgrace to the humanity of the age; a 
proof of the falsehood of the declarations of its law, and a 
great lazar-house of human suffering and crime? If the law 
by its power and authority arrests one, and casts him in 
prison, upon suspicion of crime, still upon every principle of 
justice and humanity, the person is entitled to kind treatment, 
ind to have all his wants provided. Why, if a sheriff on a 
feri facias takes a horse, he furnishes him comfortable 
juarters and a good keeper; but a suspected man, however 
innocent, with a single bianket, is turned into a narrow room, 
crowded with convicts, often black and white, to abide the 
tender mercies of a jail delivery upon twenty cents per day ! 

This is no fancy picture, but a reality to be seen anywhere. 
The writer has, himself, not long since met with an instance, 
which, if it were the only one which ever occurred, ought to 
have been provided against under the severest penalties. 

A girl, fifteen years of age, with a form and countenance 
lovely enough to excite admiration, was taken up on suspi- 
cion of felony. The circumstances connected with her 
arrest, were sufficient to justify an apprehension, that a most 
base and rare instance of seduction had occurred. She was 
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taken, in man’s apparel, with a slave! Her mind was a blank, 
on which education, or the admonitions of a mother or 
father, had impressed no principle of knowledge, or trace of 
virtue. She was, however, in the infancy of guilt; and under 
proper direction, no doubt, her first step in life, instead of 
being into the veriest hell of crime, might have been on the 
path of innocence and chastity. 

The writer of this article visited her. The only two 
rooms of the prison were filled, and in an entry she was 
chained to the floor. She lay upon a miserable pallet, during 
three or four bitter cold days and nights, without fire,covered 
with ragged clothing, the object of more human suffering 
and wretchedness and disgrace, than was ever before pre- 
sented to one who has been often compelled to witness the 
miseries of prisons and prisoners. ‘The very fact that she 
was suspected of a dreadful offence, made her the fittest 
object for the compassion of men, and the care of the law, 
T’o the compassion of men she was at last indebted for her 
release; but the Jaw had abandoned her. It had failed to 
provide for just such cases as may occur. 

Upon another occasion, the writer was induced to visit 
the prison, just at the close of acriminal Court. In a small 
room he found three women, one white and two slaves, 
One of the last was far advanced in pregnancy. ‘The white 
female was stooping over a bundle of rags upon the floor, 
as the writer entered. On approaching, she was discovered 
ministering to an almost naked child, whose anxious, roving 
eyes, and bounding pulses, told it was in a violent paroxysm 
of fever. On enquiring the cause of her commitment, she 
answered she was placed there as a State’s witness, because 
she could not give security for her appearance. 

These instances,and they may be swelled to a considerable 
number, are not given with a view of casting any reflections 
upon the officers of the law. These only did their dut;; 
but the tables of the law, did not contain a clause to prevent 
human suffering. 

Had these two cases been detailed as events of the dark 
ages, or even as part of the inhuman tragedy of the French 
revolution, with a bold hand, used to depicting horrific pic- 
tures, they would have raised the voices of men in thanks- 
givings, that our age was exempt from such enormities. 
But, unfortunately, they are of our own day; a day celebra- 
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ted for its claims to exclusive virtues, and the light it sheds 
upon the darkness of the age of our ancestors. 

We are aware that, in this review, occasionally, we have 
drawn largely upon arguments which have been before pre- 
sented to the public eye; but in frequently pointing to a 
picture, drawn by an abler hand, the spectator’s taste may be 
improved, and kindest sympathies be aroused. If we effect 
this much for those unfortunate men, who feel the rigors of 
our criminal jurisprudence, we shall greatly have profited in 
repeating what others have taught. 


Art. VI.—A Brief Enquiry into the true nature and cha- 
racter of our Federal Government: being a Review of 
Jude Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution of the 
Umted States. Bya Virginian. Petersburg: Edmund 
& Julian C. Ruffin. P. 132. 

“Ler me write a people’s songs,and he who will may write 
their laws.” The sagacity of this saying cannot be too much 
applauded. Before the discovery of the printing press, the 
nly access to the minds of any people was through their 
In those days, the orator was omnipotent; or, if his 
power admitted a rival, that rival was the minstrel. The 
rts of rhetoric, the graces of poesy, and the charms of 


ait 


music, were alike resorted to, as means of chaining attention, 


ears. 


ngaging sympathy, and enlisting the passions of the multi- 
tude. When the Spartans asked a General of the Athenians, 
lame old poet. He knew 
but the spirit of the soldier was 


the latter sent them, in derision, a 
nothing of the art of war, | 

inhis breast: and he breathed it into his burning lines, and 
infused it into the hearts of the Spartans : and roused them, 
DY the memory of their d renown, to ri al the deeds of 
their fathers, and to render the name of Sparta more glorious 
than it had ever been. 

The press has lent its aid to diffuse the influence, and per- 
petuate the fame of the orator and poet; but it has, at the 
same time. become the rival of both. No man can be an 
orator ora poet, who is not born so; and the rare and mar- 
vellous endowments nec ssar’y to tne ¢ onstitution of either 
character, gave, to those who possessed them, a divided em- 
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pire over the minds of men. This monopoly of intercourse 
with the public mind they no longer enjoy ; and now, thanks 
to the press, it may be successfully approached by the sober 
moralist, the stern jurist, and the homely utilitarian, through 
an avenue open alike to all. 

Yet the essential wisdom of the adage quoted above is not 
even now to be questioned. The same idea may be expressed 
in other words, with equal truth, at this day. What is that 
idea? That he who commands the avenues, through which 
alone the minds of a people may be reached, exercises over 
them a power greater than that of the mere written law, 
In this reading age, that avenue is the press ; and it is as true 
at this day, as that adage ever was, that “he who writes a 
people’s books, need not care who makes their laws.” 

Of the truth of this, the history of the constitution and 
government of the United States affords a remarkable and 
interesting proof. Every one versed in political science 
perfectly ‘understands why it is that the business of author- 
ship in the United States has heretofore been left to northern 
writers. But whatever be the cause, such has been the fact, 
and the consequenees have been such as might have been 
anticipated. Books, intended to form the minds, the habits, 
and the manners of the rising generation, are put into the 
hands of our children; and, in these, we look in vain for any 
lessons adapted to such of our institutions, and the re ‘lations 
growing out of them, as are peculiar to ourselves. There 
is nothing, for example, in any other society, analagous to 
the relation between the white child and his negro nurse, or 
that between the half-grown boy and the gray-headed family 
servant. Yet, from these it is that we imbibe some of our 
best, as well as earliest lessons of feeling and of manners; 
and these lessons it should be, in part, the office of the school 
book to enforce and ratify. On this point, however, all we 
have are silent; or, if they speak, it is in profound ignorance 
of the subject. All connected with it, that the boy finds in 
books, is at variance with his experience; and this contra 
riety of influences produces confusion in his mind, caprice 
in his feelings, and inconsistency in his conduct. We are 
persuaded, that a book made up of authentic anecdotes of 
the incidents of the nursery, and the adventures of my young 
master, in the servants’ hall, and the stable yard, would be 
one of the most amusing and instructive that could be com 
piled. Whata theme for the candid mind of Mrs. Sigourney, 
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if she could trace the history of one day, in the life of the 
little urchin, from the moment he opens his eyes, and springs, 
kicking and chuckling, to his nurse’s arms, to that, when he 
cons over to her his evening prayer; and, patting her face 
with his little hands, sinks to sleep on her bosom. Her 
sleepless vigilance to guard him from fault or hurt, the ready 
address with which she soothes his petty griefs, and calms 
his petulance, and subdues his wayw ardness, all these are 
beautiful; and the heart must be obdurate, indeed, which is 
not made better by witnessing them. We may be asked, 
wherein does this case differ from that of any other nurse? 
and the answer is found in the complicated relation of the 
nurse to the family of her little charge. His father bears a 
sort of paternal relation to herself ; the elder brothers and 
sisters had formerly been her pets, as he now is; she feels a 
mother’s interest in all of them; and they, together with her 
own children, form, for her, one family ; while the master 
and mistress are the common parents of all. And this rela- 
tion is nota thing of a day. It has come down from gene- 
ration to generation, and gains strength in every transmission. 
We repeat that it is an hiatus valde deflendus that in all our 
school-books there is nothing to cherish and perpetuate the 
holy affections engendered in this relation; and thus to 
check the growth of pride, arrogance and _ selfishness, by 
keeping alive this sympathy between the highest and lowest. 
When the boy advances towards manhood, and begins to 
study the politic ‘al institutions of his country, he experiences, 
without perceiving, a similar want. The books in which he 
must study them are all composed by writers from a section 
of the union where all men, in every occupation and in 
every gradation of society, are aware of a common interest, 
toestablish a re vading of the constitution highly favorable to 
their purposes, and, for the same reason, and, in a more than 
equal degree, injurious to ours. If our views of that instru- 
ment are not altogether erroneous, its framers believed that, 
in a country so extensive as this, compre shending such a 
variety of soil, and climate, and natural advantages and disad- 
vantages, and embracing people so different in manners, 
habits, pursuits, occ 9 sentiments and principles of or- 
dinary action, (and, indeed, every thing but language,) 
there must be great danger in pee ablishing a common " Legis- 
lature, with any but very limited powers. It could not hap- 
pen that, in process of time, a numerical majority on one 
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side of a geographical line would fail to find, or to create, 
some interest peculiar to their own section, and capable of 
being advanced by partial legislation; and that, sooner or 
later, they would yield to temptation, and adapt their laws 
to the advancement of this predominating interest. This 
proposition, so true in the abstract, and so obvious to all 
thinking men, could hardly have escaped the observation of 
an assembly of profound statesmen. But, in the particular 
case, this was absolutely impossible; for, near the centre of 
the Union, a line of demarcation was already traced between 
two interests, which, by their clashing, actually disturbed the 
harmony, and threatened to defeat the labors, of the Con. 
vention itself. The journal of that body testifies of the 
struggle between them, and of the endeavor of each to fix 
such a basis of representation, as should cast the greater 
weight on its own side of this great fulcrum, on which the 
lever of power was to work. ‘The part of wisdom was to 
deny this preponderance to either party; and all at length 
concurred in an honest endeavor to do this. But the neces- 
sity for this precaution must have admonished them of the 
danger of entrusting very extensive power of legislation to 
be exercised by either party, to the prejudice of the other, 
whenever, in the progress of events, the balance thus care- 
fully adjusted might be disturbed. The precise nature of 
the interest which the prevailing section would endeavor ti 
advance was not foreseen; but it might have been clearly 
foreseen, that some interest would be found, or created, on 
purpose to be fostered, which would grow by fostering, unt! 
it would predominate over every other. 

It was in exact accordance with this idea, that they wh 
thought they could foresee that the balance of power would 
be on their side, and, consequently, that the goverfhment 
about to be established would be an instrument in thei 
hands, would desire to give ample power to that government; 
and that, in this, they would be opposed by those who expec- 
ted to belong to the weaker section. From the nature of the 
case, the former were more numerous, and their number was 
increased by a few men of brilliant endowments and soaring 
ambition, who, expecting to act a conspicuous part in the 
new system, were by no means disposed to limit its efficiency, 
or to dim its splendor. There is little doubt, therefore, that 
in the convention that framed the constitution, there was 4 
majority inclined to a form of government more imposing 
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and more powerful than that which they recommended to 
the people. For the same reason, there can be little doubt 
that. had the fate of the constitution depended on the con- 
vention, such a one would have been adopted; and had its 
fate depended on a numerical majority of a// the people of 
all the States, taken collectively, such a one would have been 
recommended and adopted. But the instrument was to be 
subjected to a far different ordeal. It required the approba- 
tion of no less than nine of the thirteen States, each acting 
for itself, and it was clearly seen that, though a constitution 


conferring very large powers on the new government would 


be very acceptable to the majority, by whom its powers 
were to be wielded, it would never be adopted by nine 
States, some of which must, from the nature of the case, 
form a part of the minority. Hence, in the whole history 
of the transaction, we see the debate often turning, not on 
the question, “what is best ’” but on the other question, “what 
will meet the approbation of those whose approbation is 
indispensable ?” 

The considerations allud dt above have influenced in all 
the discussions of the constitution, which ey since arisen. 
A short experiment showed, incontest tabl , that in all strug- 
gles between Northern and Southern interests, taking as the 
boundary of each the line between the slaveholding States 
and the rest, the Northern interest must inevitably prepon- 
derate. Hence it has happened, that hardly a question of 
constitutional power has been mooted for debate, on which 
the disputants have not arrayed themselves geographically ; 
the statesmen of the North uniformly affirming, and those 
of the South, with almost equal unanimity, denying to Con- 
gress the power In question. ‘The former, fully aware of 
their prevailing influence in that body, saw plainly, that it 
would be in their power to advance or depress, at ‘pleasure, 
any interest which they could bring within the scope of 
federal legislation. Hence a prevailing desire among them 
to extend the powers of the central government as far, and 
toas many objects, as possible. ‘T’o this « nd, they uniformly 
contended for the largest and most liberal construction of 
the terms in which every grant of power is couched. But 
the specific enactments of the constitution are so few, that 
they saw that they must fall short of their aim, unless they 
could establish some prin iple authorizing a rule of construc- 
tion, which might justify the assumption of powers not 
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named, or even hinted at, in that instrument. To this, too, 
their adversaries were strenuously opposed ; and it is pre- 
cisely here that we are to find the line of difference between 
the two great parties, which have always divided, and stil] 
divide the Union. They have, at different times during the 
struggle, been distinguished by different denominations; 
the prevailing party always choosing its own, and fixing on 
the other any invidious or reproachful appellation it could 
invent. The most intelligible designation would have been 
to call one the Central, and the other the Anti-Central party, 
Believing that we can be best understood by using these 
names, we propose to use them here. 

It may be an amusing, and not an unprofitable digression, 
to note some of the changes of this political nomenclature, 
The Central party no sooner found itself in the ascendant, 
than it assumed the then popular name of Federal, denoune- 
ing its adversary as the Anti-Federal party. ‘The latter, all 
the time, compli ained that they were wronged in this. They 
said that their adversaries desired consolidation, while they 
wished to establish a league, ( fadus,) and were, therefore, 
the only true Federalists. But they protested in vain. Their 
opponents insisted that the Constitution established by them 
was a true league, and the only practicable league, and that 
they, who had opposed its adoption, were disunionists, op- 
posed to any league; and, therefore, Anti-Federalists; and so 
the name stuck to them. 

By-and-by, the Anti-Central party acquired so much popv- 
lar favor, as to be allowed to take a name of its own choos- 
ing; whereupon it called itself the Republican party. In 
the political revolution of 1801, they gained the ascendancy, 
and might, in turn, have fixed on their adversaries any nick- 
name they pleased. But they saw that the abuses of power, 
by the administration of the elder Adams, had rendered odi- 
ous the name, (however popular at first.) by which his party 
had been known; and, therefore, instead of stripping them 
of the soiled and tattered name of Federalist, which was 
their own by rights, they pinned it upon them, and forced 
them to wear it, in disgrac e and degradation. Since then, 
it has been a term of reproach, used ‘by all parties as dirt to 
pelt their adversaries with. 

It is not easy for men to continue long in the belief, that 
powers administered by themselves are excessive. It is an 
old saying, that “whigs, out of place, are tories in power.” 
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It is equally true, and for a much stronger reason, that “Anti- 
Centralists, out of place, become, sooner or later, Centralists 
in power.” Hence, it was quite in the order of cause and 
consequence, that Chancellor Kent, writing in 1825, should 
find occasion to say, that, “since 1812, the progress of public 
opinion had been in favor of a pretty liberal and enlarged 
construction of the Constitution of the United States.” The 
reader hardly needs to be reminded, that, during these twelve 
years, public opinion acknowledged the almost ‘absolute sway 
of Presidents Madison and Monroe, who claimed to be, and 
were acknowledged to be, the legitimate successors of the 
princ iple s, as well as the powe r of Mr. Jefferson. 

It followed, as a matter of course, that, when the self-called 
Republican party thus adopted the leading maxims of Cen- 
tralism, an opportunity was afforded to the old Central party 
to denude itself of the odious denomination of Federalism. 
The cloak of Republicanism was spread out so widely as to 
afford them a covering. ‘They took shelter under it, and 
they were all Republicans toge ‘ther; while John Randolph, 
and a few more old Anti-C cniveliden who refused to be em- 
braced in this new confraternity, were stigmatised as a sort 
of tertium quid, to which no appropriate designation could 
be applied; though, sometimes, the dishonored name of Fed- 
eralist was thrown at them, as the dirtiest thing that came 
to hand. 

All the rest bundled together, heads and points, very co- 
tily. But there were some among them who, though un- 
willing to quit the party, and expose themselves all thin and 
naked to the merciless peltings that awaited them, still re- 
tained a sort of hankering after some of the old States’ 
Rights notions of Anti-Centralism. The genuine Centralists 
aware of this, and finding themselves strong enough to do 
without the others, determined to shake them off. They 
therefore took to themselves, along with the name of Re- 
publican, which was common to them all, the prefix “na- 
tional.”’* 


*This is the most appre priate designation ever borne by the Central 
They are Republicans; we are all so; but the word “national” was 

puy chosen to express, as inoffensively as possible, the peculiar views 

» Consolidationists. It is worthy of remark by the way, that neither 

¢ word nation, nor any of its synonymes or derivatives appears in the 
Stitution; and that a proposition to declare the people of the United 
States a “body politic,” or nation, was lost. The word ' ‘national,” there- 


lore, is not a constitutional word 
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Under this denomination, Mr. J. Q. Adams came into 
office; but no sooner was he installed, than either his folly, 
w his frankness, prompted him to call upon all the world to 
note the perfect identity between this national Republican- 
ism and the old-fashioned Federalism. It is certainly true, 
that both these denominations were but other names for 
Centralism; and the fact, then distinctly stated, was recog- 
nized by every one as true. 

Now it so happened that Mr. Adams came into power 
under a certain form of the Constitution, which, being de- 
vised to provide for the case of an election in which a ma- 
jority of votes is not declared in favor of any one candi- 
date, necessarily places in the Presidential chair one who, 
not having a majority in his favor, had of course a majority 
against him. Such a result, happen when it may, will always 
be reckoned a sort of outrage on the rights of the majority; 
and all the friends of the defeated candidates will be ready 
to avenge it, by rallying to the support of the most available 
leader among them. So it happened in this case; and as 
Mr. Adams had openly hoisted the banner of Centralism, the 
two parts in three of the people who opposed him were 
driven by a sort of polarity, which prevails in politics, as 
well as in magnetism and electricity, into the opposite ex- 
treme of Anti-Centralism. Hence we heard suddenly of 
nothing but States’ Rights; John Taylor’s Resolutions and 
Madison’s Report, and other catechisms of the State’ Right 
church, were hunted up and reprinted, and men with gray 
beards put on their spectacles, and diligently applied them- 
selves to the study of the horn-book of. a political school to 
which they had always professed to belong. The conse- 
quence of this was, that General Jackson came into power 
under the States’ Rights or poe ies banner; and men, 
who did not look below the surface, saw, with astonishment, 
that principles which had been forgotten or scouted, for 
twenty-five years, were suddenly proclaimed as worthy of 
all acce ptation. Then it was that the ostracism of John 
Randolph, who had always openly maintained these princi- 
ples, was repealed ; he was received as a prophet and le vader 
among the successful party ; and his name was joined, in 
the fo triumphe of victory, with that of the great Mokannah 
himself. 

No man in the United States was more deeply imbued 
with the spirit of Centralism than Andrew Jackson : and 
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he found such pleasure in wielding all the just authority of 
his office, and he could have found so much greater pleasure 
in wielding ten times more, that this pleasant experience 
fully convinced him that all his early impressions had been 
certainly right; and that all attempts to curb the power of 
the General Government, and to uphold the dignity of the 
States, were heretical, treasonable, damnable. 

General Jackson’s second election to the Presidency was 
the signal for the annunciation of these views; and we ac- 
cordingly find them boldly avowed, in his celebrated Pro- 
cmation of December 10, 1832 », against South-Carolina. 
Along with this proclamation came a new change in the 
nomenclature of parties. The triumphant re-election of 
General Jackson, by an immense majority, gave him a right 
to consider himself as the organ and exponent of numbers 
as such, and fully authorized to put forth his own sentiments, 
upon every subject, as the opinion of numbers. Hence he 
proclaimed himself the head of a Democratic party ; and, as 
the political creed, which he put forth as that of his party, 
was the creed of the highest church of Centralism, Cen- 
tralism took a new name and became Democracy. The 
party, at first, embraced all descriptions of Centralism. But 
it was soon found to be too numerous. The trouble of bluff- 
ing off those for whom there was no room at the “treasury- 
trough” was too great, and means were devised to get rid 
of them. This was done by offending them by the removal 
of the deposites, one motive to which, if we are to believe 
one who had aright to know, was to cut down the ele- 
mosynary establishment of the Executive to a size better 
adapted to the extent of its patronage, and to destroy the 
hopes of certain aspirants. By this means, a small section 
of the Central party was turned out of its own church. 
They were told that there was no room for them under the 
embroidered folds of this new cloak of Democracy, and that 
the old tattered rag of Federalism was good enough for 
them. They soon found that they were not numerous 
enough to do any thing effectual by themselves; and hence 
they were driven, for the nonce, to seek the alliance, against 
the party in power, of their old enemy, Anti-Centralism, 
This alliance afforded the Democratic Centralism a pretext 
for endeavering to fix the name of Federalism on an oppo- 
sition embracing every variety of opinion on the subject to 
which that name refers. It is remarkable, too, that Cen- 

53 VOL. I11.—NOo. 6. 
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tralism under its new form, showed itself so dangerous, 
manifested such capacities for mischief, not before sus. 
pected, that many who had joined the ranks of opposition, 
as Centralists, became heartily convinced of their error, 
and honestly and earnestly abjured Centralism as a fatal 
heresy. The consequence was that the central portion of 
the alliance dwindled away, and the opposition was finally 
and successfully conducted on Anti-Central principles. Yet, 
inasmuch as a portion of the Federal party had been driven 
into the ranks of the opposition, this was taken by the ad- 
vocates of Mr. Van Buren as a sufficient excuse for de. 
nouncing the whole opposition as Federalists. 

One word more on the subject of party nomenclature, 
Next after that of National Republican, the name of Demo. 
cracy is perhaps the most appropriate, certainly the most 
dangerous that Centralism ever has assumed. The cardinal 
maxim of this ultra Democracy so nearly resembles the car- 
dinal maxim of Centralism, that the two may easily be con- 
founded. Democracy claims, for a majority of the people,a 
right to do what they please, regardless of the Constitution, 
and of the covenanted rights of minorities, for whose benefit 
and protection constitutions were devised. ‘The same right 
is claimed by Centralism for the Representatives of a majori- 
ty of the people in Congress, regardless of the Constitution, 
and regardless of the covenanted rights of minorities, and 
especially of the rights of the States, asserted on behalf of 
any local minority, though it may happen to embrace the 
total population of an aggrieved State. Between these two 
things the multitude cannot be expected to distinguish. 

While all these various changes were going on, the book- 
makers of the North were busy in preparing works for pro- 
pagating, through the minds of the rising generation, and 
especially through the legal profession, principles of consti- 
tutional law suited to the views of Centralism. We have 
even seen a Northern school-book, intended for the use of 
young gentlemen of the ripe age of ten years, in which they 
are taught by rote, that “Congress has power to provide for 
the common defence and general welfare.”* This summary 
decision of a disputed point in constitutional law is foisted 
into a work intended for children, and stands alone, amidst 

* This work bears the popular name of Peter Parley. In his last work, 
Mr. Goodrich complains that others had made an unauthorized use of his 


nom de guerre. We have a high respect for him, and hope that this politcal 
fraud was the work of one of these knaves. 
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astatement of such facts as that “the Chief Magistrate of 
the United States is called the President.” The result is, 
that though the children of such prudent parents as prefer 
to have them instructed by the demure precisians who, from 
the North, throng the country, as candidates for employment 
as teachers, grow up to the age at which they should begin 
to study the institutions of their country, with minds pre- 
occupied with the idea that the United States differ in no- 
thing but the elective principle, from the consolidated king- 
doms and empires of Europe. 

When we attempt to eradicate this fatal error, we again 
encountor the high authority of Chancellor Kent, who, in 
1825, hailing the accession of Mr. J. Q. Adams as an event 
highly favorable to the successful promulgation of central 
doctrines, put forth his lectures on the Constitution, in which 
he places them on a basis from which they never can be 
shaken, unless the basis itself be removed. The coinci- 
dence, in point of time, between this grave work, and Mr. 
Adams’ sneer at all those, who could think our forefathers 
“so ineffably stupid,” as to intend to restrain Congress from 
doing whatsoever Congress might think it adv isable, i is wor- 
thy of observation. 

The fundamental principle, which the Chancellor takes 
as the basis of his whole system, is an historical proposition 
which, strangely enough, seems to have escaped the atten- 
tion of the historians themselves. It is this; “that the as- 
sociation of the American people, into one body politic, 
took place while they were colonies of the British empire, 
and owed allegiance to the British crown ! 

This proposition is not supported by reference to any 
authority in proof of it, as a distinct and substantive fact, 
nor by any argument deducing it, as a consequence, from 
other known and acknowledged facts. Like the tirade in 
Mr. Adams’ inaugural, it seems to be thrown out as a feeler. 
The established character of Chane ellor Kent as a jurist, and 
the popular style of a work, which seemed to make the dry 
and severe study of the law easy and familiar to every body, 
gave to this dictum extensive circulation and high authority ; 
and the error thus inculcated was left to eat its way into the 
minds of men for the next eight years. 

At the end of that time, General Jackson found occasion 
to avail himself of this dogma, put forth for the benefit of 
his predecessor and rival. He accordingly adopted it, and 
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engrafted it, nearly in the same words, in his celebrated pro. 
clamation. The poison, which had been so long working in 
secret on the vitals of the Constitution, now forced itself on 
the attention of Southern statesmen, by this sudden breaki 
out into the active politics of the dav. Is was attacked and 
exposed by several of them, in writings which deserved a 
more enduring existence, than the colunms of a newspaper 
could secure.* But, in the excitement of the day, these 
were coldly received, even by some of those who, on this 
point, fully agreed with the writers. 

But, at the same time, another work of an opposite char- 
acter made its appearance in a different form, and under 
much more favorable auspices. The proposition, which had 
been put forth, naked and unsupported, by Chancellor Kent, 
in 1825, Judge Story had made it his business, in the mean 
time, to expand and enforce, in his lectures as Dane Profes- 
sor in Harvard University. ‘The appearance of the procla- 
mation was the signal for the publication of these lectures, 
which came out immediately after. ‘They were understood 
to be in the press, at the time of Mr. Webster’s famous 
speech on the proclamation; and some did not scruple to 
say, at the time, that whenever that work should appear, it 
would be found to contain the substance of that speech. It 
would not, indeed, be difficult to trace a political connexion, 
from Judge Story, to some of those who were about the 
President at that time, and by whom the proclamation was 
concocted, which might justify a suspicion, that the Judge 
had something to do in working the fingers, that held the 
pen, on that occasion. It was, indeed, a joyous day for Cen- 
tralism; a day of triumph to some of those, who had carried 
the doctrines of that school so far, as to separate themselves 
from the great body of the party; so that acknowledged 
talents of the highest order, and unquestioned integrity and 
virtue, had failed to secure to them such support, from any 
party, as might bring their merits before the public eye. 
To those who knew their worth, they seemed to be men of 
unambitious virtue, self-doomed to privacy and obscurity. 
The avidity, with which they have since accepted office, 
shows that this was a mistake, and drives us back on the 
conclusion, that they had never been brought forward before, 

* A series of essays by Mr. Tazewell, under the signature of “A Vil 
ginian,” and another by Judge Upshur, under that of “Locke,” deserved 
be rescued from the common fate of newspaper essays. 
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because their Centralism was of a higher grade, than any 
party, before 1832, had dared to avow. 

Judge Story, like Chancellor Kent, adopts, as the basis of 
his whole theory of constitutional law, the same supposed 
fact, “that the association of the American people, into one 
body politic, took place, while they were colonies of the 
British empire, and owed allegiance to the British crown.” 

If this were so, it follows, from the nature of a body 
politic, that the federative form of our system is not the 
result of a pre-existing fact, but a gratuitous device of the 
sovereign will of the body politic itself, moulding and dispo- 
sing its parts according to its own pleasure. The States are 
not (as the framers of the Articles of Confederation seem 
to have supposed) bodies originally possessing, and still, un- 
der those articles, “retaining sovereignty, and independe nce.” 
They sink at once to the level of mere municipal divisions 
of the incorporated whole, carried out by the will and plea- 
sure of the whole, and liable, at any moment, to be oblitera- 
ted and absorbed by it. One consequence of this would be, 
that the abolition of the constitution would abolish the boun- 
daries of these municipalities, and produce, not a dissolution 
of the Union, but a consolidation of all the States, into one 
empire, a numerical majority of which, according to the 
Virginia Bill of Rights, would have “an indubitable, una- 
lienable, and indefeasible right,” to impose on the minority 
any form of government they might prefer.* 

But, without anticipating these remote, and improbable, 
though by no means impossible, consequences of this doc- 
trine, it is manifest, that it complete ly abrogates and reverses 
all those rules of construction deduced by our Southern 
statesmen from the federative character of our institutions. 
It thus supplies the great desideratum of Centralism ; a foun- 
dation for all the arguments in favor of implied, constructive, 
and discretionary powers, which would be admissible in the 
interpretation of a State constitution. 

Here then is the place “where the wild fig-trees join the 
wall of Troy ;” and here it is that all who would defend the 
palladium of States’ rights must meet the enemy. 

It is in this spirit, that our author has drawn his pen against 
this formidable writer. We have introduced him at this 
length, because we wished to impress our readers with the 


* Declaration of Rights, 8. 3. 
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importance of the task he has undertaken, before we call 
their attention to the ability with which he has executed it, 
Henceforth he shall speak for himself. 

The point in controversy is thus stated : 


“It appears to be a favorite object with the author to impress upon 
the mind of the reader, at the very commencement of his work, the 
idea that the people of the several colonies were, as to some objects, 
which he has not explained, and to some extent, which he has not 
defined, ‘one people.’ This is not only pent inferable from the 
general scope of the book, but it is expressly asserted in the following 
passage :—‘But although the colonies were independent of each other 
in respect to their domestic concerns, they were not wholly alien to 
each other. On the contrary, they were fellow subjects, and for many 
purposes one people. Every colonist had a right to inhabit, if he 
pleased, in any other colony, and as a British subject he was capable 
of inheriting lands by descent in every other colony. The commer- 
cial intercourse of the colonies, too, was regulated by the general 
laws of the British empire, and could not be restrained or obstructed 
by colonial legislation. The remarks of Mr. Chief Justice Jay are 
equally just and striking:—‘All the people of this country were then 
subjects of the King of Great Britain, and owed allegiance to him, 
and all the civil authority then existing or exercised here flowed from 
the head of the British empire. They were in a strict sense fellow 
subjects, and in a variety of respects one people. When the revolu- 
tion commenced, the patriots did not assert that only the same affinity 
and social connexion subsisted between the people of the colonies 
which subsisted between the people of Gaul, Britain and Spain, 
while Roman provinces, to wit, only that affinity and social connexion 
which results from the mere circumstances of being governed by the 
same prince.’’” 


After some remarks on the vague phraseology of this 
passage, the author goes on: 


“It is to be regretted that the author has not given us his own views 
of the sources from which these several rights and powers were 
derived. If they authorize his conclusion, that there was any sort of 
unity among the people of the several colonies, distinct from their 
common connexion with the mother country, as parts of the same 
empire, it must be because they flowed from something in the relation 
betwixt the colonies themselves, and not from their common relation 
to the parent country. Nor isit enough that these rights and powers 
should, in point of fact, flow from the relation of the colonies to one 
another ; they must be the necessary result of their political condition. 
Even admitting, then, that they would, under any state of circumstan- 
ces, warrant the conclusion which the author has drawn from them, it 
does not follow that the conclusion is correctly drawn in the present 
instance. For aught that he has said to the contrary, the right ol 
every colonist to inhabit and inherit lands in every colony, whether 
his own or not, may have been derived from positive compact and 
agreement among the colonies themselves; and this presupposes that 
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they were distinct and separate, and not ‘one people.’ And so far as 
the rights of the mother country are cencerned, they existed in the 
same form, and not to the same extent, over every other colony of the 
empire. Did this make the people of all the colonies ‘one people?’ 
If so, the people of Jamaica, the British East Indian possessions and 
the Canadas are, for the very same reason, ‘one people’ at this day. 
If acommon allegiance to a common sovereign, and a common sub- 
ordination to his jurisdiction, are sufficient to make the people of dif- 
ferent countries ‘one people, it is not perceived (with all deference to 
Mr. Chief Justice Jay) why the people of Gaul, Britain and Spain 
might not have been ‘one people,’ while Roman provinces, notwith- 
standing ‘the patriots’ did not sayso. The general relation between 
colonies and the parent country is as well settled and understood as 
any other, and it is precisely the same in all cases, except where spe- 
cial consent and agreement may vary it. Whoever, therefore, would 
prove that any peculiar wnity existed between the American colonies, 
is bound to show something in their charters, or some peculiarity in 
their condition, to exempt them from the general rule. Judge Story 
was too well acquainted with the state of the facts to make any such 
attempt in the present case. The Congress of the nine colonies, 
which assembled at New York, in October, 1765, declare that the 
colonists ‘owe the same allegiance to the crown of Great Britain. that 
is owing from his subjects born within the realm, and all due subor- 
dination to that august body, the parliament of Great Britain.’ ‘That 
the colonists are entitled to all the inherent rights and liberties of his 
the king’s] natural born subjects within the kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain” We have here an all-sufficient foundation of the right of the 
crown to regulate commerce among the colonies, and of the right of 
the colonists to inhabit and to inherit land in each and all the colonies. 
They were nothing more than the ordinary rights and liabilities of 
every British subject; and indeed, the most that the colonies ever 
ontended for was an equality, in these respects, with the subjects 
born in England. The facts, therefore, upon which our author’s 
reasoning is founded, spring from a different source from that from 
which he is compelled to derive them, in order to support his conclu- 
si0n. 

“So far as the author’s argument is concerned, the subject might 
be permitted to rest here. Indeed, one would be tempted to think, 
from the apparent carelessness and indifference with which the argu- 
ment is urged, that he himself did not attach to it any particular 
importance. It is not his habit to dismiss grave matters with such 
slight examination, nor does it consist with the character of his mind 
to be satisfied with reasoning which bears even a doubtful relation to 
his subject. Neither can it be supposed that he would be willing to 
rely on the simple ipse divit of Chief Justice Jay, unsupported by 
argument, unsustained by any references to historical facts, and 
wholly indefinite inextent and bearing. Why, then, was this passage 
written? As mere history, apart from its bearing on the constitution 
of the United States, it is of no value in this work, and is wholly out 
of place. All doubts upon this point will be removed in the progress 
of this examination. The great effort of the author, throughout his 
entire work, is to establish the doctrine, that the constitution of the 
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United States is a government of the people of the United States’ 
as contradistinguished from the people of the several States; or, in 
other words, that it is a consolidated, and not a federative system, 
His construction of every contested federal power depends mainly 
upon this distinction; and hence the necessity of establishing a one- 
ness among the people of the several colonies, prior to the revolution, 
It may well excite our surprise, that a proposition so necessary to the 
principal design of the work, should be stated with so little precision, 
and dismissed with so little effort to sustain it by argument. One so 
well informed as Judge Story, of the state of political opinions in 
this country, could scarcely have supposed that it would be received 
as an admitted truth, requiring no examination. It enters too deeply 
into grave questions of constitutional law, to be summarily disposed 
of. We should not be content, therefore, with simply proving that 
the author has assigned no sufficient reason for the opinion he has 
advanced. The subject demands of us the still farther proof that his 
opinion is, in fact, erroneous, and that it cannot be sustained by any 
other reasons. 

“In order to constitute ‘one people,’ in a political sense, of the in- 
habitants of different countries, something more is necessary than 
that they should owe a common allegiance to a common sovereign. 
Neither is it sufficient that, in some particulars, they are bound alike, 
by laws which that sovereign may prescribe ; nor does the question 
depend on geographical relations. The inhabitants of different islands 
may be one people, and those of contiguous countries may be, as we 
know they in fact are, different nations. By the term ‘people,’ as here 
used, we do not mean merely a number of persons. We mean byit 
a political corporation, the members of which owe a common alle- 
giance to a common sovereignty, and do not owe any allegiance 
which is not common; who are bound by no laws except such as that 
sovereignty may prescribe ; who owe to one another reciprocal obli- 
gations ; who possess common political interests; who are liable to 
common political duties: and who can exert no sovereign power 
except in the name of the whole. Any thing short of this would be 
an imperfect definition of that political corporation which we call @ 


people. 

“Tested by this definition, the people of the American colonies 
were, in no conceivable sense, ‘one people.’ They owed, indeed, alle- 
giance to the British King, as the head of each colonial government, 
and as forming a part thereof; but this allegience was exclusive, if 
each colony, to its own government, and consequently, to the King a8 
the head thereof, and was not a common allegiance of the people ol 
all the colonies, to a common head.* These colonial governments 
were clothed with the sovereign power of making laws, and of en- 
forcing obedience to them, from their own people. The people of one 
colony owed no allegiance to the government of any other coleny, 
and were not bound by its laws. The colonies had no common legis- 


* The resolutions of Virginia, in 1766, show that she considered herself 
merely as an appendage of the British crown; that Aer Legislature was 
alone authorized to tax her; and that she had a right to call on her King, 
who was also King of England, to protect her against the usurpations ol 
the British Parliament. 
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lature, no common treasury,no common military power,no common 
judicatory. The people of one colony were not liable to pay taxes to 
any other colony, nor to bear arms in its defence; they had no right 
to vote in its elections; no influence nor control in its municipal 
government, no interest in its municipal institutions. There was no 
prescribed form by which the colonies could act together for any pur- 
pose whatever; they were not known as ‘one people’ in any one 
functionof government. Although they were all, alike, dependencies 
of the British crown, yet, even in the action of the parent country, in 
regard to them, they were recognized as separate and distinct. They 
were established at different times, and each under an authority from 
the crown, which applied to itself alone. They were not even alike 
in their organization. Some were provincial, some proprietary, and 
some charter governments. Each derived its form of government 
from the particular instrument establishing it, or from assumptions of 
power acquiesced in by the crown, without any connexion with, or 
relation to, any other. They stood upon the same footing, in every 
respect, with other British colonies, with nothing to distinguish their 
relation either to the parent country or to one another. The charter 
of any one of them might have been destroyed, without in any manner 
afecting the rest. In point of fact, the charters of nearly all of them 
were altered, from time to time, and the whole character of their 
governments changed. These changes were made in each colony for 
itself alone, sometimes by its own action, sometimes by the power and 
authority of the crown; but never by the joint agency of any other 
colony, and never with reference to the wishes or demands of any 
other colony. Thus they were separate and distinct in their creation ; 
separate and distinct in the forms of their governments; separate and 
distinct in the changes and modifications of their governments, which 
were made from time to time ; separate and distinct in political func- 
tions, in political rights, and in political duties.” pp. 12—16. * * 

“In farther illustration of this point, let us suppose that some one 
of the colonies had refused to unite in the declaration of indepen- 
dence; what relation would it then have held to the others? Not 
having disclaimed its allegiance to the British crown, it would still 
have continued to be a British colony, subject to the authority of the 
parent country, in all respects as before. Could the other colonies 
have compelled it to unite with them in their revolutionary purposes, 
on the ground that it was part and parcel of the ‘one people,’ known 
as the people of the colonies No such right was ever claimed, or 
dreamed of, and it will scarcely be contended for now, in the face of 
the known history of the time. Such recusant colony would have 
stood precisely as did the Canadas, and every other part of the 
British empire. The colonies, which had declared war, would have 
considered its people as enemies, but would not have had a right to 
treat them as traitors, or as disobedient citizens, resisting their autho- 
rity. To what purpose, then, were the people of the colonies ‘one 
people,’ if, in a case so important to the common welfare, there was 
no right in all the people together, to coerce the members of their 
own community to the performance of a common duty? 

“It is thus apparent that the people of the colonies were not ‘one 
people,” as to any purpose involving allegiance on the one hand, or 

54 VOL I1.—No. 6. 
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protection on the other. What then, | again ask, are the ‘many pur- 
poses’ to which the author alludes? It is certainly incumbent on him 
who asserts this identity against the inferences most naturally dedv- 
cible from the historical facts, to show at what time, by what process, 
and for what purposes it was effected. He claims too much considera 
tion for his personal authority, when he requires his readers to reject 
the plain information of history in favor of his bare assertion. The 
charters of the colonies prove no identity between them, but the re- 
verse; and it has already been shown that this identity is not the 
necessary result of their common relation to the mother country, 
By what other means they came to be ‘one,’ in any intelligible and 
political sense, it remains for the author to explain. 

“If these views of the subject be not convincing, the author himself 
has furnished proof, in all needful abundance, of the incorrectness of 
his own conclusion. He tells us that ‘though the colonies had a 
common origin, and owed a common allegiance, and the inhabitants 
of each were British subjects, they had no direct political connexion 
with each other. Each was independent of all the others; each, ina 
limited sense, was sovereign within its own territory. There was 
neither alliance nor confederacy between them. The assembly of one 
province could not make laws for another, nor confer privileges which 
were to be enjoyed or exercised in another, farther than they could be 
in any independent foreign State. As colonies, they were also exclu- 
ded from all connexion with foreign States. They were known only 
as dependencies, and they followed the fate of the parent country, 
both in peace and war, without having assigned to them, in the inter- 
course or diplomacy of nations, any distinct or independent existence. 
They did not possess the power of forming any league or treaty among 
themselves, which would acquire any obligatory force, without the as- 
sent of the parent State. And though their mutual wants and neces 
sities often induced them to associate for common purposes of defence, 
these confederacies were of a casual and temporary nature, and were 
allowed as an indulgence, rather than asaright. They made several 
efforts to procure the establishment of some general superintending 
government over them all; but their own differences of opinion, as 
well as the jealousy of the crown, made these efforts abortive.’ 

“The English language affords no terms stronger than those which 
are here used to convey the idea of separateness, distinctness and 
independence among the colonies. No commentary could make the 
description plainer, or more full and ¢ ‘comple te. The unity, contended 
for by the author, no where appears, but is distinctly disaffirmed in 
every sentence. The colonies were not only distinct in their creation, 
and in the powers and faculties of their governments, but there was 
not even ‘an alliance or confederacy between them.’ They had no 
‘general superintending government over them all,’ and tried in vain 
to establish one. Each was ‘independent of all the others,’ having 
its own Legislature, and without power to confer either right or privi- 
lege beyoed its own te rritory. ‘Hach, in a limited sense, was sover- 
eign within its own territory;’ and, to sum up all ina single sentence, 
‘they had no direct political connexion with each other!’ The condi- 
tion of the colonies was, indeed, anomalous, if our author’s view of 
it be correct. They presented the singular spectacle of ‘one people, 
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or political corporation, the members of which had ‘no direct political 
connexion with each other,’ and who had not the power to form such 
connexion, even ‘by league or treaty among themselves.’ 

“This brief review will, it is believed, be sufficient to convince the 
reader, that our author has greatly mistaken the real condition and 
relation of the colonies, in supposing that they formed ‘one people,’ 
in any sense, or for any purpose whatever. He is entitled to credit, 
however, for the candor with which he has stated the historical facts. 
Apart from all other sources of information, his book affords to every 
reader abundant materials for the formation of his own opinion, and 
for enabling him to decide satisfactorily whether the author’s infer- 
ences from the facts, which he himself has stated, be warranted by 
them, or not.” 

Judge Story, as if aware that he had not incontestably 
established his fundamental proposition, (though he does not 
hint a doubt of the sufficiency of his proofs.) goes into a 
history of the political action of the States during the revo- 
lution; the object of which appears to be, to prove, that if 
the States did not form a body politic, before the commence- 
ment of that contest, they became one in the progress of it. 
Here, too, our author meets and refutes him. 


“In the execution of the second division of his plan, very little was 
required of the author, either as an historian or as a commentator. 
Accordingly, he has alluded but slightly to the condition of the colo- 
nies during the existence of the revolutionary government, and has 
sketched with great rapidity, yet sufficiently in detail, the rise, decline 
and fall of the confederation. Even here, however, he has fallen into 
some errors, and has ventured to express decisive and important 
pinions, without due warrant. The desire to make ‘the people of 
the United States’ one consolidated nation is so strong and predomi- 
nant, that it breaks forth, often uncalled for, in every part of his work. 
He tells us that the first Congress of the revolution was ‘a general or 
national government; that it ‘was organized under the auspices and 
with the consent of the people, acting directly in their primary, sover- 
eign capacity, and without the intervention of the functionaries to 
whom the ordinary powers of government wert delegated in the colo- 
nies.” He acknowledges that the powers of this Congress were but 
ill-defined; that many of them were exercised by mere usurpation, 
and were acquiesced in by the people, o iy from the confidence reposed 
in the wisdom and patriotism of its men bers, and because there was 
ho proper opportunity, during the pressure of the war, to raise nice 
questions of the powers of government. And yet he infers, from the 
exercise of powers thus ill-defined, and, in great part, usurped, that 
from the moment of the declaration of independence, if not for most 
purposes at an antecedent period, the united colonies must be consid- 
ered as being a nation de facto, &c.’ 

“A very slight attention to the history of the times will place this 
subject in its true light. The colonies complained of oppressions from 


the mother country, and were anxious to devise some means by which 
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their grievances might be redressed. These grievances were con- 
mon to all of them; for England made no discrimination between 
them, in the general course of her colonial policy. Their rights, as 
British subjects, had never been well defined ; and some of the most 
important of those rights, as asserted by themselves, had been de- 
nied by the British crown. As early as J765, a majority of the colo- 
nies had met together in Congress or Convention, in New-York, for 
the purpose of deliberating on these grave matters of common cop- 
cern; and they then made a formal declaration of what they con- 
sidered their rights, as colonists and British subjects. This measure, 
however, led to no redress of their grievances. On the contrary, the 
subsequent measures of the British Government gave new and just 
causes of complaint; so that, in 1774, it was deemed necessary that 
the colonies should again meet together, in order to consult upon 
their general condition, and provide for the safety of their common 
rights. Hence the Congress which met at Carpenter’s Hall, in Phi- 
ladelphia, on the 5th September, 1774. It consisted of Delegates 
from New-Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Pr- 
vidence Plantations, Connecticut, from the City and County of New- 
York, and other Counties in the Province of New- York,New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Newcastle, Kent and Sussex in Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia and South-Carolina. North-Carolina was not represented 
until the 14th September, and Georgia notat all. it is also apparent 
that New-York was not represented as a colony, but only through 
certain portions of her people ; in like manner, Lyman Hall was ad- 
mitted to his seat in the succeeding Congress, as a Delegate from 
the Parish of St. John’s, in Georgia, although he declined to vote on 
any question requiring a majority of the colonies to carry it, because 
he was not the representative of a colony. This Congress passed a 
variety of important resolutions, between September, 1774, and the 
22d October, in the same year; during all which time Georgia was 
not represented at all, for even the Parish of St. John’s did not ap- 
point a representative till May, 1775. In point of fact, the Congress 
was a deliberate and advisory body, and nothing more ; and, for this 
reason, it was not deemed important, or, at least, not indispensable, 
that all the colonies should be represented, since the reselatienil 
Congress had no obligatory force whatever. It was appointed for 
the sole purpose of taking into consideration the general condition o! 
the colonies, and of devising and recommending proper measures for 
the security of their rights and interests. For these objects no pre- 
cise powers and instructions were necessary, and beyond them none 
were given. Neither does it appear that any precise time was a 
signed for the duration of Congress. The duty with which it was 
charged was extremely simple; and it was taken for granted thatit 
would dissolve itself as soon as that should be performed. 

“It is perfectly apparent that the mere appointment of this Con- 
gress did not make the people of all the colonies ‘one people,’ nor @ 
nation de facto.’ All the colonies did not unite in the appointment, 
neither as colonies nor by any portion of their people acting in their 
primary assemblies, as has already been shown. The colonies were 
not independent, and had not even resolved to declare themselves 0 
at any future time. On the contrary, they were extremely desirous 
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to preserve and continue their connexion with the parent country, 
and Congress was charged with the duty of devising such measures 
as would enable them to do so, without involving a surrender of their 
rights as British subjects. It is equally clear, that the powers with 
which Congress was clothed, did not flow from, nor constitute ‘one 
people,’ or ‘nation de facto,’ and that that body was not ‘a general ur 
national government,’ nor a government of any kind whatever. The 
existence of such government was absolutely inconsistent with the 
allegiance which the colonies still acknowledged to the British crown. 
Our author himself informs us, in a passage already quoted, that they 
had no power to form such government, nor to enter into ‘any league 
or treaty among themselves.’ Indeed, Congress did not claim any 
legislative power whatever, nor could it have done so, consistently 
with the political relations which the colonies still acknowledged and 
desired to preserve. Its acts were in the form of resolutions, and not 
in the form of laws ; it recommended to its constituents whatever it 
believed to be for their advantage, but it commanded nothing. Each 
colony, and the people thereof, were at perfect liberty to act upon such 
recommendation or not, as they might think proper. 

“On the 22d October, 1774, this Congress dissolved itself, having 
recommended to the several colonies to appoint Delegates to another 
Congress, to be held in Philadelphia in the following May. Accord 
ingly Delegates were chosen, as they had been chosen to the pre- 
ceding Congress, each colony and the people thereof acting for them- 
selves, and by themselves; and the Delegates thus chosen were 
clothed with substantially the same powers, for precisely the same 
objects, as in the former Congress. Indeed, it could not have been 
otherwise ; for the relations of the colonies were still unchanged, and 
any measure establishing ‘a general or national government,’ or 
uniting the colonies so as to constitute them ‘a nation de facto,’ wou!d 
have been an act of open rebellion, and would have severed at once 
all the ties which bound them to the mother country, and which they 
were still anxious to preserve. New-York was represented in this 
Congress precisely as she had been in the former one, that is by Del- 
egates chosen by a part of her people; for the royal party was so 
strong in that colony, that it would have been impossible to obtain 
from the Legislature an expression of approbation of any measure 
of resistance to British authority. The accession of Georgia to the 
general Association was not made known till the 20th of July, and 
her Delegates did not take their seats till the 13th of September. 
In the mean time Congress had proceeded in the discharge of its 
duties, and some of its most important acts, and, among the rest, the 
appointment of a commander-in-chief of their armies, were performed 
while those two colonies were unrepresented. Its acts, like those of 
the former Congress, were in the form of resolution and recommen- 
dation; for as it still held out the hope of reconciliation with the pa- 
rent country, it did not venture to assume the function of authoritative 
legislation. It continued to hold this attitude and to act in this mode 
till the 4th of July, 1776, when it declared that the colonies there 
represented (including New-York, which had acceded after the bat- 
tle of Lexington, ) were, and of right ought to be free and independent 
States.” pp. 16-25. 
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“The author’s conclusion is not better sustained by the nature and 
extent of the powers evercised by the revolutionary government. It 
has already been stated, that no original powers of legislation were 
granted to the Congresses of 1774 and 1775; and it is only from 
their acts that we can determine what powers they actually exercised, 
The circumstances under which they were called into existence pre- 
cluded the possibility of any precise limitations of their powers, even 
if it had been designed to clothe them with the functions of govern- 
ment. The colonies were suffering under common oppressions, and 
were threatened with common dangers from the mother country, 
The great object which they had in view was to produce that con- 
cert of action among themselves which would best enable them to 
resist their common enemy and best secure the safety and liberties 
of all. Great confidence must necessarily be reposed in public rulers, 
under circumstances of this sort. We may well suppose, therefore, 
that the revolutionary government exercised every power which ap 
peared to be necessary for the successful prosecution of the great 
contest in which they were engaged; and we may with equal pro- 
priety, suppose that neither the people nor the colonial governments 
felt any disposition to scrutinize very narrowly any measure which 
promised protection and safety to themselves. They knew that the 
government was temporary only; that it was permitted only fora 
particular and temporary object, and that they could, at any time, 
recall any and every power which it had assumed. It would bea 
violent and forced inference, from the powers of such an agency, (for 
it was not a government, although I have sometimes for convenience 
called it so,) however great they might be, to say that the people or 
States, which established it, meant thereby to merge their distinctive 
character, to surrender all the rights and privileges which belonged 
to them as separate communities, and to consolidate themselves into 
one nation. 

“In point of fact, however, there was nothing in the powers exer- 
cised by the revolutionary government, so far as they can be known 
from their acts, inconsistent with the perfect sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of the States. These were always admitted in terms, and 
were never denied in practice. So far as external relations were con- 
cerned Congress seems to have exercised every power of a supreme 
government. They assumed the right to ‘declare war and to make 
peace; to authorize captures; to institute appellate prize courts; to 
direct and control all national, military and naval operations ; to form 
alliances and make treaties; to contract debts and issue bills of credit 
on national account.’ These powers were not ‘exclusive,’ however, as 
our author supposes. On the contrary, troops were raised, vessels of 
war were commissioned and various military operations were conduct- 
ed by the colonies, on their own separate means and authority. Ticon- 
deroga was taken by the troops of Connecticut before the Declara- 
tion of Independence; Massachusetts and Connecticut fitted out 
armed vessels to cruise against those of England, in October, 1775; 
South-Carolina soon followed their example. In 1776, New-Hamp- 
shire authorized her Executive to issue letters of marque and re- 
prisal. 

“These instances are selected out of many, as sufficient to show 
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that in the conduct of war Congress possessed no ‘exclusive’ power, 


and that the colonies (or States) retained, and actually asserted, their 
own sovereign right and power as to that matter. And not as to 
that matter alone, for New-Hampshire established post offices. The 
words of our author may, indeed, import that the power of Congress 
over the subject of war was exclusive only as to such military and 
naval operations as he considers national, that is, such as were un- 
lertaken by the joint power of all the colonies; and if so, he is cor- 
rect. But the comma after the word ‘national,’ suggests a different 
interpretation. At all events, the facts which I have mentioned prove 
that Congress exercised no power which was considered as abridging 
the absolute sovereignty and independence of the States. 

“Many of those powers which, for greater convenience, were en- 
trusted exclusively to Congress, could not be effectually exerted ex- 
ept by the aid of the State authorities. The troops required by 
Congress were raised by the States, and the commissions of their 
officers were countersigned by the Governors of the States. Congress 
were allowed to issue bills of credit, but they could not make them 
i legal tender, nor punish the counterfeiter of them. Neither could 
they bind the States to redeem them, nor rais¢ by their own authori- 
ty the necessary funds for that purpose. Congress received ambas- 
sadors and other public ministers, yet they had no power to extend to 
them that protection which they receive from the government of 
every sovereign nation. A man by the name of De Longchamps 
entered the house of the French Minister Plenipotentiary in Philadel- 
phia, and there threatened violence to the person of Francis Barbe 
Marbois, Secretary of the French Legation, Consul General of 
France, and Consul for the State of Pennsylvania; he afterwards 
assaulted and beat him in the public street. For this offence he was 
dicted and tried in the Court of Oyer and Terminer of Philadelphia 
nd punished under its sentence. The case turned chiefly upon the 
law of nations, with reference to the protection which it secures to 
Foreign Ministers. A question was made, whether the authorities of 
Pennsylvania should not deliver up De Longchamps to the French 
government to be dealt with at their pleasure. It does not appear 
that the Federal government was considered to possess any power 
wer the subject, or that it was deemed proper to invoke its counsel 
orauthority in any form. This case occurred in 1784, after the adop- 
tion of the articles of confederation; but if the powers of the Fede- 
ral government were less under those articles than before, it only 
proves that, however great its previous powers may have been, they 
were held at the will of the States, and were actually recalled by the 
ticles of confederation. Thus it appears that in the important func- 
tions of raising an army, of providing a public revenue, of paying 
public debts, and giving security to the persons of Foreign Ministers, 
the boasted ‘sovereignty’ of the Federal government was merely 
iominal, and owed its entire efficiency to the co-operation and aid of 
the State governments. Congress had no power to coerce these 
governments ; nor could it direct any authority over their individual 
c1uzens, ° 

“Although the powers actually assumed and exercised by Con- 
gress were certainly very great, they were not always acquiesced in, 
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or allowed by the States. Thus, the power to lay an embargo was 
earnestly desired by them, but was denied by the States. And, in 
order the more clearly to indicate that many of their powers were 
exercised merely by sufferance, and at the same time to lend a sane- 
tion to their authority so far as they chose to allow it, it was deemed 
necessary, by at least one of the States, to pass laws indemnifying 
those whe might act in obedience to the resolutions of that body. 
pp. 30-3. 

Our eile remarks, which we cannot prevail on 
ourselves to retrench, have been so unexpectedly extended, 
and our extracts have been necessarily so long, that we have 
no room to accompany the author in his discussion of other 
questions, which arise between him and Judge Story. But, 
in truth, the root of the matter is in the first point, (the one- 
ness of the United States.) If Judge Story is right in this, 
he is right throughout; and, if constrained to concede this 
one point, we would hardly think it worth while to dispute 
any of the rest, or, indeed, to question or strive against any 
power he might claim for his overshadowing colossus of 
Centralism. 

The interest we take in this question must be our excuse 
for offe ring one remark of our own, in aid of the arguments 
of the able writer, whom we are recommending to the fa- 
vorable attention of the public. 

The writers of the “Federalist” were among the framers 
of the Constitution, they undertook to expound and advo- 
cate it. They were the most extreme Centralists of their 
day, and their authority against Centralism should be con- 
clusive. 

In arguing in favor of the Constitution, they recommend 
it, not only for the good that was in it, but for the evil that 
was to be avoided. What was that evil? It is not worth 
while to cite particular passages. ‘The work may be quoted 
passim, for passages, in which the consequences of rejecting 
the proposed Constitution are vividly depicted. What are 
these? Are the people ever told, that the whole population 
of the continent would tumble together into one confused 
and unsocial mass, in which all, who wish to establish again 
the dominion of law and order, would have to seek out as- 
sociates, like-minded with themselves, and form new bodies 
politic, of which the local habitation, the boundaries and the 
name were yet to be ascertained? No such thing. They 
say, distinctly, that Virginia would be Virginia still, and 


* This was done by Pennsylvania.—See 2 Dallas’ Col. L. of Penn. 3. 
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Massachusetts, Massachusetts still; and then discuss the 
probability whether New-York, and Pennsylvania, and Ma- 
ryland would league themselves together, against their neigh- 
bors, both on the South and on the North, or seek to ally 
themselves with the one or the other. How could these 
things be so, if these States owed their political exist- 
ence (as they then existed) to the confederation or to the 
Constitution, or to any imaginable exercise of the common 
will of the universal and comprehensive body politic? Yet, 
they were either the creatures of the Constitution or its cre- 
ators. Which were they? 

On the whole, we venture to recommend this work to the 
attentive perusal of all; and especially to the favorable re- 
gard of Anti-Central or States’ Rights men, into whatever 
party they may have fallen, during the late political struggles. 
If they will study it diligently, they will see that the funda- 
mental principle of their creed is common to them all, and 
should hold them all together. That is not divided any more 
than “Christ is divided ;” and he who says “I am of Paul,” 
and he who says “I am of Apollos,” alike betrays his cause. 
He who upholds the sovereignty of the States, is on our side. 
He who assails this, is against us—even though, the moment 
before, we had fought, shoulder to shoulder, against a com- 
mon enemy. 


Arr. VIIL.—The Novels of Cuartes Dickens. 

l. Sketches, by Boz, illustrative of Every Day Life and Every 
Day People. , 

. The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. 

. Oliver Twist. 

. The Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickelby. 

5. The Old Curiosity Shop, and other Tales. 

. Barnaby Rudge. 


Vourarre entertained the singular opinion, that men of 
wit, learning, and deep understanding, were too numerous 
in his day—that the number exceeded the demands of so- 
ciety ; and that a wholesome restriction and proper pruning 
of their pretensions in the literary circles, would prove 
beneficial to the world, and advantageous to the literati 
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themselves. This sentiment was not uttered in the early 
period of his career, but after he had run the gauntlet of 
the world’s applause and censure, when the experiences of 
the literary life had been impressed upon him by stern les. 
sons of participation in all its vexations, ills, and troublesome 
anxieties. He then gave as a reason for his opinion, “that 
numbers diminished the respect due to learning as well as to 
its cultivators.” The celebrated Duke of Orleans coincided 
with the poet; for, when importuned, whilst he was Regent 
of France, to grant a pension to the poor but captivating 
poet, and ingenious fabulist, La Motte, he remarked, that 
every author of high literary merit, deserved government 
patronage—but that he could scarcely select the most de- 
serving, while the scant coffers of the treasury forbade his 
recompensing all according to their public pretensions, sug- 
gesting at the same time, that public utility demanded a 
diminution of the number of youth classically educated— 
that their abilities might be rendered profitable to them- 
selves and serviceable to the community, were they directed 
to the more active employments of life. The world reject- 
ed the advice, and from that age to the present, France has 
been deluged with authors. The Universities, affording 
continual encouragement, have filled every pursuit in Eng- 
land, which demands the aids of genius, science and wit, 
with the votaries of learning; and Germany, from a third 
rank in the literary world at that period, by the diligent 
cultivation of the fine arts, literature and science, has eleva- 
ted her beer-drinking lords of the revel, into a nation of phi- 
losophers and deep thinkers. Yet, in all this advancement 
of learning and mental exaltation, we perceive that wonder- 
ful productions of genius, and the most effective exertions 
of human capability, have emanated from individuals un- 
trained in collegiate pursuits. This furnishes evidence of 
the fact, that nature has not blocked up her paths, and that 
the gentle murmurings of her voice are not lost amidst the 
busy hum and artificial activity of life. True to the spirit 
of humanity—fruitful as correct chroniclers of the language 
of life, have been many in every age, who, catching the 
popular idea, have been so happy in delineating life, that the 
world has honored their works, if not in their day, yet at 
some period not far remote. Such was Cervantes, when 
the pastoral hills of Spain resounded with the merriment 
and glee of jocose happiness—and such too was Goldsmith, 
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who painted nature from a pallette, whose colors were those 
of reality. The world now bestows on both the just re- 
ward of fame; and he who writhed beneath the censorious 
sneers of the pompous Johnson, but was ever mindful of 
the high aims of life, sang his life song, true to the destiny 
and final end of man, with a sweetness, which will be 
henceforward cherished by every admirer of classic ele- 
gance. The petted critic found no great difficulty in crush- 
ing the young Irish aspirant, and in stifling tones in his age, 
which are just now re-echoing throughout “the world. 

Divinity, Law and Me dicine have all furnished avenues 
to the liber rally educated in England, yielding to these branch- 
es of learning solid remuneration and influer ence, whilst every 
other channel of literary adventure has generally proved 
unprofitable. 

This may be attributed to the circumstance that literary 
merit in England is appreciated as falsely as in all other 
countries—and its possession gives no certainty of honest 
dealing on the part of the literary powers who affect to de- 
cide what the nation is to read and admire. All the avail- 
able talent of the land being absorbed in political parties, 
and literary ability being taxed to yield the greatest influ- 
ence to their re spective creeds, and thus chained to the ruling 
edicts of partizanship, support is naturally yielded to none 
but those who are willing to clog the pure fires of the intel- 
lect with the shackles of a slave ‘ry. Hence we see the 
Great Wizard of the North, bowing before tory influence, 
to introduce himself among the tinsel ornaments that hang 
round a court; and, following close on his heels, the exquisite 
author of Pelham,—the profound delineator of the myste- 
ries of the human heart and intellect—the restorer by his 
magic wand of entombed Pompeii—the evoker from the 
shades of Athenian glory of the brilliant scenes of antiqui- 
ty;—he too is struggling, among the whig leaders of Eng- 
land, for the paltry honors which he supposes in the gift of 
power. Besides these, how many have been led away from 
the walks of literature, by bright dreams of affluence, influ- 
ence, and that ambition which delights in pomp and homage. 

This drove Byron from the sweet fields of poe tic Inspi- 
ration to str uggle i in the halls of Parliament: and the younger 
D'Israeli, at a later day, bartered fair fame, in the world 
of fiction, for the me lancholy failure and disgraceful defeat 
of a debater on the floor of the House of Commons. Such 
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is the mournful mania governing the passions and influencing 
the destiny of men. How much this perverts those ex. 
alted and generous sentiments which invest with dignity 
the nature of man, cannot readily be estimated. Reason 
and good sense always find staunch friends in the minds of 
those who examine the foundations of truth—who view 
wit as an accomplishment only when it is controlled by 
proper discretion. 

The study of social principles has always been im. 
peded by ambition, and her feverish glow has found little 
congeniality i in the inherent honesty which clothes the sen- 
timent of him who devotes the energies of his life to the 
amelioration of down-trodden humanity. Hence we see 
peculiar qualifications springing from a nature, not yet viti- 
ated by the thraldom of custom, leading the children of men 
back to original purity, and plainly indicating that the mind 
is the basis of human improvement,—that it suffers no 
changes, without affecting to a certain extent, the affairs 
over which it has ruled. 

Nature lays the foundation, firmly fixed by her own im- 
mutable laws. Aided by devotion to her holy purposes, 
we may build the fabric and cause it to become a work of 
glory to the world; or, from different causes, heedless of her 
promptings, we may leave the mind a bleak waste. Small 
causes directing the inclinations of men in their pursuit, 
sometimes for gain, sometimes for honor, and again for 
pleasure simply, it is not strange that this world of ours 
should present a picture so variegated, when we turn our 
attention to the investigation of the wanderings of the hu- 
man intellect. 

It is uncertain to what cause may be attributed the tran- 
sition of Charles Dickens from the precarious position of a 
reporter of the daily press of London, to the equally un- 
certain position of a novelist. He would hardly have been 
remembered beyond the circle of his immediate acquaint- 
ances, had he not taken up his pen as the chronicler of fan- 

; but, by doing so, he has extended his fame among those 
a A never would have heard even his name, had he contin- 
ued merely to detail city brawls and parliamentary speech- 
es. Neither London nor the world have lost by this change, 
for he has painted the streets, the high-ways, and alleys ‘of 
the great metropolis, with the accurate fidelity, of a master. 
The lengthened train of moral deformities, pervading almost 
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every class of society in London, and pouring, from a thou- 
sand arteries, the poisoned blood of corruption into the 
hamlets of the country, and driving away crime to burthen 
other nations, required some individual who would portray 
it in such terms that the picture drawn would produce the 
desire of reform. But can London ever be purified? Can 
the masses of crowded population, want-bound to the soil of 
England, ever be redeemed from that yoke which necessity 
compels them to wear? This is a question which when asked 
by the philanthropist, remains unanswered by the rulers of 
that country. This ruinous indifference has caused appeals 
from sources as unexpected, as they will finally be effective 
towards bettering the condition of these goaded inheritors 
of oppression. The lyre, sacred to the sweet teachings of 
truth and happiness, has been tuned to sing of the injuries 
and injustice of taxation, and England’s Elliott has swept 
its chords to touching lays, for the comfort of the children 
of sorrow in her own land; and, by mingling a faithful re- 
presentation of the evils which cry out in bitter curses for 
correction with the beautiful conceptions of romance, Mr. 
Dickens has done more towards amelioration than any other 
novelist. ‘The voice of truth has, by his means, been re- 
echoed from Land’s End to the Shetland Isles; and, in 
America, thousands have awaited, with unconquerable de- 
ire, the arrival of the packets which were to bring to us 
farther food for our unquenched curiosity. 

That voice of genius has travelled, too, through France ; 
and the other highly cultivated kingdoms of Europe, have 
learned first from the pages of a novelist, till then unknown 
to fame, that the ratio’of happiness in their own dominions 
would compare favorably, in every particular, with the ac- 
tual situation of boasted England. 

Earning a distinguished reputation from his charming 
Sketches of Every-day Life and Every-day People,” under 
the mysterious and quaint signature of “Boz,” his writings 
at an early day, attracted a high degree of attention—a recep- 
tion which would not have graced the debit of the cockney 
lassic, had his origin been known to the world. He was 
introduced to life in the centre of the realm of Cockaigue 
his youth was spent in the study of those scenes which 
have been so admirably wrought out by his pen, and though 
in his first laborious profession, he is said to have exhibited no 
extraordinary talent, he soon discovered the ore which, under 
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his refining touches, became the attractive metal, out of which 
he forged links to enthrall the minds of his readers. Ep. 
tering the world of letters at a time when most of the peri- 
odical publications were jest books, “when the taste of Camp. 
bell and the philosophical essays of Bulwer” were exiled by 
the jeu-d’esprits of the facetious Hook, the quiet humor of Mr. 
Dickens found the reading community prepared for the 
flashes of jocularity which so frequently irradiate his scenes, 

Like Fielding and Smollet, conscious of the frailties of 
nature, he has chastised faults by a wholesome application 
of the powers of wit and satire, and when he descends to 
genuine arch waggery, we almost fancy that the robes of 
Rabelais have fallen upon him, whilst at another period, we 
see a new Molieré abroad in the world, and reflections of wit, 
in kaleidoscopic confusion, pass before our vision, and we are 
forced to ridicule even the ways of the would-be-wise. But 
amidst all the mingling of turbulent feelings, we find nature 
prevailing, banishing mockery and affectation. We see fideli- 
ty embodied in all his descriptions, and the reflections of the 
manners of the English people are presented to the reader 
with a happiness of expression that is inseparable from nature. 
Turn, for a moment, to his book of “Sketches, &c.,” that crude 
labor of his untutored genius, and imagine, if you can, any 
other scene than the one which he narrates, that would do as 
much justice to the subject he treats of. The dramatis perso 
nee, (for they are all true dramas,) float before us like the 
moving figures of a panorama; but when we have finished 
story, we find that the perusal has had very little to do with 
our pleasure, while impressions have been made deeply upon 
our hearts, and we feel for the sufferings and rejoice in the 
prosperity of his characters as heartily as if they were old and 
familiar friends. 

Real life, and descriptions of real character always presell 
sufficient variety as models to the imaginative author, and in 
the works under review, it is difficult to disembody the au- 
thor’s creations and robe them in the light drapery of fiction. 
Every parish in the world, would find its correct history in 
the whims, vagaries and characters, of the first sketch in the 
volume, and we admire the taste which gives us the seit 
ments of all classes of individuals, yet never offends us with 
the slang of vulgarity. Here lies the secret of Mr. Dickens 
success; for, by a process which seems to flourish under his 
hands, he gives us the spirit of the ribald multitude, from 
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which is extracted all its indelicate asperities, thereby pre- 
senting us with a series of pictures expressive of drollery, 
relieved from injurious or repulsive associations. What 
fancy ever excelled the dull and sleepy street scene of St. 
Giles of an afternoon in his “Seven Dials,” where he des- 
cribes the whole population of that quarter as accustomed to 
lean against posts, and the posts as placed there for no other 
purpose than the self-evident one, that they should continually 
be leaned against. Here we have a picture of real life, or 
we might, perhaps, more appropriately use the term existence 
when applied to “Seven Dials Life”—\udicrous in the ex- 
treme, but transporting us to the place—hurling their very 
words into our ears—and presenting us with their attitudes 
and peculiarities—and we feel that it is a proper exhibition 
of human character, and rejoice that the poor have so much 
left to them as a post to lean against, in a land where the 
very enjoyments of the people are taxed so as to be intolera- 
ble. The quiet humor which pervades his narration of the 
progress of improvement in “Scotland Yard,” relating the 
overthrow of the little kingdom of opinion which innovation 
destroyed, was admired by us when we first read it, floating 
about unacknowledged by the author, and has since continued 
a favorite with us. We think this the best of his “sketches.” 
Our veneration for antique manners, and for the opinions of 
the original founders of any country, has always prevented 
us from giving our sanction to popular movements of reform 
in any thing. We love the lingering records of by-gone 
days, and, although we are yet young, we had rather wander 
back and study the realities of life from retrospective glances 
at past associations, than employ our time in anticipating the 
events of the visionary future. 

It is needless, for our present purpose, to discuss every 
character and scene of our author, and though we are dis- 
posed to regard his volume of ‘ ‘Sketches” the best collection 
of the kind which has appeared during the last twenty years, 
we must, nevertheless, confess, that upon a critical examina- 
tion, we find it only consists of characters, which, in his other 
= are extended and elaborated. We see in the “Tinim- 

ble Rigger” of Greenwich fair the same “Grip,” which forms 
the croaking character in Barnaby Rudge, uttering the same 
words of encouragement, “Never say die;” and “Astleys,” in- 
troduced in the “Curiosity Shop,” is eopied from the same pa- 
per, with the same title, in the volume of “Sketches.” So with 
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others ;—“Scotland Yard,” with its green dampiness, sugges. 
ted the abode of “Quilp,”—-“The Last Cab Driver” the char. 
acter of “Weller the Elder,”—“The Pantomime of Life” the 
whole narration of “Little Nell,”—and we still expect to see all 
those sketches which have as yet remained unsubjected to im- 
provement and mature reflection, wrought out from the mine 
of fancy in which they now lie, as so much rich material, and 
made to serve as the ground-work for creations of imagination 
as truthful as those which have already emanated from his 
witching pen. The mens divinior fell with a mantle of light 
and a glow of freedom upon his first efforts amidst the groves 
of fancy and truth, and he has enough of matter to engage his 
pen and mind for a life-time, in portraying faithfully all the 
great problems of amelioration, which are furnished in this 
text book and type of the inspiration of his genius. 

The “Pickwick Papers” are clothed in that droll and quiet 
garb which ensured success to the author, the originality of 
whose humor cannot be doubted, for every page furnishes 
evidence of it, and the Pickwickians themselves, with all 
the quaint club-life notions which they bear with them from 
London on these travels, are truly a humorous company. As 
a detail of club-life, it is inimitable;—-we mean of the genteel 
class of club-house frequenters—not those lone, almost house- 
less men, who starve their minds, and dispense with many 
comforts, to enable them to possess the privilege of staying at 
theclub. Not those who live at the club—have the opinions 
of the club—and owe their participation in seeming gentility, 
to the mere fact, that they were so insignificant that none 
thought it worth the trouble to cast the excluding balls. 

One short year brought Mr. Dickens to the summit of his 
fame, and his delineations of human nature, his studies from 
life, as free from taint as the spirit of creation itself, entitled 
him to to a position beside Fielding and Irving. This work 
is remarkable for its fidelity, and its most seductive charms 
consist of that tissue of every day life which is interwoven 
in the narrative. The “Work-house Surgeon,” waiting for 
the demise of the poor woman, rubbing his hands in the 
warm glow of the fire—the curiosity of “Sam Weller” indit- 
ing his love-letter, when even the nib of his pen is subjected 
to the closest scrutiny—the Secretary of the Temperance 
Society, who sneezes as Secretaries always sneeze—the meet- 
ing of the lawyers on the eventful trial of Bardell vs. Pick- 
wick, one of whom could say in court, to the great horror 0 
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the defendant, “that it was a very fine morning,”—the por- 
traits of Count Smoltork and Lord Muttanhead, with the racy 
accounts of Bath society, are exact representations, which at 
once give us the secret of his success. 

Who would desire to see one fraction of the individuality 
of Sam Weller abridged? We have often read the death 
scene of the “Chancery debtor,” and at each perusal have 
participated in the regrets and solicitous interest which show 
the good-hearted benevolence of Mr. Pickwick, and have 
been shocked at the rigid administration of that iron law, 
which so effectually binds the debtor to the creditor, that even 
after death his body is subjected to the sordidness of the miser. 
“He has got his discharge,” exclaimed the minion of the pri- 
son— Yes, discharged from the relentless oppression of in- 
humanity, and freed alone by a departure from that land, in 
which no peace is granted to the want-stricken inheritor of 
misfortune. 

It may be mere fancy in us, but we have never read the 
graceful descriptions of rural life which are so charmingly in- 
erspersed through the works of Mr. Dickens, without thinking 
that he has made Washington Irving the prototype of his pic- 
tures. ‘This may have been the result of our early acquain- 
tance with the works of Mr. Irving. But we are content to 
se others acquire for themselves fame, if they accomplish the 
object even by imitating one who has drunk at the fountain of 
tmth, and who has poured out the bitter waters of sorrow 
only to show the true nature of enjoyment. 

The object of the “Pickwick Papers” seems not to have 
been decided on at their commencement, and a careful perusal 
will show, that the mind of the author underwent many 
changes before the completion of the work. The subject 
happily admitted of a latitude of design, which allowed his 
young genius to roam with heedless footsteps over the fields 
of fancy, and he added many rich scenes by presenting to 
his readers the every day occurrences of society, which, 
fom observation, flowed freely to him, forming ready mate- 
tials to be wrought by his plastic hands into representations 
as truthful as life itself. ‘The same immature design gives 
to “Oliver T'wist” a half dresssed appearance, for in the com- 
mencement of the story, our curiosity is excited by a picture 
in which Oliver seems interested, and which the author, unde- 
signedly, or on purpose, never explains, leaving us to solace 
our regrets by exercising our imaginations. This may 
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have been done by Mr. Dickens, to enable him at some future 
day to write “a sequel to Oliver 'T'wist,” which may the lite. 
rary fates forbid, for if there is any thing we do cordially and 
honestly dislike, it is the mode in which our modern novel- 
ists attempt to plaster up the defects of one production, by 
inflicting another, equally uninteresting,upon the world. But 
we see in this work so much to admire, and so many of the 
distinguishing beauties of Mr. Dickens, that its minor defeets 
ought not to engage our notice. ‘This tale of suffering and 
depravity—this history of the shame of a land of boasted 
supremacy, should be studied—not read for mere amusement. 
We had no joy when we read Oliver Twist! It furnished 
us thought, and the mind seemed to revel in the happiness 
of our own home—but the bright gleam vanished—was 
soon overshadowed by the consciousness of human suffer- 
ings in another land. The “Parish boy will cry for more’— 
more light to his darkened soul—more bread for his half 
starved frame, but he will hear no soothing response to his 
agony of spirit, until the curse which clings to it, is sev- 
ered from the constitutional heart strings of his country, 
and comfort will then flow in rich streams of mercy from 
the energies of men of holy purpose, engaged in the re 
demption of humanity. The author may not have been s0 
unloyal as to contemplate the effect which this, and other 
works of a like character, are bound to exert, but if such had 
truly been his design, he could have engaged in no holier 
purpose. He has painted the inevitable retribution attendant 
upon crime, and woman’s gentle confidence, betrayed by bru 
tality, in a manner which calls for sympathy from hearts of 
genuine feeling. Benevolence is contrasted with the uncha- 
ritable perversion of natural sentiments by the subtle inge- 
nuity of cold hearted deception. 'The hand of the good 
man is stretched forth to save, but the steel of the villam 
reaps the harvest of death, when life is blasted by the blight 
of ingratitude. The policy of introducing into a work of fic- 
tion such characters as Fagin and his apprentices and Sykes, 
is indeed questionable—but they were perhaps necessary for 
the full development of the plot, and serve as a vigorous com 
mentary upon the complete desertion of the houseless ane 
homeless, where principle is wanting, and the orphan is left 
the teachings of hoary villainy. The poet of refinement ™ 
our day, sings of the beauties of his native land, or of the 
fabled pleasures of foreign realms, and invests even the sor 
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rows which he is tempted to encircle with the wreaths 
of his muse, with beauty; but the task is left to the novel- 
ist to paint the horrors of custom and the deformities of 
moral aberration, so as to bring the tale home to the ears 
of generous philanthropy, and ensure a hearing for the voice 
of obscure misery, from those who seldom turn from them- 
selves, to consider, for a moment, the sufferings of the dis- 
tressed. The “Parish boy,” guided through his trials by 
the efforts of high souled benevolence, and lodged in a home 
notwithstanding the neglect of his country, gives us a moral, 
than which no other is purer. The publication of this novel, 
was one more triumph of intellectual power—one more teach- 
ing of the divine goodness of the heart. 

The next novel of Mr. Dickens shows more care, the plot 
being well digested, and ere we reach its conclusion, we 
plainly see, that success with him, has not been the result 
if fanc yalone. ‘The general character of “Nicholas Nick- 
eby,” as a work of fiction, is identical with “Oliver Twist.” 
Some little variations, it is true, are tastefully intermingled, but 
they all serve the same great object, to develope the milk of 
kindness which flows from his pen, and to scatter the seed- 
wheat of philanthropy broad-cast over the world. As a 
caricature upon “learning made easy,” and a faithful nar- 
tative of the frequent ill success attending literary exer- 

fons, it is unrivalled. The by-paths of real life are again 
laid open in new and enchanting variety, and we are hesi- 
tatingly forced to contemplate the fate of poor Smike, with 
telings of satisfaction—for we are taught, that the grave 
alone could give rest to him who had no joy but the de- 
vouring fires of his hopeless passion throughout the unblessed 
pilgrimage of his existence. Smike, poor—desolate—in tat- 
ters—and unfriended, save by the love of his protector, is an 

ateresting conception, is a picture of humanity uncorrupted, 
of nature restrained by want but exalted by purity. The 
ireams of his dying hours were sweet and happy, presenting 

io his wandering senses beautiful gardens,such as are not 
bund in this world—the abodes of angels with light upon 
their faces, heralding him to the Eden of eternity, “divesting 
the destroyer, death, of his fancied terrors, and welcoming 
unprotected innocence to Heaven. 

We come now to the “Old Curiosity Shop,"—the legiti- 
mate title of the work, for by that name will it live in the 
annals of literature, whilst the awkward characters of “Mas- 
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ter Humphry and his companions” will be soon forgotten, If 
Mr. Dickens had finished the work before issuing any part of 
it, he would probably have done what a future age will do for 
him—prune from the history of “Little Nell” its excrescences, 
and leave it to stand in the world a fit companion for the ima- 
ginative works of Fielding and Mackenzie. 

The tales interspersed in it would have figured more appro. 
priately, as a continuation of his book of sketches, though 
most of them are rather common-place and stale—yet better 
than half the trash of this kind which disfigures the fugi- 
tive literature both of England and America. In justice to 
Mr. Dickens, we must except from this rather sweeping 
denunciation, “The Confession found in a prison in the 
time of Charles the Second,” for, in this paper, we see much 
originality of conception,embracing within a narrow compass 
many incidents of remarkable interest, which, if elaborated by 
him, could be extended into a work which would favorably 
compare with the best efforts of his genius. To return to the 
story of “The Curiosity Shop.” In simplicity of design, we 
have read nothing which is superior to it. The youthful 
intercourse of fond and affectionate brothers, loving the same 
object—both, with the wild passions of youth, nourishing un- 
consciously the sting which was in after life to mar their 
peace of mind and destroy their happiness, is vividly pre- 
sented to the reader. ‘The generous sacrifice of the younger, 
the unwilling devotee at the altar of filial affection, awakens 
the sympathies of the reader for his voluntary exile, and 
though the riches of foreign climes are showered upon him, 
we feel the utter loneliness of the uncherished and the un- 
loved, whenever we contemplate the ideal destiny of his 
existence. 

The marriage of the elder brother—the death of the wife— 
the beauty of the babe she leaves him as a pledge of her 
love—the hurried account of that child’s youth—her girlhood 
and womanhood—reminding the father of his ined wife— 
her unhappy marriage and end—all bring the swiftly moving 
figures of this true artist, in faultless form, before us, and 
actual life glides across the track of enchanted vision, to be 
disappointed in the end by the frail emptiness of human 
vicissitude. The solicitous and kind affections of the grand- 
father, extended to the orphan of his daughter, the repro- 
duction of that old man’s love, a third time, in the sweet form 
of “Little Nell” and the graceless desertion of her brother, 
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are pictures of truth upon which we yet dwell with the 
fondest feelings of admiration, and an interest that never 
flags nor grows weary. ‘T'hen come, in natural order, the 
desertions consequent upon poverty, the weakness of in- 
tellect, which results from the infirmities of old age, the 
horrifying dread of the old man, that the child of his aged 
aflections would be reduced to want, driving him from his 
humble calling to the unhallowed practice of the unlawful 
arts which wrought his ruin. The gentle care of the 
child—the cruelty of the fiend-like Quilp, who had tempted 
the old man on by loans, to enable him to wager a stake, 
asa last chance for wealth—their expulsion from London, 
the little girl leading the old man away from his familiar 
haunts of vice, with no other object but to relieve them- 
selves from the sight of the hated city where unfriendliness 
dwelt, to go forth on a pilgrimage through a world equally un- 
charitable, are the events from which the author has woven 
the narrative. After this, comes the prospect of happi- 
ness—the Sabbath rest, which we hope is to be the lot of 
the gentle sufferer, but which we find rudely dashed away 
from our sympathising senses by the cold approach of death, 
whose stern figure, sweeping over the prospect of beatitude, 
disappoints our fondest hopes—then the death of the old 
man, and the return of the younger brother, too late to ex- 
tend the blessings which his benevolent heart was panting 
to bestow, all teach us a lesson of that destiny which guides 
us across the vapory track of life. The purity of the child 
brought up in ignorance of the treacheries of the world, 
awakened in the spirit of the old man, a lively interest and 
they left the city—the child now the protector and now the 
guide, repaying the debt of gratitude, and going forth into 
the green fields, beneath the bright skies, away, away, with 
no want but the bread of life, showing the springing hopes 
of better days rising in her young heart, whilst he is led pas- 
sively, and, in his imbecility, ready for any change. This is 
a truly touching picture. 

The probable melancholy fate of the heroine excited so 
much interest, during the serial publication of the work, 
that it called forth much genuine good feeling from various 
persons. All prayed that a happier lot might be substituted,— 
letters of importunity poured in upon the author from the 
old world, and even from the wilds of the far West. This 
forcibly reminds us of a like incident which occurred to 
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Richardson, whilst he was publishing Clarissa. Upon the 
rumor having gone abroad that the catastrophe was to be 
unfortunate, Scott remarks, “that upon hearing it, Old Cibber 
raved like a Bedlamite,” and that “this report caused Lady 
Bradsheigh to open her romantic correspondence with Rich- 
ardson, under the assumed name of Belfour.” In reply to 
the expostulations of the latter, he boldly stated his own 
plan, of which he had too just a conception to alter it in 
compliance with the remonstrance of his correspondents, 
The spinsters of that age too were solicitous for the refor- 
mation of the sinning Lovelace. Mr. Dickens, like the 
author of Clarissa, clung to his original conception, and the 
excellencies of the “Curiosity Shop” completely oversha- 
dow the few defects which resulted from haste and pre- 
mature publication. Imagination has seldom painted a more 
faithful picture than the episode of the charity Scholar. 

We must beg indulgence for making a single extract, 
from the touching scene of this poor child’s career ; 


“He was a very young boy; quite a little child. His hair still hung 
in curls about his face, and his eyes were very bright; but their light 
was of heaven, notearth. The ‘boy sprung up, stroked his face with 
his hand, and threw his wasted arms around his neck, crying out that 
he was his dear, kind friend. 

“‘T hope I always was. I meant to be, God knows,’ said the poor 
school-master. 

“‘Who is that?’ said the boy, seeing Nell. ‘Iam afraid 
her, lest I should make her ill. Ask her to shake hands with me”— 

“The sobbing child came closer up, and took the little languid 
hand in hers. Releasing his again, after a time, the sick boy laid 
him gently down. 

“*You remember the garden, Harry,’ whispered the school-master, 
anxious to rouse him, for a dullness seemed gathering over the child, 
‘and how pleasant it used to be in the evening time? You must 
make haste to visit it again, for | think the very flowers have missed 
you, and are less gay than they used to be. You will come soon, 
my dear, very soon now—wont you ?’ 

“The boy smiled faintly—so very faintly—and put his hands upon 
his friend’s gray head. He moved his lips too, but no voice came 
from them; no, not a sound. 

“In the silence that ensued, the hum of distant voices, borne upon 
the evening air, came floating through the open window. ‘What's 
that? said the sick child, opening his eyes. 

“The boys at play upon the green.’ 

“He took a handkerchief from his pillow and tried to wave it above 
his head, but the feeble arm dropped powerless down. 

“Shall I do it?’ said the school-master. 

“Please wave it at the window,’ was the faint reply. ‘Tie itto the 
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lattice—some of them may see it there. Perhaps they’ll think of me, 
und look this way.’ 

“He raised his head, and glanced from the fluttering signal to his 
idle bat, that lay, with slate and book and other boyish property, upon 
,table in the room. And then he laid him softly down once more, 
ind asked if the little girl were there, for he could not see her. 

“She stepped forward, and pressed the passive hands that lay upon 
the coverlet. The two old friends and companions—for such they 
were, though they were man and child—held each other in a long 
embrace, and then the little scholar turned | face towards the wall 
and fell asleep. 

“The poor school-master sat in the same place, holding the small 

id hand in his, and chafing it. It was but the hand of a dead child! 
He felt that, and yet he chafed it still, and could not lay it down.” 


All the exquisite refinement of Sterne, is here embodied, 
without the affectation that destroys the effect, which his 
pathos would otherwise exert. The most celebrated of 
Sterne’s descriptions—the death-bed of Le Fevre—falls far 
short of the death-bed scene of the old school-master’s fa- 
vorite. We almost fancy, when we read it, that we hear 
the welcome of angels, when the pure spirit wings its last 
flight. 

The unceasing labors of those companions of the never- 
dying fires, glowing in the white-heat of oppression—where 
the forge-minder sits at midnight, and at noon-day, at even- 
ing, and at morning’s gray hour, ever brooding over the de- 
vouring flames, and knows not, in the darkness of his igno- 
rance, but that enjoyment is toil—the damp haunt of the 
demon Quilp—the Punch-men—*Old Mortality” amongst 
the tombs—the gradual decline of Nelly, with the forcible 
and instructive predictions of gloom in which her feelings 
and approaching fate were shrouded—the old and mossy 
Church—the Sexton, and his comments upon death, imag- 
inng himself the last person whose lot it would be to die— 
and the dropping of the sweet flower in the tomb, after which 
comes the wild anguish of grief, severing the last chord of 
the old man’s existence—are all scenes, painted so that the 
gush of feelings, and the excitement of nature are hushed 
into silence, which is succeeded by that despair which leaves 
no hope in the lingering charms which invest the story. 

Pure, vigorous, and glorious in design, the “Old Curiosity 
Shop” is an achievement of thought and imagination, dressed 
in Words which enchain our attention—words which seem 
from their force, to be controlled by the wand of magic, or 
the potency of the enchanter. We are forced to leave this, 
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the best of Mr. Dickens’ novels, and turn with regret from 
its pure and elevated tone of narration to the last which 
emanated from his prolific pen—‘Barnaby Rudge.” 

The plot of this tale of bloodshed and crime, has been 
sadly selected as the follower of the “Curiosity Shop.” Mr, 
Dickens leaves the present to incorporate what he styles the 
hitherto unappropriated incidents of the celebrated Gordon 
Riots, in a work founded on the uncertain interest of curi- 
osity. It is extremely difficult to determine how far he has 
succeeded ; for the great popularity of his former novels 
left a spirit in the minds of his readers which still delighted 
to do homage to the imaginative creations of an author who 
had yielded them so much intellectual enjoyment, and such 
a vast fund of real amusement, that we fear, upon the re- 
ception of “Barnaby Rudge,” it met with a better fate than 
it deserved. True, some of its characters are imbued with 
his peculiar air of reality—but plot, interest and design are 
poorly sustained, when we reflect that Charles Dickens 
writes the book. 

Surely the historical is no ground for his genius. Imagi- 
nation needs not the wild passions of an infuriated mob to 
make its offspring seducing and captivating to the admirers 
of true genius, and when he left the ideal province of his 
intellect, for the supposititous aids of historical incidents, he 
deserted the fortress of his success. We were flattered in 
our expectations, and hoped the world had reared one no- 
velist who would follow the teaching of his own imagina- 
tion, and portray the faults and good deeds of men in the 
style of “the fathers of the natural school of romance,” but 
our hopes were scattered to the winds—as were the Or- 
acles of Delphi of old—when we read “Barnaby Rudge.” 
Mr. Dickens need look to the past but for episode; the pre- 
sent is his field, and “carpe diem” should have continued his 
motto. The fresh incidents of yesterday or to day, furnish 
the links by which he holds his sway in the world of ro- 
mance, and the moving cause of the extreme pleasure which 
all his works, except the latter, have afforded, is easily de- 
monstrated, by the substantial intellectual feasts which he 
has so successfully catered from nature and life for the 
public appetite. Is the author who writes from careful and 
thoughtful observation, and who thus becomes the faithful 
chronicler of events which figure conspicuously in the na- 
tional or social transactions of a people, to be compared 
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with sentimentalists who pander for unholy passions and 
artificialexcitements? ‘These latter clothe seductive lessons 
of fancy with the sophistry of beauty, and venality is ar- 
rayed in sombre robes of seeming seriousness, the more ef- 
fectually to conceal unsuspected hypocrisy. Critical wri- 
iers notice the mock sensibility which invests the sentimen- 
tal novels of the day with an interest which secures their 
perusal, in no terms of approval. The sentimentalist must 
either elevate his creations to the high altar of the ideal, 
where purity is the robe of the worshipper, and grace is 
the jewel of the votive offering—or he must drag his con- 
ceptions along the tortuous track of humanity, where nature 
and reality furnish weeping models for the employment of 
fancy. 

Poets have wreathed their offerings around the shrine of 
humanity and nature, and we are rejoiced to see prose fic- 
tion now returning to health and vigor, and drinking in the 
spirit which is to regenerate this species of literature. The 
rock has been smitten by the prophet, the waters of truth 
must flow, and they will be quaffed by wanderers in the 
wilderness of error. It may seem tame, it may be meek 
and lowly to paint from surrounding objects of humility— 
though they be of rare beauty—but the picture will be fresh 
and fair, whilst the school of dreamy thought, which obtains 
amongst sentimental novelists, will melt as sand before the 
rising floods, into nothingness, when brought into contact 
with the majesty of strength, and the earnestness of de- 
volion which indicates the labors of him whose watch- 
word is progress. Heaven forbid that we should attempt 
to endanger in the least the chaste temple of the ideal. 
We love its purity—we adore its soul-wanderings, and if 
the world and mankind did not demand more from us than 
our Own enjoyments and delights, we would ask for no 
sweeter blessing, or no richer boon, than to be so circum- 
stanced, as to be able to devote our lives to the forgetful- 
ness of humanity in our mystical devouon to the religion 
of fancy. But the proper appreciation of the ideal, de- 
mands more than human perfection—more truth and love- 
liness than our nature allows us freely to bestow on the 
fanciful investigation of the future. We should leave the 
honors of the world—the high hopes of aspiration—the fitful 
gleams of ambition, which clothe artificial life, at the vesti- 
bule of the sacred edifice, and enter, with hearts as lowly as 
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the dust, but with eyes turned to the sun of glory, that the 
light of faith might lead upward the untaught spirit of the 
seeker, to revel in the sublimities of that pure wisdom in 
which the fervid soul is impatient to participate. — 

But, we must return to our subject, from which we have 
been irresistibly led away by the contemplation of purity, 
We have read so many criticisms on the works under re. 
view, that we fear we have transgressed on grounds occu. 
pied by former critics, as all men think alike of beauty when 
the object is really deserving of notice. We may ask, with 
the expectation of their agreeing with us, W hether these no- 
vels do not cause us to turn ase cond time, yea, often, to them, 
from an interest more noble than the mere gratification of the 
amusement which their perusal may afford us? Is there no 
desire “for a way, when we possess the will,” for the correct 
application of those pure principles which the author invari- 
ably inculcates, and a wish to contribute our individual influ- 
ence towards the alleviation of some of the human pain and 
sufferings which the tyranny of laws—of custom—and the 
dark stains which unhallowed ambition have entailed upon 
millions throughout the globe ? 

The precepts of the author of “Oliver Twist” need not be 
confined to the “fast anchored isle”—indeed, our sympathy 
could do nothing, exert it as we might, for the practical 
relief of her overtasked and hunger-stricken paupers. But 
it is our duty, as Americans, to look to ourselves and our 
own institutions, lest innovation tamper with our settled 
policy, and social revolutions occur, which may not be ar- 
rested in their progress, even by the constitutional barriers 
thrown around our rights as a people. Our eagle banner, 
thank God! stil] floats unpolluted in the breeze which cools 
the brow of the oppressor, and beneath its folds defiance 
has thundered at the gateways of imperial palaces, but our 
conquests have never been directed to the spoils of victory, 
or the unjust extension of dominion—but rather to the pro- 
tection of right, justice, freedom, and humanity. 

May it float on forever, the guardian of such holy prit- 
ciples. 
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Art. VIIL—1. Report of the Committee on Agriculture, 
on a Geological and Agricultural Survey of the State, 
to the Legislature of South-Carolina. R. W. Roper, 
oe 1842. 

An Inquiry into the nature and benefits of an Agricul- 
perl Survey of the State of South-Carolina. By Joun 
BacuMaNn. Charleston: Miller & Brown.—1843. 


Soon after the organization of our government, our plan- 
ters formed an Agricultural Society composed of some of 
our most distinguished patriots and citizens, which was or- 
ganized in Charleston, and is still in existence. By its 
exertions and labors much has been added, from time to time, 
to the agricultural wealth of the State. Subsequently, Agri- 
cultural Societies have been established in different sections 
of the State, and one has been, within a few years, formed, 
which meets annually at Columbia, composed of delegates 
from the other Societies, and is denominated the State Agri- 
cultural Society. 

At the meetings of this highly respectable and important 
body, all subjects connected with agriculture and its im- 
provements, are discussed. By this means, a free interchange 
of opinions and views has been elicited, and considerable 
advantage has accrued. 

To the energy and perseverance of Mr. Roper, the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture in the State Legislature, 
we are indebted for the passage of a bill at its last session, 
providing for an agricultural survey of the State. 

Much money has been heretofore expended by the Legis- 
lature fox internal improvements, first in the improvement of 
our State-roads, and in making our rivers more navigable— 
much, subsequently, upon our rail-roads. How far the good 
resulting therefrom will be equal to the amount of money 
expended, it is not our intention to inquire. We may remark, 
however, that although some good has arisen, and much more 
may be expected, from these improvements, yet they are far 
from realizing the high hopes and expectations which were 
awakened when they were commenced. The money has, 
however, been expended, and the works have, to a certain 
extent, been completed, and we must await the issue of time 
for the results. 
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Predicated upon the beneficial effects of these improve- 
ments, and with sanguine expectations, in advance, of their 
powerful influence in promoting and enlarging the wealth of 
the State, and making Charleston the commercial emporium 
of the South, a mercantile enthusiasm, if we may so express 
ourselves, was excited, and commercial conventions, with 
all the paraphernalia connected with such meetings, were 
brought into play. The dignitaries of the State, including 
lawyers, doctors and planters, indeed members of all profes. 
sions, some of whom ultimately changed their pursuits to 
become merchants, were chosen as delegates to these bodies, 
As is usual in popular assemblies, eloquent and enthusiastic 
addresses were made, producing powerful excitement and 
high expectations. Speculation became the order of the day. 
The slow process of labor, industry and economy was for- 
gotten. Men hoped to become suddenly rich, and to acquire 
and enjoy the luxuries of life without effort. Imagination 
usurped the supremacy, while judgment slept. Lake the 
stories in the Arabian Tales, which, in our boyhood, we read 
with such delight and enthusiasm, these visions of wealth 
and splendor have proved delusive, and now that the excite- 
ment has passed away, and rea'ity, in its stern and fierce 
aspect, is presented to us, we find that we have wasted our 
time and fortune, and that if we would save ourselves from 
utter ruin, we must exercise our common sense, and retum 
back to a sober, practical view of things. 

The morbid feeling to which we have just alluded, has not 
been confined to ourselves. It has pervaded other portionsof 
our land, and other countries, and has been everywhere at- 
tended wtth equally disastrous results. Nor is it peculiar to 
our age. Like famine, pestilence and war, it occasionally 
visits nations and people, and produces a destructive epidemic 
influence, which sweeps over the land, and is sure to carry 
ruin and desolation in itstrack. It arises from false views of 
the elements of a nation’s greatness and the sources of its 
prosperity. ‘These do not result f:om wealth alone, and the 
accumulation of an already overgrown capital. That people 
or nation alone is destined to become great, prosperous, inde- 
pendent and happy, which is frugal and industrious, which 
adapts its style of living and its expenditures to its positive 
means, and which seeks its enjoyments more in intellectual 
and moral pursuits, than in the affectation of splendor and 
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display. In the one case, the noblest attributes of our nature 
are constantly exhibited; in the other, the worst feelings, 
ions and emotions of the human heart are indulged. 

It is not desirable in any government, and, least of all, in 
arepublic, that the power of the individual citizen should be 
felt alone through the medium of his wealth. Where money 
power has the ascendancy, especially that produced by the 
astuteness of money-speculators, cunning and chicanery take 
the place of moral and intellectual excellence. Monopolized 
wealth and luxury have been, in times past, the ruin of all 
great nations, and the solemn lessons which our country has 
recently received, in the revulsions of our commerce, the 
prostration of our agricultural interests, and the overthrow 
of many of our banking institutions, will, we trust, exert a 
salutary influence upon its fortunes, through all time to 
come. 

Our State is essentially agricultural, and if we wish to sus- 
tain her in the high position she has heretofore maintained, 
we must preserve and improve her agricultural resources, 
and the advantages of a prosperous commerce will necessa- 
ily follow. Merchants always go where they can make 
money. ‘T'rade, to be flourishing, must be free. Forcing it, 
is not unlike setting up a number of hot-houses in a cold 
country, and cultivating the products of a warm climate, in 
order to compete with the importer, when they are freely ad- 
mitted. It is evident that too many of our citizens have 
been ruined by the illusory expectations of suddenly acqui- 
ring wealth, and now that bitter experience has taught us 
the vanity of these expectations, it is to be hoped that our 
future plans will be regulated by greater caution and pru- 
dence. 

Having failed, comparatively, in our other efforts,—having 
found even that our agricultural productions have been di- 
minishing in value, the next object has been to inquire into 
the means of developing the resources of the State, by im- 
proving her soil, and adapting it to various forms of agricul. 
ture and husbandry. 

An agricultural survey, we regard as the first step towards 
the realization of this important end. Any one who has tra- 
versed many portions of our State, cannot but have observed, 
with deep regret, that many plantations, the former abodes 
of our citizens, have been deserted and are now lying waste. 
The homes of their fathers have been abandoned by their 
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sons, because the land has been regarded as barren, and all 
the endearing ties and associations connected with them have 
been broken up, in order to seek adventure in a new and 
virgin soil. ‘T’o compensate for this emigration, our Legis- 
lature has endeavored to bring the fruits of the labors of the 
husbandman to our markets, and while doing this, (which 
was certainly laudable,) they have too much neglected our 
internal wealth. Our agriculturists have, for some time past, 
confined their attention to rice and cotton, two important staple 
articles,and in doing so, have neglected other products equally 
important, and which, if raised at home, would have saved 
us from sending so much money abroad to enrich others and 
make ourselves poor. Among these articles we may mention 
flour, which was once supplied from the upper country, and 
hay, peas, oats and butter, and even cattle, hogs and sheep. 
Weare not prepared to say, what amount of money has been 
drained from our State, to obtain these articles from abroad, 
but it has been immense. The consequence heretofore has 
been, that the necessaries of life, in the way of provisions, 
have been high, and those, especially, living in cities, have 
felt it deeply, and their property has been affected ; for where 
provisions and the means of living are high, labor and every 
thing else must be so likewise. The planters themselves 
have felt the evil effects of directing so much of their atten- 
tion to two articles, inasmuch as when their crops have failed, 
they have still, in many instances, had to purchase provisions 
at an enormous expense, which has oftentimes involved them 
in debt.* 

But this is not all. According to the price and quantity 
of the crop made, will be their capability of meeting the 
advances made them by their factors, or the payments on 
their purchases, since most planters who purchase, do so on 
a partial credit. When cotton and rice are high, the price 
of laborers and lands too becomes advanced in value. The 
planter, sanguine as to great results, purchases more la- 
borers under the full expectation of soon paying off the debt, 
but, in a few years, these articles become low in price,—the 


* Every planter ought to cultivate his own provisions, for, in purchasing 
them, he loses much in quality and quantity; besides, in the latter case, he 
does not have fodder for his cattle,and if he lose his main crop, he has to 
get advances from his factor for provisions for his laborers, and they are 
apt to be stinted, for, when we buy, we do not give as freely, as when the 
laborers raise them. 
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instalments on his debt become due,—the crop will not pay 
the interest, and the creditor, after waiting some time, fore- 
closes the mortgage, when it is found that the property will 
not pay the amount due, independent of the loss sustained of 
ihe first instalment paid in, which is usually one-third of the 
price. ‘These fluctuations in the prices and crops, and the 
eflects as just described upon the planters, have frequently 
occurred, and at present are truly distressing. Any material 
changes then, in the amount and prices of our two staple 
commodities, rice and cotton, are likely to exert a powerful 
influence upon our monetary affairs. We will here intro- 
duce some interesting statements, in this connection, taken 
from Mr. Roper’s report: 


“In the early years of the Province of South-Carolina, the inhabi- 
tants struggled to supply their necessities by the produce of wheat, 
silk and tobacco. Indifferent success attended these efforts; when 
rice, in 1693, was casually introduced, became a staple, and gave new 
impulse to industry. 

“Indigo, another exotic, of which 1,300,000 lbs. were formerly ex- 
ported, was first cultivated in a garden for amusement, in the year 
1742, and contributed to the revenue of the needy planter, who pur- 
sued the noisome and unwholesome process, till the article was gra- 
dually superseded by a more approved quality from the East-Indies. 

“Cotton, a native of Persia, first unfolded its flowers in our State in 
the year 1798, and continues to spread its snowy fleece over the land. 
These staples were all exotics. Competition has driven one from our 
market, and it is vital to consider how long we may possess the others. 

“Rice, in its culture, is limited to sectional portions of the States, 
to inland and river swamps, susceptible of irrigation by fresh water. 
Seventy thousand acres of land are capable of growing the whole 
rice crop of South-Carolina, which, on an average, may be computed 
at 120,000 barrels, and at $15 a barrel, would amount to $1,800,000, a 
limited sum for a chief staple article. 

“The produce of this grain, in the whole Union, is only 88,954,958 
lbs., or 148,258 barrels, of which 75,000 barrels are exported to Europe, 
23,000 to the West-Indies, 30,000 to various parts of the United States, 
and the balance consumed at home. The rice a to Europe, 
has to come in competition with that from Brazil, Calcutta, Batavia, 
Manilla, and other parts of India, which is prepared by rice-mills in 
London, Liverpool, and Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Lisbon, and Bor- 
deaux now, and soon to be in operation in so superior a manner as 
to vie in quality with the best Carolina rice. So that when the 
primest rice commands in the markets of the North of Europe $5 the 
ewt., that from India brings $4. In addition to this, Italy grows her 
own rice, and even Cuba, a large consuming market, is now produ- 
cing no inconsiderable quantity. These facts prove the competition 
that Carolina must experience in this staple. 

‘Let us now turn our consideration to our other great staple, cotton, 
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of which the statistics are so exact that we can ascertain by calcula- 
tion, what our prospects are, as regards competition in that article, 
The United States produces at present, 578,012,473 Ibs., more than 
one half the crop of the World. South-Carolina grows of this 
13,927,171 Ibs., or 1-13 part of the quantity; but from this source of 
profit, her palmy days are past. Every year opens new lands in the 
West, where congeniality of soil and climate to this commodity, in- 
creases the product per acre, far beyond what can be reared at home, 
and consequently reduces the value infinitely below the costly prices 
which formerly enriched Carolina. These new lands produce, on an 
average, 2,500 Ibs. of cotton, per hand, whilst the lands in Carolina 
yield but 1,200 Ibs., and the expenses on a laborer being about equal 
in either place, reduces the Carolina cotton to half its intrinsic cost. 
We have also, the declaration of Mr. Dixon H. Lewis, in a recent 
speech in Congress, that cotton, divested of government embarrass- 
ments, might be grown in Alabama for 3 cents a pound. 

“Your committee will avail itself of the lucid calculations of a 
distinguished and talented individual, to present another view of the 
subject, startling in its details, and bearing strongly on the propriety 
of summoning up all our resources. The crop of the world amounts 
to 1000 millions of pounds, which would require, at the rate of 250 
lbs. to the acre, four millions of acres to grow the quantity. Now 
the four States bordering on the coast of Mexico, viz.: Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama and Florida, contain 130 millions of acres, 
proving that if only one acre in 32 were found capable of producing 
250 lbs. to the acre, these four States could alone supply the demand 
of all the markets of the world. In this calculation, the produce of 
Georgia, South-Carolina, North-Carolina, and Virginia, with portions 
of other States, besides 150 million acres in Texas, are entirely ex- 
cluded. The lands of the Gulph States, therefore, and Texas, are 
sufficient to supply the demands of the world, in all time to come; 
where, then, is the hope or prospect of South-Carolina, in competition! 

“Besides rice al cotton, there are no other articles of export, 
which South-Carolina produces. Allother supplies of life, are grown 
in limited quantity, and our deficiencies supplied from sources with- 
out the State. This necessarily acts as a drain to her finances, and 
should be checked; a glance at her products, and how the land of 
the State is occupied, might afford some useful reflection. 

“South-Carolina comprises within its borders 16,000,000 acres of 
land, of which only 1,300,000 are cultivated. Of this, cotton occv- 
pies 175,700 acres ; rice 70,000; Indian corn 500,000; potatoes 22,612; 
wheat 24,079; making an aggregate of about 800,000 acres, the bal- 
ance of 500,000 is taken up in oats, rye, barley, hay, tobacco, and 
a limited portion of other articles necessary to the supplies of life. 
To what use then, is the balance of our territory, 14,000,000 of acres, to 
be appropriated? Are we forever to be supplied with stock from the 
West; bread stuff from the Middle States, and manufactures from 
the North? Is all that we can realise from our labor to be expended 
abroad? Nothing to be left for our own improvements, or our luxury! 
As one means of correcting this evil, your committee propose an ag- 
ricultural survey of the State, to determine our natural advantages, 
develope our facilities of improvement, exhibit our profits and expen- 
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ses, and awaken our citizens to the importance of emulating the 
rest of the human family, in all the improvements of which our loca- 
tion is susceptible. 

“The exposition which your committee has given, showing the great 
ompetition of foreign rice with our own, that South- ‘arolina cannot 
eompete with the West, in the cheap production of cotton, and that 
she must ere long be driven from the market, demonstrates that we 
must look abroad and around us for other sources of advancement 
ind profit, than those we possess. The agriculture of the State is 
the fundamental basis of her prosperity, as is attested by the fact, 
that whilst the property of the State is valued at 192,000,000 of dol- 
is, the agricultural portion equals $174,000,000. What then, are 
the expedients to be adopted, to secure the advantages we possess, or 


ounteract their loss?” 


In reply to this question, we propose to consider the 
advantages which may result from an agricultural survey, 
and, next, the manner in which this survey may be made 
available in developing the resources of this State. 

The first object of an agricultural survey will be, we pre- 
sume, to ascertain the character of our respective soils, their 
adaptation for peculiar culture, and the manures which are 
suitable to render them fertile and productive; and the next, 
(avery important object,) to determine how far our inland 
swamps, so abundant in our lower country, and which, 
although rich in fertility, are now like what the Pontine 
marshes of Italy have been, the hot-beds of pestilence and 
not of product, may be drained and supplied with water. 
s) as to render them available for the purposes of agricul- 
ture. Could this be accomplished, which our practical 
knowledge does not enable us to ascertain, the augmentation 
of agricultural wealth to our country would be immense, 
and many of those elegant and hospitable seats in which our 
forefathers dwelt, would be again occupied. In St. Paul’s 
Parish, for example, there are large bodies of inland swamp, 
highly fertile and valuable, if they could be drained. A canal, 
for this purpose, was years ago commenced and carried to 
a considerable extent, but has been abandoned, and many of 
the plantations in that neighborhood which were formerly 
occupied by some of our most respectable citizens, have been 
deserted, and no doubt in many parts of the lower portion 
of our State, the same facts, both as to the condition of the 
country and the diminished character of its population, ari- 
sing from the same causes, would be found to exist. In the 
report of Mr. Roper, just quoted, it will be seen that out of 
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the 16,000,000 of acres which South-Carolina comprises, only 
1,300,000 are cultivated. A large portion of our territory 
consists of pine-barren lands, some extensive deep swamps, 
mountains and rocky regions which cannot be made avail. 
ble, but there is a vast quantity of it that can be, such as 
deserted inland swamps and our extensive marsh lands on 
the margin of some of our rivers. There can be no doubt, 
that by an improved agriculture, those extensive marshes 
which we observe while going up the serpentine Cooper 
River, where the water is generally salt or brackish, can be 
converted into highly valuable lands, although not exactly 
suited to rice culture, and that they can be embanked ata 
comparatively small expense. How far an agricultural sur. 
vey will be likely to accomplish these and other great and 
desirable results, we are not prepared to say. It is a work 
of great labor. But from all we can learn, the Governor of 
our State has made a most judicious selection in Mr. Ruffin 
to conduct the arduous enterprize—a gentleman of great 
practical knowledge and skill as an agriculturist, and anims- 
ted by a laudable zeal in the cause of agricultural improve- 
ment, and who, with the co-operation of our planters, may 
be expected to accomplish much. 

The experiment will be made, and time will develop its 
results, but of what avail will be a survey of our lands and 
an exhibition of their capability of being reinstated in fer- 
tility and adapted to a diversified system of husbandry, 
which may be profitably engaged in by our citizens, unless 
we become ourselves, as a people, more intimately acquainted 
with the science and practice of agriculture? As far back 
as the year 1825, the writer of this article sent a communi- 
cation to the Agricultural Society of South-Carelina, urging 
upon that body the importance of agricultural schools. This 
was published in several journals* by that respectable body, 
and as it contains a full exposition of the views we entertain 
upon the subject, we beg leave, in this place, to offer some 
extracts from it: 


“It has been a matter of serious concern that with us, possessing 
so much land, and the cultivation of this land in a climate well caleu- 
lated for the growth of such a variety of valuable products, the agri- 
culturist should so often be embarrassed—and property, which should 
yield comfortable subsistence, become expensive and often ruinous. 


+ Vide Carolina Journal of Medicine, Science and Agriculture, 1825, and 
Southern Agriculturist, January, 1829 
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“It must be interesting then to inquire into some of the causes of 
his state of things, and the probable means of preventing it. 

“The principal cause of failure arises from an ignorance, generally 
peaking, in planters, and the superintendants of plantations, of the 
princi iple s and science of agric ilture. Thre ughout a orcat portion 
of our country, we discover immense bodic if land deserted, and we 
re told that they have proved the ruin of tl who cultivated them ; 
and how many settled plantations are left almost wholly to chance 
fr the attainment of a crop? Could not many of these lands be 
reatly improved and made profitable, and could not occupied lands 
be much enhanced in value? 

“In the formation of a successful agriculturist, many things are in- 

liape nsably necessary. He should have a thorough knowledge, prac- 
tically, of the different qualities of soils, and the best means of 
improving them. He should be wi a acquainted with the general 
principles of mechanics and mechanical philosophy, so that he might 
arrange his land properly, and be enabled sucet fully and economi- 

, to drain or supply them with water. The t eory of .vegetation 
ms the causes which retard or promote it, are, you must be sensible, 
alimportant. These are the elements which should be studied by 
every person wishing to become an agriculturist. A thorough know- 
edge of these will admirably prepare him for that practical knowledge 
which experience and observation alone can give. The mind will 
then be governed by just principles, and every experiment or im- 
provement, in place of being suggested and exe cuted upon mere 
speculation, will be founded on philosophical and practical data. 
Thus gradual and successful improvements will be made, and the 


product of the soil be abundant, and reward thi honorable labor of 
the agriculturist. 
“But what is our present condition? Are not majority of those 
who call themselves planters, ignerant of the first principles of agri 
ilture? Do they not want system, arrangement and economy? 
Does their income prove anything propo tionate to the capital and 
labor employed? Do they not, in short, trust lmost wholly to nature, 
ind neglect the power and assistance of art? Nature, so bountiful 
us, cannot forever serve; she must b ssisted by art or she will 
fail to give that abundant supply which a state of civilization requires. 
But how can this be otherwise, when we discover the facility with 
which individuals become planters? All other departments of know- 
edge require particular attention, but this, it is imagin d, can be 
litively obtained. We observe young men, {re from their aca- 
mical studies, where their attention h een directed to abstract 
ly ignorant of t yractice or the theory 
of the planter: 
ismaking a sudden chang inking and act- 
What irequent uy results fron nt 2?—Do not the 
r portion get disgusted witl lrudgery details of agricul- 
ture. so opposite to rs ir previou i and devote that 
time which should be occupied in agricultural concerns, to idleness 
ind dissipation, thus becoming lav <penditures in the 
ratio of the diminution of the produc their property? Do not 
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from ill-arranged experiments, from ignorance of the principles and 
details of agriculture and rural economy, or of the character and 
management of their laborers, become embarrassed, and fre quently 
ruined? There are peesnssenia. cases of this kind, and the eyil js 
progressing to an alarming degree. 

“Too many of our planters, from this cause, are involved in debt 
and deprived of many of the luxuries of life, and the means of pro- 
moting the useful institutions of their country. Too many, with a 
handsome competency, at their death leave families in penury and 
want. These are serious aps distressing evils, which are every day 
es sented to us, and which call loudly for the patriotic efforts of the 

GTic ultt irist, to correct if poasibie. 

“But it will naturally be asked, how are these evils to be remedied 
The only method, 1 reply, by which they can be corrected, ar 
the experiments for the improvement of agriculture, can prove i 
any manner beneficial, will be, to educate young men professedly 
for agricultural pursuits—to place them at this duty at an early age, 
and let them go through all the drudgeries and duties connected 
with the profession. Young men would then know how to take care 
of and manage their patrimonial estates. But another and still more 
important advantage may accrue. There is a great number of plan- 
ters of limited means who have many sons living in the country, and 
who prefer a country life. Let them be educated, so that they may 
pursue agriculture as a profession, and become the superinte ndants 
of plantations. You would, by this means, get an inte lligent, hon- 
orable and trust-worthy class of men emanating from your friends 
and associates, to superinte nd and protect your property ; who would 
regulate your laborers, and improve and conduct your agricultural 
concerns ‘faithfully during the summer, the most critical period ot 
your crops. 

“If this plan could be carried into operation. it would be the most 
salutary and efficient means of elevating the character of the agn- 
culturist, drawing many young men from idle and dissipated, to in- 
dustrious and economical habits—diffusing intelligence, industry and 
improvement through our country, and converting a class of men, (| 
mean overseers, as they are ¢ led.) now ignorant and undeserving 
of confidence, into intelligent, valuable and industrious citizens, not 
only respectable, but adding respectability to their country. These 
important revolutions will be the cause of immense improvements 
in agriculture, and no portion of our diversified soil but will be adapt- 
ed to some useful and important species of cultivation. But it may 
be answered, that although the ~ in is feasible, it is not practicabl ile; 
that although those possessing plantations might be benefitted in a 
small degree, we yet never could create a class of superintend: 
the class of individuals just mentioned. 

“I am sensible that an overseer is looked upon in an odious light, 
and too mi any of our countrymen would pre fer to lead a life of indo- 
lence and inactivity than pursue this avocation. 

“Conducted as things now are, we cannot wonder at their aversion 
Our planters have been too muc i in the habit of employing low and 
uneducated men to superinte “oe their property, whom they = not 
respect, and thus have rendered the occupation degrading. But let 
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us consider this matter; it is of the highest importance, and deserving 
of your serious attention. 

“All professions, it will be granted, are honorable in themselves, 
and are only made otherwise by the individuals who compose them. 
We respect the lawyer, the physician, the factor, the merchant, the 
mechanic, and why not the professional agriculturist? Why should 
he who directs the improvement of your soil, and the cultivation of it, 
be less respectable than he who sells the product of that soil? There 
can be no just reason for this. It is true, you cannot respect the men 
you at present employ. But it is a matter of astonishment, that on 
account of a few hundred dollars, you willleave your whole property 
in the hands of ignorant men, whom you cannot respect, and in 
whose agricultural attainments you have not the slightest confidence. 

“Would you not regard the merchant who employed an ignorant 
man as his head clerk, deserving of those embarrassments which 
such a procedure would necessarily occasion? And yet in your de- 
partment you are constantly c ymmitting this error. To correct this 
growing and serious evil, young men should be encouraged to pur- 
sue the study of agriculture, and undertake it as a profession. The 
indertakinge can be made respectable. Patronize and encourage 
young men of industry, give a tone to the pursuit, and you will rapid- 
ly command those of talent, industry and merit, as superintendants 
of your property. But it has been said that the pride of a respectable 
Carolinian cannot submit to so degrading an occupation. This isa 
false pride, which it rests with you, and you alone, to destroy. Con- 

vince him, by your countenance and support, that he is pursuing an 
honorable occupation, useful and important alike to himself and his 
country. Let him learn the important lesson, that true pride con- 
ceives nothing degrading, which does not infringe upon virtuous and 
ind honorable principles—that the character and respectability of 
a person are to be estimated by his moral excellence, and not by his 
pursuit. Infuse into his mind the just principles, that he is nobler, and 
deserves infinitely more the esteem and respect of a community, who 
by his industry and exertion, honestly raises himself to affluence and 
respectability: than he, who receiving it as an inheritance, leaves, 
too often, to his descendants poverty and pride. It should be the en 
leavor of all good men, who delight in the prosperity of their country, 
to subvert all principles which militate against it, and what can mili- 
tate more powerfully against the rising greatness of a country, than 
the influence of a false pride, which contemns the honorable and labo- 
rious occupations of life, and would prefer indolence and poverty, o1 
a miserable dependence 2? In every country, knowledge must be con- 
sidered as the basis of her prosperity and glory. The people must 
look to themselves for success in life. Possessed of good educations 
and industrious and economical habits, they will be prepared to go 
into the world. and become valuable members of society. 

‘They must be taught to feel no pride, but the pride of honorable 
success. This is an important principle every where. in a republican 
government, where no aristocracy is supposed to exist, but the aris 


locracy of merit—it is 7 mperative 


Since the appointment of an agricultural survey by the 
Legislature, Rev. Dr. Bachman, one of our most worthy 
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clergymen and citizens, and long known, not only as an emi- 
nent naturalist, but as a zealous promoter of science and 
useful knowledge, has published a valuable essay, at the 
request of an Association, before whom it was read in the 
form of a lecture, and of which we propose to give a sum- 
mary review. 

The first part of this lecture, is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the difficulties attending an agricultural survey, and 
to a brief examination of similar undertakings prosecuted 
elsewhere and their results. On this subject we do not 
propose to make more than a single extract. After discuss. 
ing the utility and advantages of surveys, Dr. Bachman re- 
marks: 

“Much will depend on the individual to whom this important work 
shall be entrusted. In his selection, all party feeling and personal 
attachments should be disregarded. He should not only be a man 
of science, but of practical experience in agriculture. He should be 
satisfied with our peculiar institutions, and have some knowledge of 
the culture of the staple articles of our State, as well as of those pro- 
ductions which are essential to our food, and furnish pasture for our me 
cattle. He must bea man of an enlarged mind, and, if possible, free t] 
from those strong prejudices which so often prove a barrier to the . 
reception of truth. I have often met with managers of large estates 
of cotton or rice, who had been eminently successful in a mode of 
culture adapted toa particular region, and a particular plant—so 
wedded to the mode of cultivation they had adopted, that no argu- 
ments could convince them that a different plant—another locality 
and soil, required a very different treatment. An agricultural sur- 
veyor should know enough of chemistry to enable him to analyze the 
soils—and be able to detect deposits of marl, limestone, and those 
other ingredients which should be used as manures. In the present 
limited state of our agricultural knowledge, I would prefer a highly 
intelligent practical man to a purely scientific one, who is unskilled 
in the practical application of the laws of agricultural chemistry. 
He must, moreover, be a man of labor and patience, for he will have 
to experience some deprivations, and encounter a host of difficulties. 
Such an individual might gradually prepare the way for a more 
thorough and scientific survey of the State. He might encourage, 
and give a proper direction to the labors of our agricultural societies 
and call forth fatent talents in every part of the State. Some such = 
unpretending practical examinations should be made of the agricul- ‘ 
ture of our various Districts, as we have seen from time to time in led 
the labors of Ruffinand Legare. The time may not yet have arrived ug 
when we can be much benefitted by such surveys as were made by I 
Coleman, of Massachusetts, and Jackson, of New-Hampshire and ‘hi 
Rhode Island, unless they are rendered far more plain and practical wal 
than those contained in their scientific reports; but he may prepare ther 
the way, and give a new stimulus to agriculture. The result of his hav 
labors should be regularly published in so cheap a form, that they 
may find their way to every family in the State.” 
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Dr. Bachman next suggests the establishment of agricul- 
tural societies in every District of our State, in which the 
fees of admission should be low, and where a free inter- 
course should frequently take place, and, by an interchange 
of opinions, much valuable instruction be disseminated : 


“There will always be, in every association of this kind, a few men 
of education, who read the agricultural publications of the day, and 
who are possessed of sufficient zeal and industry, to submit to the 
test of practical experiment the information imparted by agricultural 
journals. If I am asked, whether in order to carry on the process of 
cultivating the earth on the principles of science, I regard it necessary 
that every planter should be a chemist and physiologist, and be at 
the same time acquainted with those ienesdiald of natural history, 
botany, entomology, &c. which are so closely connected with it,—in a 
word, whether every agriculturist must be a man of learning, and of 
science, 1 answer—unhesitatingly, No. As in government, a few 
leading men give a tone to the politics of a State—so in agriculture, 
the science and practical success of a few prominent planters in the 
State, will be a perpetual practical lesson to the Districts around 
them, and men will adopt their practice without knowing much of 
the principles of science by which they have been governed. Man 
is an imitative animal, and is not slow in adopting the improvements 
of his neighbors, where he sees how much his own interest is con- 
cerned. When the celebrated Arthur Young, in 1767, commenced 
his valuable and well directed labors, and pointed out to his country- 
men an improved mode of husbandry, they adopted his mode of cul- 
ture, although they only looked at the effects, and were unacquainted 
with the scientific views which had governed him in carrying on his 
successful experiments. It has been ascertained, that in those coun- 
ties of England, where Agricultural Societies were first established 
the products of the earth have been trebled within the last thirty 
years. The Highland Society, which has existed for sixty-four 
years—the most prominent, active and most efficient in the world, 
whose meetings are held at Edinburg—has, by the stimulus it gave 
to industry on the principles of science, rendered a once barren soil, 
in an inhospitable climate, equal in many of its counties, to the best 
portions of England itself. ‘The Lothians are covered with the most 
luxuriant crops of wheat, barley, beans and other products. On the 
meadows, the most valuable grasses are cultivated; the mountains, 
even to their very summits, are covered with rich pastures, and I ob- 
served herds of cattle and sheep grazing on the very top of Ben-Lo- 
mond, and other high peaks of that romantic land. All this, I con- 
tend, has been effected by a practical application of scientific know- 
ledge, diffused by means of an Agricultural Society.” 


He next recommends agricultural journals and papers, 
which should be published in cheap forms so as to render 
them accessible to all; indeed, if our daily papers were to 
have more practical agricultural articles, they would be like- 
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wise powerful agents in extending useful agricultural know. 
ledge. 

mm ; , . 

[he next important recommendation is an Agricultural 
School: 

“J would, above all, recommend a School, where those branches 
are especially taught, which apport to agricultural and horticultu- 
ral pursuits. Schools of this class first had their origin, 1 think, in 
Germany; they were next introduced into France and Switzerland, 
and are now springing up in every partof Europe. The Rensseliaer 
School near Dijon, in New-York, is also an agricultural one. The 
most complete institution of this kind, 1 had an opportunity of ex- 
amining, is called the Institute of Agriculture and Forestery, at Ho- 
henheim near Stutgard. I observe that it is characterised in the 
British Farmer’s Magazine, as ‘the most complete Agricultural 
School in Europe.’ Here, in addition to all the studies usually pur- 
sued in academies, all the operations of agriculture and horticulture, 
are performed by the students in the open air, under the supervision 
of teachers, qualified to undertake, note down, and record every ob- 
servable fact, and traceable cause. Here are delivered regular courses 
of lectures on geology, mineralogy and chemistry—on soils, water, 
moisture, vapour, fermentation, gases, their extraction, mutual attrac- 
tion, condensation and results. Instructions are given, and elucidated 
by experiments, on light, heat, electricity, galvanism, magnetism, &e. 
These are all employed by nature, and are in incessant operation. 
They constitute the class of great natural agents. Botany, in the 
most comprehensive sense of the term, forms a very important fea- 
ture, which extends to the physiology of plants, their uses—medical 
and other virtues. Entomology is also taught, as a science, connect- 
ed with agriculture ; and the habits of insects, as well as birds and 
quadrupeds, are studied, in order to guard against their depredations, 
or be benefitted by their labors.” 


Dr. Bachman, like all scientific writers on agriculture, and 
especially Sir Humphrey Davy, who, by his lectures and his 
work on “Agricultural Chemistry,” produced a powerful im- 
pression, and exerted a valuable influence in Great Britain, 
refutes the idea, that scientific knowledge renders an agri- 
culturist impracticable. There is a great difference, it is 
obvious, between scientific and philosophical investigations 
and mere theoretical and fanciful speculations. The former 
are experimental, founded on facts and knowledge, associated 
with labor and observation; the latter are mere imaginary 
notions, resting on no substantial basis, and, in their applica- 
tion, have often been attended with the most ruinous results. 
The density of the population in European countries, and 
the great demand existing for food, has rendered it necessary 
for them to develop the resources of their soil, in order to 
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make them bring forth their utmost product. Hence agri- 
culture, there, has been a practical art, founded upon scien- 
tific investigations, and the product of the soil, in proportion 
to the quantity cultivated, has been great. We begin now, 
in our own country, to feel this nec essity. Our lands have 
been destroyed by a wasteful system of c culture, and the only 
way, as it seems to us, to correct the evil, is to establish 
schools in which the science and principles of agriculture 
shall be thoroughly taught: 


“[am fully aware,” says the Dr., “of the objections which many suc- 
cessful planters urge against the scientific cultivator. He is regarded 
ssa theorist and a speculator, and it is predicted that he will eventually 
heunsuccessful. It is admitted that a man may have very correct ideas 
ofagriculture, and yet, if he does not carry his knowledge into practice 
by constant attention to his planting interests, all his scientific know- 
ledge will be unavailing. On the other hand, he who has become 
successful as a self-taught planter, might have reached this eminence 
many youre e ~arlier, and promote d his pec uni iry interest to a much 





ill: cel taught 1 men whe have risen to ¢ any high aes gree of eminence, 
have subsequently lamented the disadvantages under which they had 
labored, owing to the want of previous education. What should we 
think of a lawyer, a physician, a merchant, or a mechanic, who would 
attempt to e xercise his profession, without having made himself ac- 
quainted with any of those previous studies, which the world regards 
as essential to his success, in the profession he has chosen? At 
resent, our young planters are engaged for years in their professions, 
before they have learned, even the first principles of agriculture, and 
they acqwre a knowledge of planting, more freque atly from their 
past failures, than by accidental instances of success.’ 






Dr. Bachman recommends, as important to be studied in 
such institutions, Ist, chemistry ; 2nd, geology and miner- 
alogy ; 3d, vegetable physiology ; 4th, simple mathematics, 
including arithmetic, geometry, levelling, surveying, &c. ; 
ith, the mode of rearing animals for domestic use; 6th, 
botany ; 7th, ornithology; 8th, entomology ; and he enforces 
strongly and by practical examples, the utility and bearing 
of each, i in the formation of an agriculturist. We must 
refer our readers for further information on these heads, to 
the pamphlet itself, which will richly repay perusal, and, at 
the same time, furnish much food for useful reflection. It is 
hot to be expected, nor is it required, that an agriculturist, 
in order to be successful, should have a profound knowledge 
of all those branches, any more than a physician is re- 
quired to have a minute knowledge of all the collateral 
59 VOL. I1.—NO. 6. 
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branches which comprise a medical education. They both 
should have a knowledge of their elementary principles at 
least, in order to enable them to understand their uses and 
application, as connected with these professions, and a pro- 
found knowledge of all branches directly applicable. Theo. 
retical knowledge, in either case, is of little value. 

We have thus attempted to give a general view of the 
plan suggested by Dr. Bachman, the value of which our 
readers, we are persuaded, will duly appreciate. We pro- 
pose, in conclusion, to offer some additional suggestions of 
our own. For some time past we have been observing and 
investigating the condition of our free school system. The 
object of this noble branch of our legislative action, was 
to diffuse general intelligence and to elevate the character of 
our whole people. God has imparted to all men a capacity 
for the acquisition of knowledge, although many, from the 
peculiar circumstances in which they are placed in life, have 
not the means of obtaining the advantages of mental culture 
in any very high degree. But the present is an age not only 
of mental light, but of great social improvements, and, in 
many portions of Europe and in the United States, this de- 
ficiency of means has been supplied by governmental action, 
and at the public expense, thus affording facilities to all for 
the exercise of those faculties with which nature has endowed 
them. The State of South-Carolina, we are happy to be able 
to say, has not been behind her sister States in this respect. 
We highly approve her generosity. It has been appropri- 
ately and nobly displayed; yet its practical results in eff- 
ciently promoting the great cause of popular education, it 
is admitted, on all hands, have fallen short of the public ex- 
pectation. We do not deny that it has effected a partial 
benefit, but the system we have adopted is defective. It is 
neither suited to the genius nor to the wants of our people, 
and in many respects, it calls loudly for reform. We think 
the plan we are about to suggest, if seconded and energeti- 
cally carried out by the Legislature, would, at least in many 
sections of our country, exert a decidedly salutary and im- 
portant influence upon the interests of the rising generation 
among us, and upon the future prosperity of our State. 
Before explaining our views, it may be proper to introduce 
here a statement, politely furnished us by the Comptroller 
General, of the places where free schools are established in 
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this State, and the amount of money annually appropriated 
toeach. It is as follows: 


Uprer Division. 

Over, - $ 12,150 
Abbeville, $1,500 Lancaster, - 600 
Anderson, - 1,050 Laurens, - - 1,200 
Barnwell, 1,200 Lexington, - 600 
Chester, - - 900 Marlboro’, - 600 
Chesterfield, - - 600 Newberry, - 900 
Claremont, 900 Orange, - 600 
Clarendon, 600 | Pickens, - 1,050 
Darlington, - 600 Richland, - - - 1,200 
Edgefield, 1,800 Spartanburg, - 1,500 
Fairfield, - - 1,200 St. Matthews, - - 300 
Greenville, - 1,200 Union, - - 1,200 
Kershaw, - : 600 York, - : 1,200 


Over, - $12,150 Total, - $23,000 
Lower Division. 
Over, - - - $4,800 
All-Saints, $300 St. James, Goose Creek, 300 
Christ Church, 300 St. James, Santee, - 300 
Horry, - - - 300 St. Johns, Berkley, 600 
Marion, - - 900 St. Johns, Colleton, - 600 
Prince George, - - 900 St. Lukes, - - 600 
Prince Williams, - 300 St. Pauls, - - 300 
St. Andrews, - - 300 St. Peters, - - 600 
St. Bartholomews, - 900 St. Philips & St. Michaels, 5,100 
St. George, - 300 St. Stephens, - - - 300 
St.Helena, - 300 St. Thomas & St. Dennis, 300 
Williamsburg, - - - 300 


Over, - $4,800 Total, - $14,100 
-—_— 


Upper Division, . $23,000 
Lower Division, - - - - 14,100 


Total Free School fund, $37.100 


Thus, we perceive, that $37,100 is annually expended for 
free schools, $23,000 for the upper and $14,100 for the 
lower districts. 'The reason for this difference between the 
two sections of the State, the higher and the lower, arises, 
we presume, from the fact that there is a greater proportion 
of whites in the former than in the latter section. 

We have said, that the free school system has not realized 
what was anticipated from it. In cities and villages and 
densely populated districts, some, nay, much benefit has been 
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experienced, but in the lower and middle districts of our 
State it has proved very deficient. It would, as it appears 
to us, be highly desirable in the schools situated in those 
districts, and, indeed, in all places where the schools are not 
connected with cities, to combine, with the ordinary studies, 
instruction in agriculture. One great cause why the chil. 
dren of the poor, in many parts of the country, do not avail 
themselves of the advantages of education, is, that their dis. 
tance from the schools is too great; and another is, that 
neither they nor their parents are made to feel properly the 
value and importance of knowledge; but if healthy and con- 
venient localities were selected,and schools established where 
manual and agricultural labor could be performed in connec- 
tion with other instruction, a conviction of the positive and 
obvious benefits resulting from such institutions, would be 
likely to fasten itself upon the popular mind. The instinc- 
tive idea of an ignorant class of people, is to inquire what 
immediate good is to result from any system of education; 
and as many of those for whose especial use free schools are 
intended, belong to this class, any plan that comes recommen- 
ded by its unquestionable utility, will be best fitted to meet 
the general approval. There are, we are aware, many dif- 
ficulties to be surmounted in carrying such a suggestion into 
effect. But we desire to see the trial made. Our Legisla- 
ture has established military institutions, where beneficiaries 
are instructed in military tactics, as well as in mathematics, 
practical surveying, &c., which may make them useful to the 
State. Why not, then, have agricultural institutions, to edu- 
cate those who are to become planters and cultivators of the 
soil? Those who possess property in land, would thus be 
enabled to improve it and augment the wealth of the State; 
and those who are poor would be prepared to superintend 
the estates and agricultural interests of the merchant or the 
professional gentleman, whose avocations are such as not to 
afford them leisure to attend to them themselves. We should 
thus have professional agriculturists among us, upon whose 
opinions and practical experience, we might safely rely. 
We are satisfied, that if a well digested plan of the kind we 
propose, were adopted, it would be impossible to estimate 
not only the improved condition of our people morally and 
intellectually, but also the increase of our internal wealth, 
resulting from improved agriculture and husbandry. In 
Great Britain, and other densely populated portions of Eu- 
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rope, itis astonishing to observe the increase in the produc- 
tion of the soil and the various happy results springing from 
the dissemination of agricultural knowledge. To this im- 
portant subject, we earnestly hope, that the District and State 
Agricultural Societies, as well as the Legislature of the State, 
will give the careful and deliberate consideration which it so 
seriously demands at their hands. All the surveys commen- 
ced, all the meetings and reports of Agricultural Associa- 
tions, however desirable and valuable, will be unavailing, 
unless those who are to become agriculturists in after life, are 
first thoroughly educated as such, and duly instructed in the 
performance of their important duties. The man, or the 
body of men, who should carry out the plan suggested, to a 
successful conclusion, would, therefore, we believe, confer a 
signal benefit upon the country. 

We conclude our remarks with a quotation from that 
great philosopher and benefactor of mankind, Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy :—*“The true objects,” says he, “of the agricul- 
turalist, are likewise those of the patriot. Men value what 
they have gained with effort—A just confidence in our own 
powers results from success.—They love their country more 
because they have seen it improved by their own labor and 
industry ; and they identify with their interests those insti- 
tutions which have afforded them security, independence, 
and the multiplied enjoyments of civilized life.” 


Arr. IX.—Facts in Mesmerism, with Reasons for a Dispas- 
sionate Inquiry into it. By the Rev. Cuauncey Hare 
Townsnenp, A. M. Late of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1843. 


Wuarever tends to throw light upon the mysterious sub- 
ject of Mesmerism, cannot prove otherwise than deeply in- 
teresting to every mind friendly to the advancement of 
human knowledge. The subject has recently engaged the 
attention of some of the first minds in Europe, as well as in 
America, and we have reason to believe, from the zeal with 
which the investigations are conducted, that the time is not 
distant, when all the mystery connected with it will be 
cleared up. Indeed, the phenomena of Mesmerism are not, 
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even now, more difficult of explanation, than those con. 
nected with any other department of nature. Who knows 
with certainty the cause of attraction? We all know the 
fact, but it is a matter of conjecture only, as to the agency 
by which it takes place. In like manner, we observe the 
facts of Mesmerism, note the circumstances essential to 
their occurrence, but we probably cannot, as yet, safely 
venture upon any hypothesis to account for them. ; 

With a view to determine the truth or falsehood of Mes. 
merism, we lately instituted a series of experiments, which, 
to our mind, and to all others who witnessed them, were per- 
fectly conclusive. Some of these experiments we give be- 
low, stating only the material facts connected with each. 
But before proceeding to the detail, it may not be amiss to 
give a brief outline of the history of this subject. Many 
believe that Mesmerism is of modern origin; at least, that 
it dates back only to the days of Mesmer. This is an 
error, for many of the facts connected with the subject 
have been familiar to men of science, for the last three or 
four centuries. In the Curiosities of Medical Experience, 
by Millengen, we learn, “that as far back as 1462, Pompo- 
natius, of Mantua, maintained in his work on Jncantation, 
‘that all the pretended arts of sorcery and witchcraft, were 
the mere results of natural operations.’ He further gave it 
as his opinion, that it was not improbable that external 
means, called into action by the soul, might relieve our suf- 
ferings; that there did exist, moreover, individuals endowed 
with peculiar powers, and it might therefore be easily con- 
ceived, that extraordinary effects should be produced by the 
imagination and by confidence, more especially when they 
are reciprocal between the patient and the person that assists 
his recovery.” 

The same author informs us, that Agrippa, of Cologne, 
awhile afterwards asserted, “that the soul, inflamed by a fer- 
vent imagination, could dispense health and disease, not only 
in the individual himself, but in others.” Likewise, the wild 
and eccentric, but learned Paracelsus distinctly alludes to this 
subject in his writings. We find also the names of Carda- 
nus, Bacon, and Van Helmont among its advocates. Van 
Helmont in particular, discourses on the subject with a de- 
gree of clearness somewhat remarkable for the era of the 
sixteenth century. He observes, “that magnetism is a uni- 
versal agent, and only novel in its appellation, and paradox- 
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ical to those who ridicule every thing they do not compre- 
hend, and attribute to Satan what they cannot understand. 
The name of Magnetism is given to that occult influence, 
which bodies possess on each other at various distances, 
either by attraction or repulsion. The means, or the vehicle 
of this influence, is an ethereal spirit, pure, vital, which pen- 
etrates all matter, and agitates the mass of the universe. 
This spirit is the moderator of the world, and establishes a 
correspondence between its several parts, and the powers 
with which it is endowed. We can attach to a body the 
powers We possess, communicate to it certain properties 
and use it as the intermediate means to operate salutary ef- 
fects. I have hitherto withheld the revelation of this great 
mystery. There exists in mana certain energy, which can 
act beyond his own person, according to his will or his im- 
agination, and impart virtues, and exercise a durable influ- 
ence even on distant objects. Will is the first of powers.” 
Van Helmont fully admitted the wonderful faculties of som- 
nambulism, and stated, that it was in this state that he was 
inspired with most of his doctrines. For publishing these 
views, this eminent philosopher was brought before the In- 
quisition, and treated as a sorcerer. 

About the beginning of the eighteenth century, a number 
of experiments were performed with the loadstone, in re- 
searches respecting electricity. In 1754, Zenoble construct- 
ed various magnets that could be used in the treatment of 
diseases. In 1774, Father Hell, a Jesuit, and Professor of 
Astronomy at Vienna, having cured himself of a severe 
rheumatism, by magnetism, related the result of his experi- 
ments to Mesmer. This physician was immediately struck 
with observations that illustrated his own theories respect- 
ing planetary influences. He forthwith proceeded to pro- 
cure magnets of every form and description, for the gratui- 
tous treatment of all those that consulted him; and while 
he widely diffused his doctrines, to aid the experimental pur- 
suits of others, he sent his magnets in every direction. In 
amemoir, published in 1779, he used the following language : 

“I had maintained that the heavenly bodies possessed di- 
rect power on all the constituent elements of animated bo- 
dies, particularly on the nervous system, by the agency of 
anall penetrating fluid. I had determined this action by 
the intension and the remission of the properties of matter 
and organized bodies, such as gravity, cohesion, elasticity, 
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irritability, electricity. I supported this doctrine by vari. 
ous examples of periodical revolutions; and I named that 
property of the animal matter which renders it susceptible 
to the action of celestial and earthly bodies, Animal Magne. 
tism. A further consideration of the subject led me to the 
conviction that there does exist in nature a universal prin- 
ciple, which, independently of ourselves, performs all that 
we vaguely attribute to nature or to art.” These views, as 
might have been expected, drew down upon Mesmer a tor- 
rent of persecution and ridicule ; in consequence of which 
he left his country, and went to Switzerland and Suabia. 
It was there that he met with Gassner, a man of penetrating 
mind, but highly superstitious. He fancied that he had been 
cured of a long and dangerous maladv by exorcism, which 
led him to think that he would cure others by the same pro- 
cess. ‘This he soon attempted, and it is said with great suc- 
cess, for at one time, such was his celebrity, that under the 
auspices of the Bishop of Ratishon, ten thousand of his pa- 
tients were obliged to encamp without the city, for want of 
room for their accommodation. His operations consisted 
in rubbing, pinching, &c., mingling certain religious cere- 
monies, which may have had some effect on the minds of 
the superstitious; but the principal effect must be ascribed 
to the manual operations. It is said, that the effects produced 
were various and striking. He could control the pulse at 
pleasure, make it fast or slow, regular or intermittent, could 
paralyze limbs, and produce tears, laughter, &c. These ef- 
fects he ascribed to a supernatural agency, and many intel- 
ligent men agreed with him in this opinion. Even De Haén, 
one of the most distinguished physicians of Germany, be- 
lieved, not only in the reality of Gassner’s operations, but 
maintained that they were the result of diabolic agency. 
Mesmer was not so credulous, but explained the success of 
Gassner’s operations by the doctrine of animal magnetism. 
Shortly after this period, Mesmer returned to his own coun- 
try, whence, in 1778, he was expelled as a quack. He went 
to Paris, and very soon attracted the attention of the public. 
He soon had a large number of ardent proselytes, a few of 
whom were admitted into his confidence. In 1769, he pub- 
lished a paper on the subject, in which he maintained twen- 
ty-seven different propositions, which, for want of space, we 
cannot now enumerate. 

Mesmer’s experiments were conducted in a manner to 
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produce most wonderful effects on the gay and excitable 
females of Paris. Music was employed—the rooms in 
which the operations were performed, were fitted up in the 
most tasteful and fashionable manner, and Mesmer and his 
assistants arrayed themselves in the most gaudy apparel that 
the gay metropolis of France could furnish. The effects 
produced were, in consequence, in the highest degree won- 
derful, such as hysteria, convulsions, &c. These arrange- 
ments were extremely prejudicial to the science, for when 
the Commissioners, appointed by the Academy, in 1784, 
examined the subject, they came to the conclusion that all 
the phenomena were dependant upon imagination, called 
into action by these external agencies. Dr. Franklin was 
appointed a member of this commission, but in consequence 
of ill health, he was entirely unable to attend to the duties 
of his appointment. We mention this fact, for the reason 
that many persons believe that Dr. Franklin attended to the 
active duties of his appointment, and that in consequence 
the weight of his name, stands against the truth of animal 
magnetism. 

The Report published by the Commissioners, though 
admitting all the essential facts of mesmerism, destroyed 
nearly all interest in the subject, for a period of nearly half 
acentury. Indeed, it may be said, that the influence of this 
Report is still felt, for many, who would otherwise examine 
the subject, are deterred by the unfavorable influence pro- 
duced on their minds by its perusal. Recently, however, 
there has been a great increase of interest in the subject. 
Dr. John Elliotson, of London, has, for several years, devoted 
the energies of his powerful mind to its investigation, and 
the Rev. C. H. Townsend, of England, in the work before 
us, has displayed a philosophic strictness and spirit of candor 
which cannot be surpassed. A graduate of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, and a clergyman of the Established Church, he 
was fitted by his education and his sacred profession to con- 
duct his inquiries into this abstruse subject both with honesty 
and fidelity. The opinions of such an individual, endowed 
with a sound understanding and influenced by pure motives, 
neither liable to be deceived himself nor disposed to deceive 
others, are well calculated to command and secure the con- 
fidence of mankind. He dedicates his work very properly 
to Dr. Elliotson, who was also engaged in prosecuting simi- 
lar inquiries, 
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Most of the experiments detailed in the work before ys, 
were performed by Mr. Townsend himself, in Germany, 
while he was on a tour through that country for the benefit 
of his health. A large portion of the work was written 
there and sent home in detached portions to the printer for 
publication—a fact to which the author alludes by way of 
apology for its imperfections. The work, however, regarded 
as a mere literary performance, is highly respectable ; the 
style is nervous, clear and often ornate, but the chief interest 
of the work results from the extraordinary facts which it 
discloses. ‘There is less of prejudice, it would seem, in Ger- 
many on the subject of this new science, than prevails in 
England, and we may add also in America: 

“I know not,” says Mr. Townsend, “whether, on the whole, a resi- 
dence on the Continent has not been favorable to the consideration 
of such a subject as mesmerism; for I can assure my countrymen 
that their own prejudices respecting it are no measure of the recep- 
tion which it meets with from enlightened foreigners. 1 have scarce- 
ly conversed with one person of education in Germany who was not 
able to detail to me some interesting fact relating to mesmerism, 
which had been personally witnessed and authenticated ; and every 
where abroad, during those travels, which, in search of health, I hav 
undertaken, my information respecting this remarkable phenomenonof 
our nature has been extended. Opportunities also of mesmerizing 
different individuals (many of them distinguished for rank and sei- 
ence) have been freely and fully accorded me. Since I sent to Eng- 
land a list of the persons I had mesmerized, | have experimented on 
some thirty others, at Rome, Naples, &c., and I have still found the 
proportion stated in my work, of mesmerizable individuals, singularly 
preserved, and the phenomena exhibited periectly accordant with 
previous observation.” Introductory Epistle, p. 8. 


In his first book, Mr. Townsend reviews the causes which 
have made mesmerism unpopular, and which enhance the 
difficulties which are attendant on its proper elucidation. 
In the second, he treats of mesmeric somnambulism or what 
he calls sleep-waking,—a term suggested, he tells us, by Dr. 
Elliotson ; also of its claims to be considered a_ peculiar 
condition of man, and of certain physical and metaphysical 
phenomena exhibited by it. The third book discusses the 
conformity of mesmerism with our general experience; 
mesmeric Consciousness; mesmeric sensation, and the me- 
dium of the mesmeric sensation. The fourth book is de- 
voted exclusively to a consideration of the mesmeric medi- 
um, upon which subject he maintains, that “there is an ac- 
tion of matter as distinct and specific as that of light, heat, 
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electricity, or any other of the imponderable agents; and 
that when the mesmerizer influences his patient, he does 
this by a medium, ether known aiready, in another guise, or 
altogether new to our experience,” 

Dr. Elliotson has also, we learn, recently published a trea- 
tise upon mesmerism, but we have not seen it. His expe- 
rience and eminent attainments will, doubtless, impart to 
his work peculiar value, and the interest which is now every 
where felt in the subject, will cause it to be read with great 
avidity. 

In our own country, Dr. Caldwell, of Louisville, (Ky.) has 
lately published a highly valuable work on the subject, and 
many others have engaged in the investigation with a degree 
of zeal which leads us to hope, that not only renewed inter- 
est will be taken in it, by men of science in general, but that 
all the supposed mystery connected with it, will, ere long, be 
fully elucidated. 

Without discussing the merits of any of these treatises, 
we shall now proceed to state a variety of experiments in 
mesmerism, which we have either ourselves performed, or 
which we have seen others perform, and in doing so we shall 
drop the plural and use the singular number, as being more 
convenient. 

CASE I. 

The first successful experiment that I ever witnessed in 
mesmerism, was on the night of the 17th of December, 1842. 
The operator was Mr. B. K. Moore, a travelling lecturer on 
the subje ct, the ps atient, a young _ age -d about twenty-one 
years, by the name of R****** C, H****; temperament, 
sanguine, bilious, with a high lie of the nervous,—some- 
what dissipated,—moderate intellect,—travelled with Mr. 
Moore, and was his constant subject. After some general 
remarks, Mr. Moore requested the audience to appoint a 
committee of five, in order to propose, and particularly wit- 
ness the experiments that might be performed. The com- 
mittee was accordingly appointed, myse fone of the num- 
ber. Two physicians, members of the committee, were 
requested to examine ihe pulse of the patient, which they 
did, and reported that it beat seventy in the minute. The 
patient was then put to sleep, the time occupied in the ope- 
ration being about three minutes. ‘The eyes were then 
tightly bandaged, and a number of passes made with the 
hands, from the forehead down the arms, in order to pro- 
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duce rigidity of the muscles, and to deepen the mesmeric 
influence generally. The hands, in a few seconds, became 
firmly clinched, the arms so rigid, that no force, short of that 
which would do serious injury, could bend them. The 
pulse was now re-examined, and reported to beat ninety in 
the minute. One of the committee now handed the opera. 
tor a one hundred dollar bill, which he took in his hand and 
stood at the back of the subject, and asked several times 
what it was, before any answer was returned. At length 
the subject answered, “Money.” Mr. Moore, “What kind 
of money?” Answer, “Paper.” “How much.” “8100. 
A gentleman in the audience next handed Mr. M. a gold 
coin, and the patient was asked what it was! Answer, 
“Money.” Mr. M. “How much?” The committee could 
not understand the answer of the patient. The operator 
stated that he did not himself, at the time, know the value 
of the piece, which fact he said accounted for the partial 
failure of the experiment. A box of lucifer matches, a 
walking cane, a lancet, a twenty frank piece of gold, a 
breast-pin, and a book, were then successively presented, 
and correctly named by the patient. If there was any col- 
lusion between the operator and the patient, the committee 
were unable to detect it, and it may be said, that every de- 
gree of vigilance was used by the committee, in order, if 
possible, to detect and expose deception, should there be any. 

Another series of experiments now commenced ; the op- 
erator placed himself in a chair six feet in front of the pa- 
tient, and requested the committee to propose their experi- 
ments in writing, in order to prevent the possibility of any 
knowledge of them before-hand on the part of the patient. 
The request was made, that no experiments be proposed re- 
quiring any considerable degree of flexure of the hands and 
arms, as they were too rigidly contracted to admit of much 
motion. The first experiment proposed was, “Let him rise 
up, walk three steps, kneel down, and return to his seat.” 
The operator fixed his eyes steadily upon the patient for 
about five minutes, before any motion, except a slight shud- 
der, was perceived. At length he arose slowly from his 
seat, stepped forward three steps, stood a moment, then 
kneeled, arose, stepped slowly back, and resumed his seat. 
Next experiment, “Let him rise up and turn around three 
times.” This, in a short time, was likewise performed. 
Experiment, “Make him cross his left foot over his right.” 
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This too was completely successful. Lxperiment., “Make 
him raise his left arm.” Likewise successful. 

Some experiments in taste were now performed. The 
operator took a piece of calamus in the mouth, which a 
gentleman in the audience privately handed to him. The 
patient commenced chewing immediately, as though he had 
something in his mouth. When asked by the operator what 
it was, he answered “Calamus.” ‘Tobacco was then taken 
into the mouth by the operator, with a like successful result. 
One of the committee next stepped suddenly with some 
force on the foot of the operator, the subject immediately 
drew in his foot as though it had been hurt. Another mem- 
ber of the committee next suddenly pulled the hair of the op- 
erator,—the subject immediately flinched, and stated, when 
asked, that some one had pulled his hair. The subject hav- 
ing, by this time, been in the mesmeric sleep about an hour, 
the operator stated that a longer continuance of the state 
might do him an injury; accordingly he was aroused in the 
usual manner, that is, by reverse passes up the arms to the 
centre of the forehead. 

This experiment made a strong impression on the minds 
of all present, for all had seen things which they were en- 
tirely unable to account for. Every precaution was used to 
avoid collusion, and, if any existed, not the slightest evi- 
dence of it could be detected by the committee, or any 
member of the audience. For my own part, I felt deeply 
impressed with what I saw, for it seemed that I was about 
to realize one of the most wonderful truths ever revealed in 
the history of science. I had heard and read much upon 
the subject, but I could not, from all the evidences, divest 
my mind of the conviction, that the parties were deceived. 
I could not for a moment suppose, that such men as Elliot- 
son, Townsend, Caldwell, and others, would engage in a plot 
to impose upon mankind, but I had an idea that they were 
insome way imposed upon by their patients. 

Mr. Moore continued his experiments five or six nights 
in succession, but as the result did not differ materially from 
the first night’s experiments, it will be unnecessary to detail 
them. It should be mentioned, however, that the patient, 
though acutely alive to any injury inflicted upon the opera- 
tor, was entirely insensible to injuries inflicted upon himself. 
He was severely pinched in different places, his hair pulled, 
he was pricked with pins, but not the slightest motion was 
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made indicative of pain. The strongest volatiles were ap- 
plie xd to the nose, burnt cotton was pi laced under it, it wee 
tickled with a feather, but not the slightest motion was made. 
A pistol was fired close by the head of the patient, but there 
was not the slightest motion. 

On the 21st of December, Mr. Moore agreed that I should 
mesmerize his patient; accordingly, a number of gentlemen 
assembled at my office, at 2 o’clock, P. M., in order to wit. 
ness the experiment. I placed myself in the usual position, 
and in six minutes produced perfect mesmeric sleep. The 
eyes were then bandaged, the arms stiffened, &c. as usual. 
Several objects were then handed me, as a book, pencil, tum. 
bler, umbrella, &c., which the patient, on being asked, cor- 
rectly named, I,standing behind the patient all the time, 
and Mr. Moore distant some eight or ten feet; consequently, 
if there was any collusion between Mr. Moore and his pa- 
tient I could not detect it. 

Taste.—Several pungent substances were taken into the 
mouth, the patient commenced chewing immediately as 
though he had something in his mouth. When asked what 
he had in his mouth, his answers were invariably correct. 
Motion.—\st Experiment.—“Make him carry the right 
hand to the point of the knee.” My mind not being fully 
concentrated, the experiment was not completely successful. 
2nd Exper iment.—Make him rise and stand on one foot. 
This experiment was completely successful. These requests 
were handed in by a gentleman present, (in writing,) who 
did not at the time fully believe in mesmerism. In 25 mi- 
nutes the patient was aroused in the usual manner. Pinch- 
ing, &c. were tried with results similar to those already 
mentioned. 


CASE II. 

December 25th, 1842.—-Was present at a highly satisfac- 
tory, and, to me, a deeply interesting experiment in mesmer- 
ism this-evening. The operator was our fellow-citizen, Dr. 
L.incicum, a man devoted to the study of the natural sciences; 
the patient, his daughter Leonora, a sprightly girl, eleven 
years old; health good; temperament, a combination of the 
sanguine, bilious and nervous. I was informed by the Doc- 
tor, that he succeeded with the same patient the night before, 
and likewise a few nights previous; both times some inter- 
esting experiments were performed, but these it will be 
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unecessary to mention. ‘The Doctor likewise informed me, 
that the subject was put to sleep in forty minutes the first 
trial, twenty the second, and to-night, which is the third trial, 
she was put to sleep in eight minutes. ‘There were several 
gentlemen present, some of whom were men of high official 
station, and of profound, penetrating minds. I cannot say, 
that any present put themselves to any unusual pains to de- 
tect and expose deception, for, from the character of the 
Doctor, his love of scientific truth, no one, for a moment, 
suspected him of deception. 

After the eyes of the patient were bandaged, and the hands 
ind arms made rigid by the usual passes, a number of objects 
were successively presented to the Doctor, as a watch, a 
watch-key, a twenty-five cent piece of silver, &c., and the 
patient was asked, what they were! All her answers were dis- 
tinctly and correctly given. ‘The Doctor took several arti- 
cles into the mouth, as ginger, tobacco, water, saleratus, &c., 
which the patient promptly named, when asked to do so. 
Whenever a pungent article was taken into the mouth, a 
sympathetic taste was immediately displayed by the patient. 
When water was swallowed by the operator, the patient 
likewise immediately swallowed. ‘The patient rose from her 
seat, sat down, raised her hands, &c. at the will of the ope- 
rator, though he was distant from her several feet, and not a 
word was spoken by himself or any other individual. One 
of the most remarkable things observed this-evening, was, 
that whenever the Doctor retired to the distance of from 
eight to twelve feet from the patient, she immediately arose 
from her seat and followed him. When he approached her, 
she would retreat and resume her seat. Another interesting 
fact observed, was, that whenever she was asked by the ope- 
rator the position of the different parties in the room, she 
immediately gave a nod of the head in the direction of the 
individual about whom she was asked. Her mother was 
sitting in a distant part of the room with a child in her arms; 
the patient, on being asked where her mother was, pointed 
towards her, naming at the same time, when asked to do so, 
that she had a child in her arms. Several individuals arri- 
ved after she was put to sleep and her eyes bandaged; these 
she named when questioned, pointing out, at the same time, 
the position occupied by them in the room. I was then 
placed in connection with her. She seemed as sensible of 
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my influence as of the Doctor's. But as the experiments per- 
formed by me were measurably a repetition of those already 
mentioned, it will be unnecessary to detail them. 

This patient has been repeatedly mesmerised since that 
time, and has displayed the phenomena of the mesmeric 
state, with a degree of perfection rarely ever equalled, but 
as I have no notes of the experiments, I cannot enter into 
details. I will give only a single instance. On the night 
of the 3d of January, 1843,a number of gentlemen of high 
respectability assembled at Dr. L’s, in order to witness his 
experiments. Among the number, was a gentleman whose 
family was in Virginia. He, being anxious to hear from 
them, requested the Doctor to question the patient respecting 
them. ‘This was done, and according to the statement of the 
gentlemen, and others familiar with the place, the house, 

yard, trees, servants, &c. were all described correctly. When 
sali d about the gentleman’s wife, she stated, that she was 
sitting in an arm-chair, looked pale, had been in bed all day, 
and had just gotten up in order to have the bed made up, and 
that she had in her arms a male infant three days old. She 
stated further, that there were two little girls sitting by the 
fire, looking in a picture book; one of them had sandy hair. 
The gentleman, about the 12th or 13th of January, received 
two letters from home, informing him of the important fact 
that his wife gave birth toa fine son on the night of the 31st 
Dec., 1842, consequently the child was just “three days old 
at the time of the experiment. The description of his other 
two children was likewise strictly correct. It may be proper 
to mention that the patient was never in Virginia, had never 
seen the gentleman or his wife, nor even heard of them. I 
shall not, at this time, speculate on the cause of these won- 
derful phenomena; in the conclusion, the subject may be 
briefly alluded to. I will only further remark about this pa- 
tient, that when the phrenological organs are touched with 
the fingers or even pointed at, when she is in the mesmeric 
state, there is an immediate and striking display of their 
functions, as manifested by her actions and language. When 
the organ of language is excited, she speaks out in a clear, 
distinct tone of voice. When this excitement subsides, she 
speaks generally in a whisper. Dr. Jos. R. Buchanan has 
correctly located several organs, but he is certainly incorrect 
in some, for, on the best subjects, under the most favorable 
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circumstances, [I cannot obtain similar results. He is like- 
wise evidently incorrect in some other views, but these errors 
we cannot at present point out. 

CASE III. 

January 4th, 1843.— George, son of Dr. —-——, aged 
eleven years, healthy; temperament, superior sanguine, bil- 
ious lymphatic, good mind, rather taciturn; considered a 
boy of strict veracity. Operated at 7 P. M.; produced sleep 
inabout one minute. A few downward passes soon produced 
a perfectly rigid state of the arms and hands. I did not per- 
form many experiments, but a few were performed of a highly 
satisfactory character. Several of the cerebral organs were 
excited, and responses given by the patient, when questioned, 
in accordance with their functions. Thus, when hunger 
was touched, he stated that he wanted something to eat; 
when ¢hirst, that he wanted water; when acquisitiveness, 
that he wanted money, &c. He was almost entirely unac- 
quainted with phrenology, more especially with the recent 
locations of several organs by Dr. Buchanan. Hunger and 
thirst were organs that he had probably never heard of. 
Some few experiments in clairvoyance were tried, which 
were invariably successful when my own mind was clearly 
informed, and firmly fixed, upon the subject. ‘Thus, | had 
been the day before to see a sick child about eight miles in 
the country, to a house where my subject had never been. 
[asked him to accompany me to this house, to which he 
readily consented. I then asked him several questions about 
the family, which he answered correctly. I, at length, asked 
him if the family were all well; he answered “No, the youn- 
gest child is sick.” This answer was correct, and I feel 
absolutely certain, that he could have had no previous know 
ledge of the fact. A gentleman present requested me to 
accompany the patient to his house in town, which was ac- 
cordingly done. I then asked the patient a number of ques- 
tions about this gentleman’s house, which he answered 
correctly; at least, they were strictly correct in accordance 
with the impressions on my mind at the time. ‘Taste was 
displayed in two or three experiments of the kind which 
were tried. I regard this experiment as proving only, Ist, 
the reality of the mesmeric sleep; 2nd, the reality of asym- 
pathetic taste in the mesmeric state; 3d, the reality of muscu- 
lar rigidity in this state; 4th, the control of the patients mind 
by the mind of the operator, and, 5th, the truth of some of 
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the facts of phrenology. ‘The patient did not seem to know 
anything beyond my own mind; hence what is called the 
highest state of clairvoyance did not exist. ‘The patient,on 
being aroused, seemed much astonished to find that several 
individuals had entered the room during his sleep, though at 
the time of their entrance he had, when asked, mentioned 
the fact of their presence. ‘I'wo or three times subsequent 
to this experiment, I made partial efforts to mesmerise this 
patient, but always under very unfavorable circumstances, 
consequently my efforts were not completely successful. 
CASE IV. 

January 10th, 1843.—My next completely successful ex- 
periment was performed on a young gentleman living in the 
vicinity of town, aged 19, healthy ‘and robust, temperament 
sanguine, lymphatic, inte lect not above ordinary; does not 
possess mere than an ordinary degree of sensibility. Experi- 
ment performed on the 10th, at 8 P. M. In ten minutes, a 
profound mesmeric sleep was produced; his arms and legs 
were then made perfectly rigid by the usual downward pass- 
es. Did not succeed well either in clairvoyance, motion ot 
taste, his muscles being too rigidly contracted for such ex- 
periments. J, however, performed other highly interesting 
and satisfactory experiments. I found that a few backward 
passes along any part, as a finger. arm, or leg, had the effect 
of instantly dissipating the mesmeric influence, while passes 
made downwards immediately restored their former rigidity. 
This was done repeatedly with the same result, though the 
passes were made at a distance of two or three inches from 
the part. The influence was removed once or twice, in the 
same way, from the lids. ‘The eyes, in consequence, opened; 
he looked about and made efforts to move, but in consequence 
of the highly rigid state of the arms and legs, he was en- 
tirely unable to effect his object. I further ascertained that 
the back of my hand and fingers, when held within a short 
distance of the back of the patient’s hand and fingers, caused 
an immediate attraction. Inside likewise attracted inside; 
but the inside of my hand and fingers, when held near the 
back of the patient’s, produced an immediate repulsion. 'This 
experiment was tried repeatedly, even when the patient's eyes 
were closed and bandaged—so that there can exist no doubt 
of its reality. The patient, at the end of an hour, was res- 
tored, with the exception of one of his fingers, which was 
left intentionally in a rigid state of contraction. He made 
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repeated efforts to open this finger, but without success; the 
influence was finally removed by myself, by a few backward 
passes. ‘The patient is a professor of christianity, and is 
regarded by all his acquaintances as a young man of strict 
veracity. I have not since had an opportunity of experi- 
menting on this young man. 

CASE V. 

January 13th, 1843.—Patient, a young gentleman living 
in town, aged 22, healthy, spare made, temperament nervo- 
bilious, highly excitable, intellect medium. Produced pro- 
found mesmeric sleep in twelve minutes; his arms, fingers, 
and legs, were then made perfectly rigid, so much so, that no 
force, short of that which would produce serious injury, 
could bend them. Sympathetic taste was displayed to per- 
fection, did not attempt motion, clairvoyance imperfect. Ma- 
ny answers to questions incorrect. The same attraction and 
repulsion. between my hand and fingers, and the hands and 
fingers of the patient, existed as in case iv. and with the same 
perfection. I mesmerised this patient two or three times 
afterwards, but as no experiments were performed materially 
different from the one just given, it will be unnecessary to 
detail them. It may be proper to mention, however, that 
like all others, the sleep, in the subsequent experiments, was 
produced with more ease, and in a shorter time than in the 
first. In every experiment upon him, I found that he was 
entirely insensible to personal injuries, as from pinching, &c. 
A feather was introduced into his nose, burnt cotton, harts- 
horn, &c. were placed under it, but not the slightest motion 
was made, indicating that he was aware of what was done. 
On the other hand, he was acutely sensible to any injury in- 
flicted upon the operator, as pulling his hair, pinching, &e. 

CASE VI. 

January 14th, 1843—8 o'clock P. M.—Patient, a negro 
boy, belonging to a gentleman living in town, aged 1 4—heal- 
thy, lively ‘and active. Did not succeed on the first trial, ow- 
ing to disturbance caused by the arrival of company. On 
the second trial, succeeded in producing a profound mesmeric 
sleep in ten minutes. Produced by a few downward passes 
perfect rigidity of both the upper and lower extremities. 

Clairvoyance.—Named several objects when held above 
and behind his head; other objects he stated he could not 
see, consequently he did not name them correctly. He 
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named the position of individuals in the room, though his 
eyes were bandaged, and individuals in the room were con- 
stantly moving from place to place. T'aste.—I took into my 
mouth several different articles in succession. Immediately 
he gave evidence, by the motion of his mouth, that he tasted 
them. When asked what they were, he named the articles 
correctly. Motion.—He performed several motions, as rais- 
ing the hand, moving his foot, getting up, &c. in obedience 
to my will. When the organs of hunger and thirst were 
touched, he said he wanted to eat and drink. Attraction— 
The back of my fingers attracted his; the inside likewise 
attracted the inside of his. When the reverse, there wasa 
repulsion, that is, when the inside of my finger was presented 
to the back of his. The influence was removed from one 
side at a time, then from every part except the right hand, 
then from this hand, finger after finger, until all were re- 
lieved but the little finger, &c 

January 15th.—Again operated on this boy to-night; 
went through with most of the experiments performed last 
night, but more perfectly.—Said that he could see through 
the top and back of his head. 16th January.—Operated 
again on this patient to-night, no variation in the result, ex- 
cept that he is now put to sleep with more facility than at 
first. 

January 19th.—Again operated on this boy to-night; no 
variation in the general experiments. Stiffened his arms and 
legs in such a manner as to make them stand at right angles 
from the body. When touched, they would vibrate like the 
end of a pole. While in this very rigid state, he seemed to 
be in much pain, though when aroused, had no recollection 
of it. A profuse sweat broke out over the whole body, and 
respiration and circulation were both considerably increased 
The patient was generally aroused in detail—first the eye- 
lids, then a leg, then an arm, &c. Any part can be aroused 
without interfering with any other, and the influence can be 
left upon any one part, however small, whilst all other parts 
are in the natural state. Further, patients who have been 
repeatedly mesmerised, become so impressible after a while, 
that any part may be charged with the influence, even in the 
waking state. Thus, I have repeatedly closed the eyes, stil 
fened the fingers, hands, arms, or legs, of such patients when 
perfectly awake. A piece of steel held in the hand will 
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convey the influence to the part, but | am not prepared to say 
that the magnet has any particular influence not possessed 
by the hand in which it is held. 

CASE VII. 

Jauuary 16th, 1843.—One night after my experiment 
upon the boy, whose case has just been detailed, I was reques- 
ted to mesmerise a mulatto boy present, of about the same age. 
Large head, intelligent, healthy—produced a profound mes- 
meric sleep in ten minutes. Made his arms and legs perfectly 
rigid. Sympathic taste was fully displayed, but he did not 
correctly name all the articles taken into my mouth. Clair- 
voyance imperfect, though he named a few things correctly. 
He was kept in the mesmeric state about half an hour. 
Relieved the several parts in detail, first one eye, then an 
arm, then one whole side, then the other side, except one 
hand; finally this hand was relieved with the exception of 
the little finger. This he could not open by any effort what- 
ever; it was finally relieved by myself. I have not since 
mesmerised this patient, but a gentleman in whom I have 
confidence, informs me, that he has operated upon him suc- 
cessfully several times since my experiment. But as I did 
not witness these experiments, I shall not relate them. 

CASE VIII. 

January 17th, 1843.—This is by far the most interesting 
case that I have met with, and as my operations were mainly 
designed to remove disease, I shall dwell upon it somewhat 
indetail. ‘The patient isa lady, aged 39, temperament nervo- 
bilious.—Been for the last twelve months in ill health— 
had first a protracted spell of intermittent fever; in the fall, 
she had a spitting of blood from the lungs, which lasted about 
two weeks. On yesterday, (16th Jan.,) the spitting returned, 
but I was not sent for until to-day. On my arrival, I found 
her discharging considerable quantities, cough constant— 
pain in the upper part of the chest—e xtremities rather cool— 
pulse feeble and 90 in the minute. She is evidently strongly 
predisposed to consumption. | concluded to try the effects 
of mesmerism. She being willing, I commenced the experi- 
ment, and in about six minutes produced the desired effect. 
Ithen partially charged her arms, and allowed her to remain 
asleep for about one : hour. A few experiments in the mean 
lime were performed. She named correctly several articles 
that I held at the back of her head.—Sympathetic taste was 
finely displayed.—Motion, in obedience to my will, likewise 
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succeeded in every instance when tried. A short time be. 
fore night, again mesmerised her, and allowed her to sleep 
about half an hour. Did not perform many experiments, 

Said she did not sleep soundly.—When aroused, stated that 
hi felt refreshed as after a sound night’s rest. ‘During the 
sleep, the skin became warm and moist, breathing full and 
easy, and there was no cough unless when disturbed by ex 
periments.—No medicine given. January 19th.—In conse. 
quence of other professional engagements, did not see my 
patient yesterday; found her to-day in bed, restless, had dis. 
charged a considerable quantity of blood from the lungs: 
extremities cold. Mesmerised her in bed, produced sleep in 
ten minutes. Before she was put to sleep, she complained, 
in addition. to the above symptoms, of severe headache. 
Charged her but little, and allowed her to slee p about three 
hours. In about half an hour after she was put to sleep, 
there was a pleasant warmth and softness of the entire sur- 
face. The pulse became slower, full, and soft, the breathing 

easy and natural; no cough until disturbed by questions. 
The sleep altogether seemed as natural and composed as 
when in perfect health. When I left the room she was 
very much disturbed and agitated. When I returned all again 
was composure. When my fingers were placed on the or- 
gan of form, she said that she could see; when taken off 
said that she could not see ; this was repeated several times. 
She named the position of things in the room, though they 
were repeatedly changed in order to try her powers of 
vision. When she was made to talk, it generally brought 
on a slight attack of coughing. It was, therefore, somewhat 
injurious. When aroused, stated that she felt as much re- 
freshed, as though she had just arisen from a comfortable 
night’s sleep. 

Januar y 20th. Found my patient in bed, some spitting of 
blood, though not to the same extent as yesterday, some pain 
last night, did not rest well. This morning, some headache, 
skin cool. Iwas accompanied by Dr. Lipscomb. I mesme- 
rized her in bed in ten minutes, and allowed her to sleep one 
hour. The sleep was profound ; the breathing soon became 
free and natural; pulse, slower and more natural; no cough 
during the sleep; skin warm and soft. Did not think it pru- 
dent to try experiments—charged her but little. Repeated 
the experiment of contracting “and relaxing the hands, fin- 
gers and feet, without touching; which succeeded perfectly. 
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Five o'clock, P. M. Patient much better; skin continued 
warm and soft; spitting of blood nearly ceased. Had ap- 
plied warm bricks to the feet, and drank a cup or two of 
sage tea. Said she would resist my efforts to put her to 
sleep, notwithstanding, however, I hz ad her aslee p in two or 
three minutes. Did not charge her extremities; sleep had 
the usual good effect. Two ladies arrived during her sleep, 
which fact she mentioned. Some few experiments were 
successfully performed, which, however, need not be par- 
ticularly mentioned. At the end of forty minutes she was 
aroused, and seemed much astonished to find an addition to 
our company. 

January 21st and 22d. Patient greatly improved ; pain in 
the chest almost antvery gone ; spitting of f blood nearly 
ceased yesterday ; to-day entirely absent; surface and ex- 
tremities gene »rally warm. Mesmerized her twice a day, 
for the last two day s,and allowed her to sleep about an 
hour each time. The slee p, inevery instance, has the effect 
of producing warmth and moisture of the surface, fulness 
of pulse, natural respiration, &c. Performed a few experi 
ments successfully. 

January 23d. Found my patient this morning not so well, 
having caught cold last night from exposure. Mesmerized 
her in three minutes, and allow ed her to sleep one hour and 
ahalf. Breathing during the sleep rather quick and labori- 
ous: some heat and moisture produced on the surface, but 
not to the same extent as in former extents. No spitting of 
blood to-day; cough continued ; sputa a dirty white, tena- 
cious; flax-seed tea, warm bricks to the feet. 

January 24th. Patient much better; sputa discharged 
with ease, white, tenacious; no spitting of blood; pain in 
the chest nearly y gone: no fever: sleep sound and refreshing 
last night and ‘this morning. Mesmerized her in the morn- 
ing and after night, and allowed her to sleep each time 
about one hour and a half. Beautifully clairvoyant, answer- 
ed numerous questions respecting different objects and 
events, in the room and elsewhere, without a solitary fail- 
ure, her eyes in the meantime being firmly closed. I am 
now satisfied that she can see independently of the mind of 
the operator. I retired to the back room, and questioned 
ler respecting passing events in the room in which she was 
sleeping, all which, according to the statement of the persons 
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present, she answered correctly. Sleep, sound and com. 
fortable, and she says refreshing. 

January 25th. Patient still rapidly improving ; mesme. 
rized her twice to-day, and allowed her to sleep an hour 
each time. No variation in the experiments. 

January 26th. Patient still improving; mesmerized her 
twice, and allowed her to sleep an hour each time. No va. 
riation in the experiments. 

January 27th. Patient caught cold last night, though in 
the main still improving. Mesmerized her twice. I find 
that I can produce profound mesmeric sleep, in a few se. 
conds, from the distance of fifteen feet. This experiment 
was tried two or three times to-day. with invariable success, 
I find that any part, by merely a few passes, can be mesme- 
rized when she is awake, as, for instance, a finger, the eye- 
lids, &c. I asked her this morning to accompany me to 
Jackson, Miss., to which she readily consented. Question, 
“You are there?” Answer. “Yes.” Q. “Are the people all 
well?” A. “No.” Q. “What is the matter with them?!” A, 
“Several of them have the Small Pox.” A private letter 
had reached town the day before from the Governor of the 
State, giving the information that a number of cases of this 
disease had occurred in and about Jackson, and at the time 
of propounding the question, I strongly willed her to say 
Small Pox. She assured me, when aroused, that she had 
never heard a word respecting the Small Pox in Jackson, 
and this I can readily believe, for independently of the 
lady’s known veracity, (she being an exemplary member of 
the church,) no one had been to the house, but myself, since 
the day before, and hence she had no opportunity of hear- 
ing any thing about it. In the evening, performed many in- 
teresting experiments in clairvoyance. 1 was acc ompanied 
by Mr. George M. Mullen. I will relate one or two of the 
experiments. Mr. M. requested me to accompany the pé- 
tient to his house, which I accordingly did. When there 
she informed me that she saw Mrs. Mullen—that she had 
two children—that the youngest was sick—that she saw in 
the garden a great many vegetables—a shelter, under which 
were banks of potatoes. I was then requested to take her 
to Plymouth, distant five miles, where, several years before, 
Mr. Mullen resided. When questioned, she stated that she 
saw a house, a garden, a grave—the grave of a child—that 
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the child was Mr. Mullen’s. Every thing here stated was 
correct, though, at the time, I myself was ignorant of almost 
every particular. I did not know the number of Mr. Mul- 
en's children, that he had one sick, nor that he had ever lost 
one. The patient too was entirely ignorant of every thing 
respecting Mr. Mullen’s family; indeed she was not even 
aware that he was a marrie d man. R peated the experi- 
ment successfully of putting her to sleep “wae a distance. 

January 28th. Patient again exposed herself, and caught 
ditional cold last night, though she is up and still gaining 
strength. Mesmerized her morning and evening. The 

ys sical effects, as usual, salutary. I asked her to accompa- 

ny me to a house, where I had been the night before to see a 
patient with the earache. When asked, she stated that this 
individual was unwell with the earache. This fact she had 
)means whatever of knowing. I then asked her if a cer- 
tain lady of my acquaintance was wel]? She answered, “No.” 
She stated that her lungs were diseas« d, and that she would 
everrecover. She further stated, that this lady had an at- 
tack of bleeding from the lungs nearly two weeks before. 
The statements were all correct. When asked how she 

lew that the lady in question was in bad health, she an- 
ded. “You told me.” When asked at what time I told 
er, she answered, “Just now.” I had strongly pronounced 
nmy mind, the answers that I wished her to give, and she 
ad understood the Janguage thus conveyed. ‘That she fully 
inderstood my thoughts, was fully proven in many subse- 
jwentexperiments. A gentleman who had sometime before 
hada servant to run aw ay, requested me to enquire of my 
patient something about him. I asked her, when mesme- 
raed, if she knew anything about this boy, to which she 
answered, “No.” I informed her that I would tell her his 
name, at the same time strongly fixing the name in my mind. 
She now informed me that she knew it, at the same time 
pronouncing the name, “Abram.” She knew nothing of the 
negro, nor of his master. She says that the Queen of 
England is dead, which answer was no doubt the result of 
inimpression on my mind, produced by a rumor in the 
— rs re spe Cc ting the de ath of the Que en. I again put her 

0 sleep two or thre e times from a distance. 

January 29th, Operated on my patient in the forenoon, 
nd performed some interesting experiments. Was accom- 
anied by Richard Evans, Esq., a gentleman of high legal 
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attainments, and a man of sound, penetrating mind. | find 
that there is no possible doubt respecting her ability to up. 
derstand my thoughts, for she distinctly pronounced a num. 
ber of names that I merely had in my mind. These ey. 
periments were all suggested to me by Mr. Evans. Having 
put her to sleep from a distance of ten or fifteen feet, while 
in the same room, I determined to try a bolder experiment; 
that is, of putting her to sleep from a different room, withou 
letting her know my intentions. Accordingly I retired t» 
the back room, leaving Mr. Evans in the room with the pa. 
tient, and forcibly willed her to sleep; in about one minute, 
I was called by Mr. Evans, and, on entering, | found my pa. 
tient fully mesmerized. After a few experiments, she was 
aroused, and on being asked, why she went to sleep, stated 
that she could not help it. 

January 30th. As the Junior Editor of the Columbus De. 
mocrat was present at my experiment to-day, and published 
an account of it in his paper, I will substitute his statement 
for my own: 

Mesmerism.—A few days since, we were invited by Dr. Estes, o/ 
our town, to visit a patient whom he was treating for consumption 
and copious bleeding from the lungs. On arriving at the spot, the 
yatient went to bed, and was immediately put into a mesmeric sleey 
pas were made with the hands near the feet, which at once | 
came as rigid and stiff as the bedpost. By only half a dozen passes 
with the back of the hands, within a few inches of the feet, they wer 
restored to their natural situation. This was repeated to and fro1 
quick succession a number of times, with like effect. A number 0 
experiments were made, too tedious to mention here. Whispered 
the Doctor at a distance of ten feet, (so low that the patient could 0 
have heard if awake,) the christian names of several persons who 
he did not know ; and upon acquainting the patient with the surnam 
she would readily tell us the christian name. That she did readil 
discover the Doctor’s thoughts when formed into words, was prov 
beyond doubt. The subject was finally awakened with one arm sti 
and insensible. It was relaxed by the operator. After the patietl 
had been awake for some time, and had engaged in conversatio! 
with us, the Doctor went into another room, (the rooms being sept 
rated by a brick wall,) and in less than two minutes the patient wae 
fast asleep. We think the patient was unconscious of the Doctors 
intentions ; it was repeated, however, when she was aware ol his 
object. Soon the subject’s eyes began to grow dim. As if conscious 
of his purpose and determined to resist the influence, she aroused 
herself, turned over towards us, and from the Doctor, in a laughing 
mood, but, in less than a minute, was in a sound sleep. We saw the# 
things and much more, and hence we believe them. If others disbe 
lieve them, we shall not quarrel with them. The subject is a lady, ¥¢ 
known to thiscommunity. She is said, by her friends, to be recov! 
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ing from the frightful malady with which she was threatened, as if by 
magic. No other means have been used than to put her daily into 
amesmeric sleep. She says, she is not only improving physically, 
bat mentally. How it is, or why it is, we do not pretend to discover.” 
Columbus ( Miss.) Democrat, Feb. 4, 1843. 


January 31st. Performed a number of experiments on 
my patient to-day. Put her to sleep from various distances, 
first from the fire-place, next from the back room, then from 
ahouse forty yards distant, and finally from my office, dis- 
tant more than two hundred yards. After being put to 
seep from the distances mentioned, I found her as tho- 
roughly mesmerized as when in contact. I found that she 
would obey my mental commands as promptly as when 
pronounced aloud. She executed several mental commands 
with promptness and precision. She caught more addition- 
alcold last night, and I, in consequence, concluded to give 
her some of Coxe’s Hive Syrup. 

February 1st. My patient to-day, when put to sleep, exe- 
cuted various mental commands with perfect precision. In 
some she failed, but this was owing to some mental disturb- 
ance on my part at the time. Put her to sleep from the 
fre, then from the distance of forty yards, as the day be- 
fore, then again frem my office. I performed a few experi- 
ments, when in the house, forty yards distant; I first willed 
her to turn on her back in bed, which she did. I then took 
pepper in my mouth, when immediately, as I understood 
from persons in the room, she commenced moving her 
mouth, as though she was chewing something. When she 
was put to sleep from my office, (distant more than one hun- 
dred yards,) my object was not known to her. I requested 
her to remain in bed, under the pretext that it would be 
beneficial to her cold, but she disobeyed my orders, got up, 
and entered freely into conversation with the persons around 
the fire. Notwithstanding all this, my effort was complete- 
ly successful. She fell asleep in the midst of conversation, 
and was put to bed by a gentleman present. My mind, in 
the effort to put her to sleep, was fixed upon her, as I sup- 
posed she lay in bed; her being by the fire seems to have 
made not the slightest difference. I was soon informed 
that she was asleep, and, when I arrived, I found her tho- 
roughly mesmerized. Several experiments were performed, 
while she was in this state, without a solitary failure. 

February 2d, After putting my patient to sleep from va- 
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rious distances to-day, I succeeded at length from a room, 
distant a quarter of a mile. This was done too without 
letting her know my intention. On my arrival at her house 
I found her deeply mesmerized. Several interesting exper- 
iments were performed. Her eyes were closely shut, not. 
withstanding, however, she named readily the position of 
parties in the room, though they were constantly moving 
about in order to test her clairvoyance. I likewise held ob. 
jects in my hand, which she readily named. The health of 
my patient being now so much improved, she concluded to 
visit a brother, living thirty miles distant. 1 have not, there. 
fore, since, had an opportunity of performing any additional 
experiments onher. I performed a sufficient number to se. 
tisfy me, that the influence was highly salutary. Indeed, ] 
feel fully convinced, from the effects produced, that mesme- 
rism will constitute an important means in the cure of many 
diseases. But more of this in conclusion. 


CASE IX. 

January 17th, 1843.—Half past 8 P. M.—Mesmerised a 
young man, aged about 23, a merchant by occupation. Tem- 
perament, a compound of the sanguine, bilious, lymphatic 


Been mesmerised two or three times before; healthy. Put 
him to sleep in 7} minutes, then thoroughly stiffened his 
arms and fingers by the downward passes. A number o! 
highly interesting experiments were then performed, Sym- 
pathetic taste displayed to perfection. Motion, in obedience 
to my will, likewise succeeded. Many interesting exper'- 
ments in clairvoyance were performed. He indicated the 
positions of different individuals in the room, when requested 
to do so, though they were constantly moving from place t 
place, in order to test his powers of vision. His watch was 
taken from him, and given to different individuals in succes- 
sion. When asked to name the person that had it, he did 
so without a solitary failure. I now asked him to go with 
me to the house of a gentleman where he had never been, t 
which he readily gave his consent. When questioned, he 
stated that there were two parlors. I asked him, then, to go 
with me into the one in the northern part of the house 
When in the parlor, I asked him how many persons wert 
there? to which he answered, “Six.” Question—-*What els 
do you see in the room?” Answer—“A sofa, piano, chairs 
with black bottoms, side-board with bottles, &c. on it, p ated 
candle-sticks, with two candles in one stick.” His statements 
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were strictly correct respecting the furniture of the room, 
but I have not been able to ascertain, whether his statement 
respecting the number of persons was correct. I next took 
him to a house with which I was well acquainted, and where, 
[ am satisfied, he never had been. When questioned, he 
described the furniture of the sitting-room with perfect accu- 
racy, even to a portrait of myself that was hanging up against 
the wall. I next requested him to accompany me to a store 
in the place, the owner being present at the experiment. He 
stated that there were individuals in the back-room, a young 
man anda boy. This, the owner of the store stated, was 
correct, as he had left them but a few minutes before. He 
stated, further, that there was one window in the room, on 
the sill of which was a segar box, containing a comb, a hair 
and tooth brush. On one corner of the sill was something 
wrapped in a paper. ‘This turned out afterwards, upon ex- 
amination, to be a vial containing medicine. I now reques- 
ted him to accompany me into the front room for the purpose 
of examining the money drawer. He stated, that there were 
different kinds of money in the drawer, among which was 
aten dollar piece of gold. All these statements were strictly 
correct. He had been in the store of the gentleman, but he 
was entirely ignorant of the contents of his money drawer. 
This patient has been repeatedly operated upon since that 
time, and has proved to be greatly superior to ordinary pa- 
tients; but as it would lengthen my article too much, to detail 
the different experiments, I will pass on to the last. case 
which I shall mention. 
CASE X. 

January 27th, 1843.—9 o’clock, P. M.—Being at the house 
of a friend in town, I was requested to mesmerise a healthy, 
intelligent boy present, aged eleven years. ‘Temperament 
sanguine. Succeeded in a few minutes in producing a pro- 
found mesmeric sleep, after which I stiffened his arms by the 
usual downward passes. I then took into my mouth several 
articles in succession, as tobacco, cheese, water, sugar, &c., 
all of which he seemed to taste, and named the particular 
atticle when requested to do so. [I likewise held different 
articles at the back of his head, as a knife, pencil, &c., all of 
which he named correctly. [next requested him to accom- 
pany me to Jackson, (Miss.,) to which he readily consented. 
When there, I enquired respecting the health of the place, 
to which he replied, that the small pox was prevailing there, 
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that there were ten cases on hand, that some had died, &ec, 
He assured me, when aroused, that he had not heard a word 
about the small pox in Jackson, and this I can readily be- 
lieve, for, independently of the boy’s known character for 
veracity, the fact was unknown except to a few individuals, 
I operated upon the same patient several times afterwards, 
but as the experiments did not vary materially from the one 
just detailed, it will be unnecessary to relate them. I will 
only further mention respecting this case, that I found it an 
easy matter to mesmerise any part even in the waking state, 
as, for instance, the eye-lids, fingers, or arms. I have fre- 
quently closed his eyes when awake, and requested him to 
open them, but this he could not do until they were relieved 
by myself. I have frequently, too, excited his phrenological 
organs, both in the waking state and when mesmerised. 
The method employed by me, is the one suggested by Dr. 
Buchanan; that is, by applying the fingers ‘to the seats of 
the organs. I have partially mesmerised five or six other 
patients, but as the cases present no particular points of inter- 
est, it will be unnecessary to detail them. 

The following conclusions may be set down as established 
truths in the science:—Ist. That a peculiar sleep is produced 
by means of an influence exerted by one human being over 
another. 2nd. That during this sleep, when perfect, there 
is an entire absence of ordinary sensibility. Thus, the eyes 
may be exposed to the most intense light, the membrane of 
the nose to the most intense odors, the most pungent and 
acrimonious articles may be applied to the palate, the most 
deafening sounds may be produced within the least possible 
distance from the ears, and the skin and flesh may be irrita- 
ted and injured, without producing the slightest degree of 
sensibility, or any motion indicating the existence of pain. 

3rd. That a peculiar relation, or sympathy, is established, 
during this sleep, between the operator and the patient. 
This relation is shown in a sympathy of taste, of smell, of 
sight, of feeling, of motion, and of mind. The sympathy 
established between the mind of the operator, and that of the 
patient, accounts very satisfactorily for the motions of the 
latter, in obedience to the will of the former. 'The patient 
understands the will, or wishes of the operator, as =a 
and he executes them as promptly, as when conveyed 1 
words audibly pronounced. This mental sy mpathy, like 
wise, accounts for one species of clairvoyance ; thatis, when 
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the patient sees objects, and understands events, upon which 
the mind of the operator is at the time fixed. 

4th. That,during the mesmeric sleep, an attraction, and a 
repulsion, is established between the operator and the subject, 
similar to, or identical with, magnetic attraction and repulsion. 
Mr. Townsend, and others, mention many facts of the kind, 
and several such occurred in my own experiments. Thus, 
in every instance in which the experiment was tried, there 
was found to exist an attraction between the outside of my 
hand, and the outside of the hand of the patient, and between 
the inside of mine, and the inside of the patient’s, and so with 
the rest of the body. When the reverse parts were brought 1] 
together, there was found to exist a repulsive influence. The 
idea, then, long since advanced, that the body has its poles | 
like the magnet, is fully and clearly demonstrated. 

5th. That, during the mesmeric sleep, the patient is par- 
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tially isolated, or, in a state in which no individual except } 

the operator, can exert any, but a very partial influence. | 

say “partial,” because I have reason to think, from the ex- | 
; i 






periments performed, that others do exercise some influence 
over the subject. It is difficult to determine the extent of 
this influence, but that it exists, is very manifest from the 
result of the experiments detailed, as well as those detailed 








by others. 1 | 
With regard to the highest state of clairvoyance, that in pi 
which the mind of the patient perceives distant objects and I i ' 





events, not at the time known to the operator, or some person 
present who may exert an influence—I am not fully pre- 
pared to decide. My impressions at present, are rather against i 
the existence of any such capacity. The patient may, and | 
does, perceive objects and events not at the time known to 
the operator, as is clearly proven by some of the experiments 
detailed, but in every instance in which this was the case, 
there was some individual present deeply interested in the 
experiment, who had a knowledge of the objects and events, 
or at least, could form a reasonable conjecture as to their 
existence. The answer of the patient to the questions pro- 
pounded, may have been influenced by this individual, as 
was probably the case with some of the experiments detailed. 
At least, we should be cautious in drawing conclusions in a 
matter of so much interest and importance; and we may add, 
so far beyond our present power of explanation. 

It may be proper to describe the process commonly em- 
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ployed by me, at least, in difficult cases: for in impressible 
subjects, no uniform plan of operation need be adopted, as 
such may be as readily mesmerised by the exercise of the 
will alone, as when in actual contact. Let the patient seat 
himself in a chair, somewhat lower than the chair in which 
the operator is seated; let him then dismiss from his mind 
all apprehensions as to the result of the experiment, and, in 
order to fix his attention, he should engage in some mental 
process, such, for instance, as counting backwards, or even 
forwards should he be a bad hand at counting. The opera- 
tor should bring the insides of his knees, legs, and feet, in 
contact with the outsides of the knees, legs, and feet of the 
patient; then the balls of their thumbs should be brought 
in contact,and the operator’s hands carried around on the 
outside, so as to bring his fingers in contact with the palms 
of the patient. The subject should then be requested to look 
steadily in one of the eyes of the operator, say the right, 
winking as little as possible; the operator, in the meantime, 
must fix his gaze in the right eye of the subject, and forcibly 
will him to “go to sleep.” During the whole operation, he 
must constantly repeat this command, or some one of similar 
import. When the patient falls asleep, which, with good 
subjects, will be the case in a few minutes, but with others 
not under half an hour or longer, the operator may, should 
it be desired, deepen the effect, by holding his hands on the 
forehead and eyes of the subject for a short time. After this, 
any part may be thoroughly charged with the mesmeric in- 
fluence, by means of passes made from the head downwards; 
thus the arms, legs, fingers, or any single part separately, 
may be made as rigid as a bed-post. When the subject is 
highly impressible, the passes need not be made in contact 
with the part, but when not impressible, contact, even forcible 
contact, will be necessary to produce any effect. When it 
is wished to remove the influence from any part, or the whole 
body, it is only necessary to reverse the passes; that is, ma- 
king them upwards, with the backs of the hands above. 
The influence should be thoroughly removed from every 
part, otherwise the patient will be left in an unpleasant con- 
dition, which will probably continue for twenty-four hours 
or longer. With regard to the circumstances most favorable 
to mesmeric experiments, it may be necessary to say a few 
words. The operator should be a man of sound body and 
mind, capable of forcible mental concentration, and at the 
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time of the operation, he should be buoyant in feeling, and 
confident as to the result of the experiment. The best sub- 
ects are those, whose nervous systems have become excitable 
on account of disease, but the nervo-sanguineous temperament, 
even when there is a slight admixture of the lymphatic or 
bilious, may be readily mesmerised even in health. Nearly 
all individuals can probably “ mesmerised by perseverance, 
but great diversity prevails in the degrees of susceptibility. 
The dry, di/ious temperament, can scarcely be affected at all, 
and the pure /ymphatic is almost equally unimpressible. 

Clear, dry weather,a room of moderate t se. ame lights 
not too brilliant, and the most profound silence, are, further, 
indispensibly necessary to success in our experiments. 

It may be asked, Of what advantage is mesmerism, even 
supposing it to be true? ‘This question has been asked res- 
pecting every Important discovery in science, and yet an 
unimportant truth has never been discovered. The true 
disciple of nature will never ask himself this question, though 

the practical advantages of the discovery may b completely 
jidden from his view. He reasons from what is known, to 
what is unknown, and concludes, that as all thoroughly un- 
lerstood truths are practically useful to man, so will all that 
shidden be, when fully revealed by our investigations. But 
we are not altogether in the dark as to the practical advanta- 
ces of mesmerism. We know enough to stimulate us to 
lurther investigation, and to satisfy us, that it is the most 
williant of modern discoveries in science. Among its known 
benefits may be enumerated the following: 

In the first place, on account of the insensibility pervading 
the system during the mesmeric sleep, the most painful sur- 
gical operations have been performed without producing the 
slightest degree of pain to the patient, Thus teeth have been 
extracted, cancers and other tumours removed, and, recently, 


aleg amputated in England, without occasioning the slightest 
degree of pain whatever. 

In the second place, we may safely conclude, both from 
experience, and the known effects of mesmerism on the con- 
stitution, that it will constitute an important agent in the 
lreatment of many chronic aflections, such, for instance, as 


epile psy, palsy, a tendency to consum; tion, scrofula, dys- 
pepsia, &e. Dr. John Elliotson of L ondon, as derived im- 
portant practic al advantages from the us = mesmerism in 
some of these diseases, and the read may be referred to 
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case viii. of the foregoing experiments, for a fair illustration 


of what may be expected from this remedy in chronic af. 


fections of the chest. 

Sut striking as are the advantages of mesmerism in a direct 
medical and surgical point of view, it presents still higher 
claims to our attention, as furnishing a clue to some of the 
principles of our nature, hitherto but very imperfectly un- 
derstood. All, even the most superficial, must acknowledge, 
that a new chapter in human nature has been presented to 
our view. We have not, as yet, fully perused this chapter, 
but we have learned enough to satisfy our minds, that it 
cont si a rich store of interesting and important truths, 
Dr. Jos. R. Buchanan. availing himself of the princ ples of 
mesmerism, has not only introduced more precision into our 
knowle da » of phre nology, but has ore atly enl: arged its forme: 
boundaries. He has added a number of organs to the cata- 
logue, and corrected some errors in our knowledge of organs 
previously known. But we must draw this article to a close, 
We have not attempted to explain the cause of the mesmeric 
phenomena; probably we are not yet prepared for a theory 
free from objection, but we have, nevertheless, thought upon 
the subject, and may, at some future time, when our views 
are more matured, present them to the public. We hav 
examined the theories of Mr. Townsend, Dr. Caldwell, and 
others, and find that they are not free from serious, if not 
overwhelming objections. 


Art. X.—Life of John C. Calhoun. Presenting a condensed 
History of Politic: il Events, from 1811 to 1848. New- 
York: Harpe r & Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. 1843. 


Tre object of the biographical sketch before us, is not 
simply to perpetuate, to the latest posterity, the memory 01 
an illustrious American citizen, but to place before the 
American people, at this particular juncture in their history, 
the claims which that distinguished individual is entitled to 
prefer to the Presidency of the Union. If this object b 
not expressed, it yet is understood. We are aware, that 
the opinions of mankind do not, in every case, sanction the 
practice of writing and publishing the lives of eminent mep, 
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‘ation | before the grave has closed over their mortal remains, and 
‘ic af. f while they are still prominent actors upon the stage of life. 
Why, it is asked, have the picture, however true to the life,— 
direct § why the inanimate marble, however exact ee propor tions, 
igher while the living, conscious being is before us, moving and 
f the § acting his part, and when no painter or es can be ex- 
V un- pevton to do full justice to the original?’ Why record the 
ledge, | history of a life that is not yetended? If we venerate and 
ed to — love our friend, our benefactor and the benefactor of our 
upter, & country, why suffuse his honest face with blushes, or elate 
vat it & his mortal heart with pride, by an ostentatious rehearsal in 
ruths, — his ear of his own great merits?’ Why not leave it to pos- 
les of § terity, whose verdict is impartial, and whose motives are 
o our § not to be suspected, to do fit homage to his memory? 





yrmer The feelings which give birth to such sentiments are na- 
cata § tural ;—in the case of the mere scholar and philosopher, they 


rgans § are just and becoming. But the politician and statesman, 
close, § the candidate for office in a free country, is placed in a dif- 


neric § ferent position in respect to his contemporaries. As he is 
.eory & called upon to represent the popular will, it is necessary that 
upon his character and qualifications should be thoroughly can- 


riews § Vassed and discussed, and that the people should be fully 
have § placed in possession of all that is to be known respecting 
|. and iim. What has the candidate done for his age and his 
f not § country? In the stations of responsibility he has filled, how 
has he acquitted himself? What evidences has he given to 
the world of great self-control. of superior know ledge, of 
consummate skill in the affairs of government, of capacity 
to act ably in great emergencies, of remarkable sagacity, of 
rare forethought, of practical wisdom, gained by long expe- 

onsed | Tence? What title can he set up to the speci ul esteem, the 

New. & Profound respect, the warm-hearted confidence of his fellow 
citizens? In a word, why he should be preferred to other can- 
didates seeking the same power, at the hands of the people? 
These are questions which, in this country, we propound in 


s nol 

ry of & Tespect to any individual who aspires to the exalted office of 
“the | Presidency of the Union—an office which invests the in- 
torv. § Cumbent, who fills it well, with more real glory than any 


.d to crown or sce ptre can impart to the monarch, who wears or 

be § Wields it. They are questions that will be discussed in pri- 
that | Yate circles, in public meetings, in towns and districts and 
| the & States, in conversations between friends and partizans, in 
men, § '2¢ speeches of orators, and especially will they be discussed, 
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thoroughly, by a free and independent press, in every shape, 
in newspapers, in tracts, in essays, in biographical sketches, 
These are engines of political warfare, resorted to by all 
parties, and which may be powerfully wielded in support of 
the claims of rival candidates for the highest office. The 
genius of the American government, our institutions, our 
feelings, our habits of thinking and acting, ever since we 
have been an independent people, justify such a proceeding. 
It is fair, honorable and above board—free from all objec- 
tion—inconsistent with all concealment. Every thing must 
be known. Facts must be stated. History must be ap- 
pealed to. The past must be brought to light in all its stern 
reality, without disguise or pretence. Assertions must be 
sustained, and when every thing is said and done, that can 
be fairly said and done, to awaken preferences or produce 
conviction, Americans must judge for themselves in the 
premises, as becomes a free and enlightened people. 

In what light, then, does Mr. Calhoun appear before the 
American people? What are his claims to the Presidency! 
The work before us, in a style plain, yet forcible, elegant, 
without the affectation of grace, answers these questions, 
It is divided into seven chapters, and fills seventy-four close- 
ly printed octavo pages. But within that narrow compass, 
how much has been said and well said! What a_ flood of 
light and glory has been shed, not only upon the character 
of the distinguished subject of the sketch, but upon the his- 
tory of our country ! How interesting political events have 
been rendered by the genius of the accomplished author, 
who, like the gallant knight in Ivanhoe, performs his devoirs 
without a name! What a fulness of information on every 
page! What elevation of language and of sentiment! What 
illustrious facts! It is a work to be pondered on and to be 
studied, not only as a model of nearly faultless composition, 
but as a lesson of the purest and most exalted patriotism. 
Here may be ascertained, almost at a glance, how liberty 
and honor are to be maintained in a free country, and what 
jt is that constitutes the elements of true greatness. Surely, 
surely, Carolina may be proud of a performance, which so 
truly records the achievements of her favorite and gifted 
son, whoever he may be, who is entitled to carry off the 


laurels of its authorship. Surely, the greatest statesman of 
the age has found, in this individual, a biographer worthy of 


himself, of our country and its literature. 
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The work is chiefly confined to a graphic and condensed, 
vet luminous, statement of those great political events in 


which Mr. Calhoun has taken a prominent part, since his 
appearance upon the theatre of public life; but a single 
chapter, the first in the series, is devoted to an account of 
his history before his entrance into Congress, embracing his 
parentage, his education, and the early character of his 
mind and habits of life. From his childhood up, though 
endowed with a genius that might have disdained labor, he 
was a hard student and trimmed the midnight lamp. Rollin, 


Robertson, Voltaire, Cook, Brown and Locke were the 


companions of his solitary hours, and the solace even of his 
boyhood. He early learned to think—that difficult art— 
and to think intensely and profoundly. His health suffered 
from the seve rity of his application, and the fires of his 
mind seemed destined to consume the frailer elements that 


composed his material frame. His mother became alarmed, 


as all mothers are accustomed to be under such circumstan- 
ces, His history, at this pt riod, reminds us of that child of 
genius, the lamented Henry Kirke White of England, who 


died too soon for the slory of his country’s Muse, but not 
like that ill-fated son of song, was Mr. Calhoun destined to 
to a short-lived, yet brilliant, career of mere scholarship. In 


the hands of Providence he was saved to his country, in 


order that he might uphold hi untry’s destinies and ad- 
vance herfame. The life of a planter was proposed to him 
for his vocation, but he had even higher aspirations—res- 


pectable as he might have been in that honorable station-— 


and he was sent to college. Venerable old Yale had the 
honor of maturing his opening and vigorous intellect, of 
fortifying his mind with sound ning and sound principle 

and of sending him forth to the world with a re putation that 


has been continually increasing in the walks of public life, 
and which reflects back something of its lustre on the time 
honored institution which conferred upon him his academic 
degrees. In this connection, we shall quote, from the work 
before us, the striking testim« hy borne to his merits by the 
late President Dwight, and his remarkable prediction, at 
that early period, of the fame and eminence which he was 


} 


destined to attain in the councils of his country: 

“He was highly esteemed.” says |! ‘apher, “by Dr. Dwight, 
then the president of the college though they differed widely in 
politics, and at a time when political feelings were intensely bitter. 
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The doctor was an ardent Federalist, and Mr. Calhoun was one of a 
very few, in a class of more than seventy, who had the firmness 
openly to avow and maintain the opinions of the Republican party, 
and, among others, that the people were tl 
political power. Dr. Dwight entertained a diflerent opinion. Ina 
recitation during the senior year, on the chapter on Politics in Paley’s 
Moral Philosophy, the doctor, with the intention of eliciting his opin- 
ion, propounded to Mr. Calhoun the question, as to the legitimate 


source of power. He did not decline an open and direct avowal of 


his opinion. A discussion ensued between them, which exhausted 
the time allotted for the recitation, and in which the pupil maintained 
his opinions with such vigour of argument and success as to elicit 
from his distinguished teacher the declaration, in speaking of him to 


a friend, that ‘the young man had talent enough to be President of 


the United States, which he accompanied by a prediction that he 
would one day attain that station.” p. 6. 


For the honor of Carolina, his birth place, and for that of 
the United States, whose glory is identified with his own, 
we hope this prophecy of the gifted seer may soon be ful- 
filled ! 

We next find him in Congress. He was elected as a 
member of the House in the fall of 1810, and, the ensuing 
year, took his seat in that body. At this time, the difficul- 
ties that had arisen between the United States and Great 
Britain threatened a dissolution of the pacific relations exis- 
ting between the two countries. ‘The encroachments of our 
old enemy upon our commerce, and the impressment of our 
seamen in order to recruit her own navy, had long been the 
subject of loud complaints, which were now about to break 
out into open hostility. If the national honor was to be vin- 
dicated and our independence maintained, war seemed in- 
evitable. At this crisis, Mr. Calhoun was called into the 
national councils, and, as evidence of the high estimation in 
which he was held, was placed second upon the list on the 
Committee of Federal Relations—a post not only of honor, 
but, in such an emergency, one of peculiar difficulty, re- 
quiring rare sagacity and unshrinking firmness and resolu- 
tion: 


“All eyes were turned on the proceedings of the committee. The y 
reported, at an early period of the session, resolutions strongly re- 
commending immediate and extensive preparations to defend our 
rights and redress our wrongs by an appeal to arms. The debate 
was opened by the chairman, Mr. Porter, and he was followed on the 
same side by Mr. Grundy. It was allotted to Mr. Calhoun to follow 
Mr. Randolph, who, on the opposite side, sueceeded Mr. Grundy in 
an able and eloquent speech. The discussion, from the beginning, 





ie only legitimate source of 
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excited profound interest, both in the body and the crowded audience 
daily assembled in the lobby and galleries, and this interest had in- 
creased as the discussion advanced. It was Mr. Calhoun’s first speech 
in Congress, except a few brief remarks on the Apportionment Bill. 
The trial was a severe one; expectation was high. The question 
was of the greatest magnitude, and he to whom he had to reply, a 
veteran statesman of unsurpassed eloquence. How he acquitted 
himself, the papers of the day will best attest. The remarks of the 
Richmond Enquirer, then, as now, a leading journal on the Republi- 
can side, may be taken as an example. Mr. Ritchie, in his remarks 
on the speeches, after characterizing Mr. Randolph’s, said: “Mr. Cal- 
houn is clear and precise in his reasoning, marching up directly to 
the object of his attack, and felling down the errors of his opponent 
with the club of Hercules; not eloquent in his tropes and figures, but, 
like Fox, in the moral elevation of his sentiments; free from per- 
sonality, yet full of those fine touches of indignation, which are the 
severest cut to the man of feeling. His spec ch, like a fine drawing, 
abounds in those lights and shades which set off each other: the 
cause of his country is robed in light, while her opponents are wrap- 
ped in darkness. It were a contracted wish, that Mr. Calhoun were 
a Virginian; though, after the quota she has furnished with opposi- 
tion talents, such a wish might be forgiven us. We beg leave to 
participate, as Americans and friends of our country, in the honors 
of South Carolina. We hail this young Carolinian as one of the 
master spirits who stamp their names upon the age in which they 
live.” pp. 9—10. 


But he was called upon to act a still more important part 
in this matter, than merely to vindicate the necessity of the 
approaching war, by his eloquence: 


‘As prominent as was the situation of Mr. Calhoun at the com- 
mencement of this eventful session, as the second on the most impor- 
tant committee, it became still more so in its progress. The chairman, 
Mr. Porter, withdrew from Congress, and Mr. C. found himself at 
the head of the committee, which, in addition to its peculiar duties, 
was charged, by a vote of the House, with a large portion of those 
properly bel yngine to the Committee on Military Affairs. Few indi- 
viduals, with so little parliamentary experience, have ever been placed 
ynsible a situation. He had never before served in a de- 
liberative body, except for two short sessions in the Legislature of his 
own State. making together but nine weeks. With such limited 
experience, it is difficult to conceive a situation of the kind more ar- 
duous than that in which he was placed at the head of such a commit- 
tee at such a period, when party spirit w at its height and the 
opposition under the guidance of leaders distinguished for their talents 
and experience ; and yet, so ample were his resources, and so great 
his aptitude for business, that he not only sustained himself, but ac- 
quired honor and distinction for the ability with which he discharged 
the duties of his station. 

“Tt will not be attempted to trace Mr. Calhoun’s course through this 
laborious and long-to-be-remembered session. It is sufficient to say, 
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that he exhibited, throughout, the same zeal and ability with which 
he co enced it. Near its close he reported and carried through 
the bill declaring war against Great Brit a war under all circum- 
stances fairly entitled to its appellation the second war of indepen- 
lance” nn. 

aence | p- ! 


The following incident, recorded by his biographer, and 
which occurred at the commencement of the session Imme- 
diately succeding the declaration of hostilities, is illustrative 
of that eraceful deference and beautiful modesty, which are 
always characteristic of a ly great mind: 

“South Carolina had in that Congress an unusual number of men 
f talents: General D. R. Williams, Langdon Cheves, William 
Lowndes, and the subject of this sketch, all of whom were entitled to 
prominent positions in the arrangement of committees. Mr. Calboun 
was the youngest. The speaker was embarrassed. There was 

difficulty in placing so many m one State, and that a small one, at 
the head of prominent committees, and Mr. Calhoun, with his char- 


{ 7 
{ 


ty 
il 


acteristic disinterestedness, cheertully ssented to be placed econd 
on t t ft head of which he had served with so much distinction 
at the preceding session. Mr. Smilie, an old and highly respectable 
member from Px nnsylvania, was pl | at the head of the committee. 
At it t meeting tne h . without pre viously intimating his 
mtent moved that Mr. C noun ould be elected chairman. He 
opject in nsisted that Mr. Smulie shou d act as chairman, and 
de red his perfect willinen to serve under him; but he was, not- 
wit nd , unanimously elected, lt trongest proof that could 
be en the highly tisfactor ner in which he had previ- 
ou d red his duty was thus a ed. In this conviction, and 
as istrative of the same disinter character, when the speaker’s 
chair be vacant by the appointment of Mr. Clay as one of the 
com i ytiate for peace, Mr. Calhoun was solicited by 
m y mos nfluential 1 bers of the party to become a can- 
didat ; but he peremptorily refused to oppose his distinguished 
colleacue, Mr. Cheves, who was elected.” pp. 12—13. 


Mr. Calhoun had always been opposed, on principle, to 


the restrictive policy—in other words, to the Embargo and 
Non-im} 


“T would pre fer a single victory.” he « xclaimed, in his first great 


ila 





peech on thi ibject, “over the enemy, by sea or land, to all the 
good we | ever derive from the continuation of the Non-importa- 
tion Act. I know not t i victory would produce an equal pressure 
on the enemy; but I am certain of what is of greater consequence, 
it would be accompanied by more salutary eflects on ourselves. The 
memory of Saratoga, Princeton, and Eutaw is immortal. It is there 
you ind the country’s boast and pride—the ine xhaustible source 
of creat and heroic sentiments. | \ will history say of restric 
tion? What examples worthy of imitation will it furnish to pos- 


terity? What pride, what pleasure, will our children find in the 
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events of such times? Let me not be considered romantic. This 
nation ought to be taught to rely on its courage, its fortitude, its skill 
and virtue, for protection. These are the only safeguards in the hour 
of danger. Man was endued with these great qualities for his de- 
fence. There is nothing about him that indicates that he is to conquer 
by endurance. He is not incrusted in a shell; he is not taught to 
rely upon his insensibility, his passive suffering, for defence. No, 
sir; it is on the invincible mind, on a magnanimous nature, he ought 
torely. Here is the superiority of our kind ; it is these that render 
man the lord of the world. It is the destiny of his condition that 
nations rise above nations, as they are endued in a greater degree 
with these brilliant qualities.” p. 11. 


Noble sentiments! how truly characteristic of the mind 
that conceived them! What a lesson of fortitude, of cou- 
rage and of virtue to Americans! Romance! No. These 
are views which must Jast through all time. They are 
those alone which, consistently acted upon by the master 
spirits of the age and of succeeding ages, will preserve our 
glorious Union amidst the fluctuations of party and the flood 
tide of ambition which occasionally sweep against its bul- 
warks and even threaten its dissolution. It is moral and 
intellectual power alone, sustained by virtue, which will pre- 
serve our national honor untarnished, will impart life, energy 
and glory to liberty itself, and transmit our free institutions, 
unblemished and undecayed, to the latest generations. 

Upon the passage of the Non-importation Act, a large 
amount of capital, belonging to our merchants, had accumu- 
lated abroad in the shape of merchandise and goods, received 
in exchange for our exports. Much difficulty and embar- 
rassment consequently arose, and our merchants expostulated 
against being concluded by the recent action of Congress. 
They insisted, that as far as they were concerned, it had the 
character of an ex post facto proceeding, which they could 
neither have anticipated nor avoided ; and, that if it were 
enforced to the letter, ruin and poverty would be entailed 
on thousands of honest and honorable persons, who loved 
their country and would willingly barter their lives in her 
defence, but whose property, so long as the honor and inter- 
ests of the nation did not require it, ought not to fall a sacri- 
fice to their patriotism. They, therefore, earnestly peti- 
tioned Congress for redress. ‘Their property had come back 
to them, but under the provisions of the act, was subject to 
forfeiture. “The Secretary of the Treasury proposed to 
remit the forfeiture, on condition that the amount of the 
64 VOL. 111.—wno. 6. 
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value of the goods should be loaned to the government by 
the owners,” in order to enable it tocarry on the war. Mr. 
Cheves was at the head of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, to whom this perplexing matter was referred, and 
reported in favor of the prayer of the petitioners, supporting 
his views, we are informed, by a speech of great ability. 
At this critical juncture for the fortunes of our merchants, 
Mr. Calhoun came nobly and boldly forward to their rescue, 
and sustained the views of his distinguished colleague, with 
all the power of his masterly and irresistible eloquence. By 
their united efforts, the report of the committee was carried, 
and the petition of the merchants accede d to by Congress. 
On this occasion, if upon no other, although “ie every 
other the same disposition has been manifested, Mr. Calhoun 
proved himself to be THe FRIEND OF THE MERCHANTS. Such 
things ought never to be forgotten ;—least of all, should they 
be shrouded in oblivion at the present moment, when some- 
thing can be done, and effectually done, to reward nobly a 
public benefactor. 

Mr. Calhoun, as we have said, was opposed to all restric- 
tions upon our commerce. He was opposed to this policy 
in war, as a measure of retaliation. He regarded it as a 
half-way measure, at best—a flimsy rampart, which a for- 
midable enemy would despise, and would easily beat down 
or overleap. ‘He preferred a bolder course—the sword, the 
bayonet and the battle-axe to the dead letter of paper bullets. 
And in peace, then, as now, he was opposed to this narrow 
a policy equally prejudicial, in its final results, to our 





policy 


manufactures and our commerce. If he was in favor of 


“sailors’ rights” upon the broad ocean, and was ready to de- 


fend them to the death, he was equally the champion of 


“free trade”—a trade broad and untrammeled by shackles— 
a trade free as the winds of heaven, wafting our vessels, over 
the great highway of nations, into every harbor of the civili- 
zed world; and the time was shortly to arrive, when he 
could stand up in his place in Congress and maintain these 
statesmanlike views, fearless of consequences. In the pro- 
gress of the French Revolution, kindled frem the flame that 
burned purely and steadily upon our own altars, but which 
burst out into the wildest conflagration, when it reached the 
inflammable materials that were heaped up around the shrine 
of the goddess of Reason—in the progress of this great social 
convulsion in France—toward which the eyes of all the 
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crowned heads in Europe had long been turned in terror 
and consternation, an important crisis had arrived, in which 
Americans, notwithstanding their previous neutral position, 
were compelled to take an alarming interest. He who had 
conducted the armies of France from victory to victory—the 
invincible Napoleon—and had carried havoc and destruction 
into all nations where he had planted his banners, was, in 
the great Russian campaign, at last defeated, and England, 
both by sea and by land, had obtained the ascendancy. She 
was now, then, without distraction, able to concentrate the 
whole of her formidable power, and to turn it, as she sup- 
posed, with deadly effect, against our country. It was a 
moment of deep interest, and, in the minds of many of our 
citizens, one of fearful apprehension. We had internal foes, 
too—a strong party—compused of men of talent, wea!th and 
influence, who, from the very outset, had been opposed to 
the war, and who, in its progress, had resorted to every ex- 
pedient which party spirit could suggest, to embarrass the 
action of our government. Our currency was disordered 
and nearly broken down, our treasury was exhausted. Many 
began to despair of success in contending with an enemy 
always powerful, but who, having just escaped from a great 
difficulty which had crippled her energies, could now bear 
down upon us with all the force both of her army and navy, 
haughty, impetuous and flushed with recent victory. Many 
were disposed to submit and make terms, and even compro- 
mise rights which it seemed impossible to maintain. Not 
so,Mr. Calhoun! His courage rose with the difficulties that 
surrounded the country, and his mind acquired additional 
strength from the very causes which abated the courage and 
confounded the counsels of others. In this emergency, upon 
the discussion which arose on the passage of the loan bill— 
a measure indispensable to the prosecution of the war, but 
which was violently opposed by the whole force of the great 
Federal party, he made a speech which, in thrilling and 
moving eloquence, has seldom been surpassed by ancient or 
modern orators, and which is entitled to be placed, side by 
side, with the celebrated one of Patrick Henry on the eve of 
the American Revolution. His biographer has very properly 
introduced an extract from this admirable speech, which we 
cannot refrain from copying, as furnishing a happy specimen 
of the style and spirit which characterise the congressional 
harangues of this great statesman: 
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“This country is left alone to support the rights of neutrals. Peri- 
lous is the sondilien and arduous the task. We are not intimidated. 
We stand opposed to British usurpation, and, by our spirit and efforts, 
have done all in our power to save the last vestiges of neutral rights, 
Yes, our embargoes, non-intercourse, non-importation, and, finally, 
war, are all manly exertions to preserve the rights of this and other 
nations from the deadly grasp of British maritime policy. But (say 


our opponents) these efforts are lost, and our condition hopeless. [ff 


so, it only remains for us to assume the garb of our condition. We 
must submit, humbly submit, crave pardon, and hug our chains. It 
is not wise to provoke where we cannot resist. But first let us be well 
assured of the hopelessness of our state, before we sink into submis- 
sion. On what do our opponents rest their despondent and slavish 
belief? On the recent events in Europe? I admit they are great, 
and well calculated to impose on the imagination. Our enemy never 
presented a more imposing exterior. His fortune is atthe flood. But 
[ am admonished by universal experience, that such prosperity is the 
most precarious of human conditions. From the flood the tide dates 
its ebb. From the meridian the sun commences his decline. Depend 
upon it, there is more of sound philosophy than of fiction in the 
fickleness which poets attribute to fortune. Prosperity has its weak- 
ness, adversity its strength. In many respects our enemy has lost by 
these very changes, which seem so very much in his favor. He can 
no more claim to be struggling for existence; no more to be fighting 
the battles of the world in defence of the liberties of mankind. The 
magic cry of ‘French influence’ is lost. In this very hall we are not 
strangers to that sound. Here, even here, the cry of ‘French influ- 
ence,’ that baseless fiction, that phantom of faction now banished, 
often resounded. I rejoice that the spell is broken, by which it was 
attempted to bind the spirit of this youthful nation. The minority 
can no longer act under cover, but’ must come out and defend their 
opposition on its own intrinsic merits. Our example can scarcely 
fail to produce its effects on other nations interested in the mainte- 
nance of maritime rights. But if, unfortunately, we should be left 
alone to maintain the contest, and if, which may God forbid, neces- 
sity should compel us to yield for the present, yet our generous efforts 
will not have been lost. A mode of thinking and a tone of sentiment 
have gone abroad, which must stimulate to future and more successful 
struggles. What could not be effected with eight millions of people, 
will be done with twenty. The great cause will never be yielded—no, 
never, never! Sir, I hear the future audibly announced in the past— 
in the splendid victories over the Guerriere, Java, and Macedonian. 
We, and all nations, by these victories, are taught a lesson never to 
be forgotten. Opinion is power. The charm of British naval invin- 
cibility is gone.” pp. 14—15. 

He was now prepared to take a decided stand on the sub- 
ject of the Embargo and Non-importation Acts, to which he 
had previously yielded a reluctant consent, because they were 
favorite measures of the republican party, but whose con- 
tinuance was rendered wholly unnecessary by the recent 
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events that had taken place in Europe, and which changed 
all our relations with the Continental powers. He, accord- 
ingly, followed up the speech he had just made by a bill for 
a repeal of those acts of doubtful expediency, and the bill 
was passed by Congress. 

The next important measure, which engaged his attention, 
was the bank project of 1814—15. At this period, the 
financial concerns of the country were in a state of great 
embarrassment, which, it was supposed, a bank, properly 
organized, would remedy. Money was necessary to carry 
on the war, which, however, in the course of events, was 
new rapidly approaching its close. The subject of banking 
was, we are informed, at that time, new to him, but he gave 
to the project submitted for his examination, the most cau- 
tious and deliberate consideration, and, in the end, differing 
from his friends and from the administration as to its policy, 
expressed his decided disapprobation of the whole measure. 
When the bill, embodying this project, came up for the action 
of Congress, he opposed its passage, and offered an amend- 
ment, changing its entire features, which was adopted “by 
an overwhelming majority.” His substitute, however, was 
subsequently defeated. Two new bills, different in their 
character, shared the same fate. 'The whole session, nearly, 
was exhausted in the discussion of these measures, when, 
finally, a bill was introduced into the Senate, which passed 
that body, and received the approbation of the House. It 
was, on being ordered to a third reading, however, met by 
Mr. Calhoun with a manly, firm and decided opposition : 

“He concluded by saying that the bill was so objectionable that, 
were it not for the supposed necessity, if, for instance, the news of 
peace should arrive before its passage, it would not receive fifteen 
votes, and concluded by saying that he would reserve a full statement 
of his objections to the bill for the question on the passage to be taken 
the next day, when he intended to make a final stand against it, and 
appeal to the public for the vindication of his course.” p. 17. 


The event signally verified his prediction. On the after- 
noon of the very day on which it was uttered, the news, for 
the first time, reached Washington, that the treaty of peace 
had been signed, and that the war was at end. Next day, 
the friends of the bill endeavored to press it through the 
House, but Mr. Calhoun moved to lay it on the table, and 
the effort to pass it failed by a large majority. 

The connection which Mr. Calhoun had with the tariff of 
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1816, the system of internal improvements and the currency, 
is next examined by his biographer, and some popular mis- 
takes prevalent in respect to the agency he had in those 
measures, are fully exposed and corrected. 

Many have supsosed that he was the author of the pro- 
tective policy, but this is an error. He was not upon the 
committee that prepared the memorable bill of 1816, and he 
“took no part in the discussion of it, except,” as we are told, 
“to make a short off-hand speech at the request of a friend, 
at a particular stage of the debate.” On this subject, his bi- 
ographer expresses himself in a very luminous and satisfac- 
tory manner: 


“He was engrossed with the duties of his own committee, and had 
bestowed but little attention to the details of the bill. He concurred 
in the general views and policy in which it originated, and the more 
readily because it would sustain the manufacturing establishments 
that had grown up under the war-measures of the government. 
Shortly after he came into Congress, he had anticipated, as has been 
stated, the difficulty that would be occasioned by the new direction 
which so considert ab lea sae ion of the c apite al and labor of the coun- 
try had taken; and, while he professed a disposition at the time to do 
what could be legitimate . dune to support them on the return of 
peace, yet he used his be st efforts to diminish the nece ssity, as far as 
practic: able, by removing every remnant of the restrictive system 
during the war. He did not then, nor de we believe that he has 
since doubted that, in deciding whether the debt should be more 
speedily or more tardily discharged, the favorable etlects which the 
former mode would have in sustaining the manufacturing establish- 
ments was, under the circumstances of the case, a legitimate and 
proper consideration. But truth and candor require us to say, that, 
as far as the details of the bill went beyond, and raised the duties 
above the revenue point, with the view to protec tion, as on our coarse 
cottons and rolled iron, he has long believed it to be unconstitutional, 
unjust, and unwise.” p. 19. 


Nor has the real design and operation of the tariff bill of 


1816 been fairly stated: 


‘Few measures have been less understood or more misrepresented. 
It has been the general impression, that the duties were adjusted by 
the bill mainly in reference to the protection of manufactures. Such 
is far from being the fact. With the exception of a few items, such 
as the minimum duty on coarse cottons, the duties on rolled iron, and, 
perhaps, one or two more, the duties would have been arranged sub- 
stantially as they were, if there had not been a manufacturing estab- 
lishment in the whole country. It was,in other respects, a revenue 
bill, proposed and reported by the committee to whom the subject of 
revenue properly belonged, and regulated in its details, with the few 
exceptions referred to, by revenue considerations.” p. 18. 
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Upon the opening of the session next succeding the decla- 
ration of peace, Mr. Madison, then President, recommended, 
chiefly as a means of national defence, the adoption of a 
system of internal improvements by our government. This 
recommendation was suggested by the immense difficulties 
that had been experienced, during the war, in concentrating 
our forces speedily upon any given point, and in transporting 
military stores, owing to the wide extent of our country and 
the circuitous and inconvenient mode of communication be- 
iween distant places. Although the war with England was 
concluded, yet there were strong indications existing in 
Europe which led our government to apprehend, that we 


were not destined to enjoy a long repose. An alliance of 


the crowned heads of Continental Kurope—usually called 


the “Holy Alliance”—was formed, the ostensible object of 


which was, to prevent and effectually put down the spread, 
in Europe, of those principles of free government which, 
first asserted in this country, had given rise to the French 
Revolution—an outbreak which, in its fearful progress, had 
shaken so many kingdoms to their centre. But, at this time, 
the Spanish provinces of South America were endeavoring 
to overthrow their existing dynasties, and to establish, upon 


their ruins, forms of government having a strong infusion of 


popular liberty—governments, in a word, similar, in many 
of their features, to our own, and it was understood, that the 
combined powers of Europe intended to make a hostile de- 
monstration against them, in order to prevent them from 
carrying their revolutionary designs into effect—a movement, 
which, if accomplished, would be likely again, to involve us 
in war. Whether war should happen or not, it was, at all 
events, desirable, if not indispensable, to be prepared against 
such an emergency. Mr. Madison, accordingly, in further- 
ance of such necessary preparations in advance, advised 
Congress to employ all the power it possessed under the 
Constitution, in making appropriations for such internal im- 
provements as the national defence required, and recom- 
mended, if its constitutional powers were not sufficient to 
accomplish the object, that it should apply for an amendment 
of the Constitution granting them adequate power: 


“Mr. Calhoun, acting, as he supposed, in strict conformity to this 
recommendation, reported a bill at the next session, to set apart and 
pledge the bonus of the United States Bank and their share of its 
dividends as a fund for internal improvement. It made no appropria 
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tion, nor did it intend to affirm that Congress had any power, much 
less to fix the limits of its power, over the subject; but to leave both, 
as well as the appropriations thereafter to he made, to abide the de- 
cision of Congress, in conformity with the President’s views. Nor 
did Mr. C. undertake to establish either in his speech. He declined 
both, and confined his remarks to the general benefit of a good system 
of internal improvements. When urged to assert the power of Con- 
gress, he refused, saying that, although he believed it possessed the 
power to a certain extent, he was not prepared to say to what limits 
it extended. He had not the least suspicion, in reporting and suppor- 
ting the bill, that he went beyond the President’s recommendation, or 
that he would have any difficulty in approving it, till the bill had 
passed both Houses, and was sent to him for his signature.” _p. 21. 


Mr. Madison, conceiving that Congress had exceeded its 
constitutional powers in passing the bill, placed upon it the 
executive veto. 

As explanatory of the views which Mr. Calhoun enter- 
tained then, and since, of the power possessed by Congress 
over the subjeet of internal improvements, his biographer, 
in this connection, remarks: : 


“Tt is due to candor to state, that although Mr. Calhoun has never 
committed himself, in any speech or report, as to the extent of the 
constitutional powers of Congress over internal improvements, yet 
his impression, like that of most of the young men of the party at the 
time, was, that it was comprehended under the money-power of the 
government. Experience and reflection soon taught him this was 
an error—one, in all probability, originating with him, and others of 
his own age, in the precedent of the Cumberland Road, which may 
be regarded as the first departure by the Republican party from the 
true construction of the Constitution in reference to that dangerous 
power. Thus much it has been thought proper to state by way of 
explanation, and as due to that portion of political history, and the 
part which Mr. Calhoun acted in relation to it.” _p. 22. 


The subject of the currency, at this interesting period, 
was more particularly entrusted to Mr. Calhoun, as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Currency, and his course in rela- 
tion to it, has, in later times, been the subject of much ani- 
madversion, on the part of those politicians, who, compar- 
ing his earlier and more recent opinions on finance and on 
the powers of the government, have been anxious to involve 
him in a charge of inconsistency. In order to understand 
the motives which influenced him in reporting the bill he 
did, it is necessary to comprehend fully the existing state of 
the country at the time, the lamentable condition of the 
currency, the violations of the constitution which were con- 
tinually taking place from the impolicy and inefficiency of 
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the laws then in operation, and the hostile relations and op- 
posite views which distracted the two great dominant par- 
ties into which the country was divided. These subjects 
are fully discussed by his biographer, and we regret that 
we have not space to introduce more than a single extract 
from this interesting portion of his work: 


“The administration was in favor of a bank, and the President (Mr. 
Madison) recommended one in his Message at the commencement of 
the session. The great body of the Republican party in Congress 
concurred in the views of the administration, but there were many 
of them who had, on constitutional grounds, insuperable objections to 
the measure. These, added to the Federal party, who had been 
against the war, and were, in consequence, against a bank, consti- 
tuted a formidable opposition. 

“Mr. Calhoun, whose first lesson on the subject of banks, taken at 
the preceding session, was not calculated to incline him to such an 
institution, was averse, in the abstract, to the whole system ; but per- 
ceiving then no other way of relieving government from its difficul- 
ties, he yielded to the opinion that a bank was indispensable. The 
separation of the government and the banks was at that time out of 
the question. A proposition of the kind would have been rejected on 
all sides. Nor was it possible then to collect the taxes and dues of 
the government in specie. It had been almost entirely expelled the 
country ; there appeared to be no alternative but to yield to a state 
of things to which no radical remedy could at that time be applied, 
and to resort to a bank, to mitigate the evils of a system which in its 
then state was intolerable. This, at least, was the view which Mr. 
Calhoun took, and which he expressed in his speech on taking up 
the bill for discussion. It is said to have been one of the most elab- 
orate and pewerful he ever delivered. Unfortunately, it is lost. That 
published at the time is a meagre sketch of what took three hours in 
the delivery, and, such as it is, never passed under his review and 
correction, and omits almost entirely all that does not immediately 
refer to the bank. 

“The passage of the Bank Bill was followed by the joint resolution 
of 1816, which prohibited, after a certain day, the reception of the 
notes of any bank which did not pay specie. It received the decided 
support of Mr. Calhoun, and was the first step towards the separa- 
tion of the government from the banking system. Through the 
joint agency of the two measures, the currency was brought to the 
specie standard, and the evil remedied.” pp. 22-23. 

Mr. Calhoun had now been six years a member of the 
House of Representatives, and had taken a prominent part 
in all the leading measures of Congress, originating some of 
the most important, and sustaining and enforcing others with 
extraordinary ability. Few individuals, at so early a period 
in their career, have acquired and exerted so commanding an 
influence. He had already obtained the reputation of an ac- 
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complished statesman, and by those who aspired to political 
eminence and influence, both within and without the halls of 
Congress, was regarded asa model. He was now about to 
move in a different sphere of duty, having accepted the in- 
vitation of President Monroe, to take a seat in his cabinet, 
as Secretary of the War Department. Some of his most 
distinguished friends, and among them Mr. Lowndes, en- 
deavored to dissuade him from ‘taking this step. He had, 
thus far, distinguished himself chiefly for his great skill and 
eloquence in debate, for the quickness of his conceptions, 
the comprehensive grasp of his intellect, and the strength 
of his reasoning powers; but many doubted whether he 
possessed sufficient experience, tact and knowledge of man- 
kind, for the equally successful administration of affairs in a 
post so important as the Department of War, requiring, at 
all times, the greatest energy and adroitness in its manage- 
ment, and which was then in a state of alarming derange- 
ment and confusion, and demanding, consequently, a tho- 
rough and radical reform. The very elevation of his mind, 
and the superiority of his genius, were urged as an objection 
to him, and were considered as unfitting him for the proper 
performance of the details of the office. Mr. Calhoun’s 
character, however, had been misapprehended, even by 
those most intimate with him, and the event proved, to their 
satisfaction, and that of the whole country, that his adminis- 
trative, were quite equal to his parliamentary, abilities—that 
he was as great and prompt in action, as he ever had been in 
debate. But we must here allow his biographer, whose ac- 
count of this portion of his career is exceedingly graphic 
and full of information, to speak for himself: 


“To trace his acts through the period of more than seven years, 
during which Mr. Calhoun remained in the war-office, would be te- 
dious, and occupy more space than the object of this sketch would 
justify. The results, which, after all, are the best tests of the system 
and the efficiency of the administration, must be taken as a substitute. 
Suffice it, then, to say, that when he came into office, he found it in a 
state of chaos, and left it, even in the opinion of opponents, in com- 
plete organization and order. An officer of high standing, and a 
competent judge, pronounced it the most perfectly organized and ef- 
ficient military establishment for its size in the world. He found it 
with upward of $40,000,000 of unsettled accounts, many of them of 
long standing, going back almost to the origin of the government, 
and he reduced them to less than three millions, which, consisted for 
the most part, of losses, and accounts that never can be settled. He 
prevented al] current accumulation, by a prompt and rigid enforce- 
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ment of accountability ; so much so, that he was enabled to report to 
Congress in 1823, that ‘of the entire amount of money drawn from 
the treasury in 1822, for military service, including pensions, amount- 
ing to $4,571,961 94, although it had passed through the hands of 
291 disbursing officers, there has not been a single defalcation, nor 
the loss of a single cent to the government.’ He found the army 
proper, including the Military Academy, costing annually more than 
$451 per man, including officers, professors, and cadets, and he left 
the cost less than $287; or, to do more exact justice to his economy, 
he diminished such parts of the cost per man, as were susceptible of 
reduction, by an efficient administration, excluding pay and such parts 
as were fixed in moneyed compensation by law, from $299 to $150. 
All this was effected by wise reforms, and not by parsimony, (for he 
was liberal, as many supposed, toa fault) in the quality and quantity 
of the supplies, and not by a fall of prices; for, in making the calcu- 
lation, i sas is made for the fall or rise of prices on every article 
of supply. The gross saving to the army was $1,300,000 annually, 
in an expenditure which reached $4,000,000 when he came into the 
department. This does not include the other branches of service, the 
ordnance, the engineer and Indian bureaus, in all of which a like 
rigid economy and accountability were introduced, with similar re- 
sults in saving to the government.” p. 26. 


Again, he says, 

“In addition to the ordinary duties of the department, he made 
many and able reports on the subject of our Indian affairs, on the 
reduction of the army, on internal improvements, and others. He 
revived the military academy, which he tound in a very disordered 
state, and left it in great perfection ; he caused a minute and accurate 
survey to be made of the military frontier, inland and maritime, and 
projected, through an able board of engineers, a plan for their de- 
fence. In conformity with this plan, he commenced a system of for- 
tification, and made great progress in its execution, and he establish- 
ed a cordon of military posts from the lakes, around our northwestern 
and southwestern frontiers, to the Gulf of Mexico.” p. 27. 


The circumstances under which he left the War Depart- 
ment, are equally honorable to the efficiency of his whole 
administration : 


“It literally almost moved of itself. When he took charge of the 
department, it was difficult to discharge its duties with less than four- 
teen or fifteen hours of severe daily labor ; but when he left it, the 
Secretary had little to do beyond signing his name and deciding on 
such cases as were brought up by the subordinate officers, and were 
not embraced in the numerous and comprehensive rules provided for 
their government. He had not, indeed, been long in office before 
those who doubted his executive talents, were disposed to place them 
above his parliamentary, great as they were acknowledged to be. 
He united, in a remarkable degree, quickness with precision, firmness 
with patience and courtesy, and industry with the higher capacity 
for arrangement and organization ; and to these he added exemp- 
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tion from favoritism, a high sense of justice, and inflexible devotion 
to duty. Taken together, they formed a combination so fortunate, 
that General Bernard, who had been a favorite aid-de-camp of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and saw and knew much of him, and_who was 
chief of the weary of engineers, while Mr. Calhoun was Secretary, 
and had an equal opportunity of observing him, not unfrequently, : it 
is said, compared his administrative talents to those of that extraor- 
dinary man.” p. 30. 


The next prominent position in which Mr. Calhoun ap- 
peared before the American people, was as candidate for 
the Presidency. He was nominated to this high office by 
the State of Pennsylvania, but he was one only of six can- 
didates who, at that time, were contending for the same 
prize. Mr. Adams, Mr. Crawford, General Jackson, Mr. 
Clay, and Mr. Lowndes, had also been put in nomination. 
Mr. Adams was finally elected by the House of Represen- 
tatives, and Mr. Calhoun, who had previously withdrawn 
from the canvass for the Presidency, but had been placed 
upon the tickets, both of Mr. Adams and General Jackson, 
for the office of Vice-President, was elected, by a large, 
popular majority, to fill the second office of the government. 
Mr. Clay was appointed Secretary of State. 

General Jackson was the favorite of the people at this 
election, and no President had ever gone into office enjoying 
less real popularity, than Mr. Adams. His previous course, 
as a politician, had been destitute of that firmness which is 
necessary to ensure general confidence, and many enter- 
tained doubts as to the principles which would form the 
ground-work of his administration, but, once invested with 
the insignia and prerogatives of office, few were allowed to 
speculate long as to the character of the measures he intend- 
ed to pursue. His inaugural address contained a full exposi- 
tion of his views, was strongly spiced with Federal doc- 
trines, and recommended measures, which were regarded 
by many, as wild, chimerical and impracticable. It was not 
to be expected, that Mr. Calhoun, maintaining different 
principles and adopting different views of the theory of go- 
vernment, and of what was demanded by the interests of 
the country, could harmonize with Mr. Clay and Mr. Adams, 
or cordially support the new administration. He was soon, 
accordingly, found in the opposition. A party was formed, 
consisting of “the friends of Mr. Crawford, General Jack- 
son, Mr. Calhoun, and such portion of Mr. Clay’s, as disap- 
proved of his connection with Mr. Adams,” of which Mr. 
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Calhoun was understood to be at the head, and which watch- 
ed the movements of the administration, and scrutinized all 
its measures with jealous vigilance. Mr. Calhoun, from his 
position as President of the Senate, was not able to take a 
very active part in the opposition, but his views and senti- 
ments were fully understood, and an occasion soon occur- 
red, which enabled him to maintain them in a very effective 
manner. The first movement of the new administration, 
which roused the spirit of his party to the highest pitch, 
was Mr. Adams’ project of sending American Commission- 
ers to the Congress of the South American States, which was 
proposed to be held at Panama, for the purpose of re-or- 
ganizing their governments. Mr. Calhoun and his friends 
regarded this project as both impolitic and unconstitutional, 
and were prepared to oppose it by all the means in their 
power. In the course of the debate on the subject, the cel- 
ebrated John Randolph of Roanoke, inveighed bitterly 
against the administration, in that peculiar and cutting style 
of invective, which, in connection with his curious scholar- 
ship and rare ability in debate, have rendered him so fa- 
mous among our congressional orators. He was violently 
assailed by the friends of the administration, who, in the 
midst of his speech, insisted that he should be called to or- 
der. On this occasion, Mr. Calhoun gave that memorable 
decision in favor of the powers of the Senate, and against 
his own, as its presiding officer, which astounded his politi- 
cal foes, at the same time that it furnished convincing proof 
to the world of that high-minded spirit of self-sacrifice, and 
absence of all assumption of undelegated power, which have 
been so characteristic of his public career on all occasions. 
He decided that neither by law nor by usage, was the Pres- 
ident of the Senate entitled to call any member of that 
body to order for words spoken in debate, but that this power 
if not expressly, yet by implication, rested with the members 
themselves. ‘This decision gave rise to an able controversy 
in the journals of the day, conducted, as it has been supposed, 
by Mr. Adams himself on one side, and by Mr. Calhoun on 
the other, the former writing, as we are told by his biogra- 
pher, “under (?)* the signature of Patrick Henry,” and the 
latter, “under that of Onslow,” in which “Onslow,” as the 

*The phrase “wnder the signature,” is derived from the ancient practice 
of inscribing the name of the writer at the beginning, and not at the end, of 


public documents, letters, &c. In our day, this practice being abandoned, 
the corresponding phraseology should be so likewise. 
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event proved, got the decided advantage of his antago- 
nist; for, at a subsequent session, the rules of the Senate 
were revised, and the power in question, which he would 
not usurp, was distinctly given to the presiding officer. 

But the most formidable stand taken by Mr. Calhoun and 
his party, against the administration of Mr. Adams, was 
upon the tariff act of 1828, called, by its opponents, the “bill 
of abominations”—a bill, though nominally one of revenue, 
yet, substantially, intended for the protection of domestic 
manufactures, and exceedingly oppressive, in its operation, 
upon the agricultural interests of the Southern States. The 
history of the rise and growth of the protective policy is 
fresh in the recollection of every citizen, who has turned his 
attention, even in the slightest degree, to political affairs. 
For the last sixteen years, no measure has exerted a more 
decided influence upon the great leading interests of the 
country, and upon all the operations of government, than 
this disastrous policy ; and it can scarcely be doubted now, 
nor has it ever been, by the majority of the citizens of the 
Southern States, that the motives which prompted to it, and 
to which it owed its existence, were dictated by selfish in- 
terests and the paltry ambition of political aspirants, looking 
to office as their reward, rather than by an extended and com- 
prehensive regard to the welfare of the whole country. It 
furnishes a deeply interesting chapter, not only in political 
economy, but in the history of human nature itself and one 
from which those who come after us may derive many im- 
portant lessons. It gave rise to a bitter and protracted con- 
troversy, between the different sections of the confederacy, 
which, in its progress, threatened to overthrow the pillars of 
the government and dissolve the Union, and the effects of 
which are even now felt in the remotest ramifications of our 
social system. We have seen no better account of this great 
contest, than is contained in the biographical sketch before 
us. It is accurate, thorough and luminous, concentrating, in 
the compass of a few pages, whatever is most important to 
be known. We cannot, therefore, present the subject in a 
fairer and clearer light, than by drawing, largely, from this 
authentic source of information : 


“The tariff was the great central interest, around which all the 
others revolved. The whole party, without schism, were united in 
its favor, while the opposition was greatly divided in reference to it; 
a great portion of the party, North and West, being in its favor, 
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while the South and Southwest were united alimost to a man against 
it. In fact, the portion of the Union at that time most attached to a 
high protective tariff was the Middle and Western States, and yet 
its union with the South and Southwestern portion was indispensable 
to the election of General Jackson. The advantage this state of 
things afforded was perceived by those in power, and was not per- 
mitted to remain without an attempt to turn it to account. 

For that purpose, a general Convention was called, to meet at Har- 
risburg, the seat of government in Pennsylvania, and the friends of 
the tariff everywhere were invited to take into consideration the siate 
of the manufacturing interest, and to devise measures, for its farther 
promotion. The place was well chosen. Pennsylvania, though a 
thorough tariff State, was favorable to General Jackson’s election, 
and its support was regarded as indispensable to his success. It met, 
and attempted to rally the whole interest by an elaborate report in 
favor of the protective system, accompanied by a scheme of high 
duties, to be presented to Congress at the next session for its action. 
It was thought, if the friends of General Jackson in the tariff States 
should oppose it his defeat would be certain; but if, on the contrary, 
they should support it, a schism between his Northern and Southern 
supporters would be equally certain, and with not less certainty would 
be followed by his defeat. But, as plausible as the calculation was, 
the tariff friends of General Jackson in New-York, Pennsylvania, 
New-Jersey, and the West, succeeded, as far as politics were con- 
cerned, in turning it against its projectors. 

They succeeded in electing the Speaker, and in obtaining the ma- 
jority of the Committee of Manufactures in the House. Instead of 
adopting the Harrisburg scheme, this Committee reported a thorough 
protective tariff, such as suited the States they represented, imposing 
duties even higher and more indiscriminately than those of the Har- 
risburg plan. They laid their duties without the slightest regard to 
the navigating and commercial interests of New-England, and so 
managed it as to induce the Southern members to resist all the 
amendments offered, to render it acceptable to those who represented 
that interest, in the expectation of defeating the bill, either on its 
passage through the House or in the Senate, by the united votes of 
the members from those States and the South and Southwest. The 
expectation proved fallacious. The bill passed the House by a small 
majority, a large portion of the New-England members voting against 
it; but when it came to the Senate, where the relative united strength 
of the Southern and New-England States is much greater than in 
the House, it was ascertained that the bill could not pass unless it 
was modified so as to be acceptable to the Senators from New-Eng- 
land favorable to the administration. It was so modified by the votes 
of the Senators opposed to the administration, from the Middle and 
Western States, contrary to the expectation of the New-England 
Senators friendly to the administration, which, added to those in favor 
of General Jackson, from New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
the Northwest, made a majority. It passed, accordingly, and became 
a law; but under such circumstances as not only to deprive the ad- 
ministration of the advantage they anticipated from the scheme, but 
to turn it directly against them. 
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“Unfortunately, however, in this political manceuvring in the presi- 
dential contest, equity, justice, the Constitution, and the public wel- 
fare were overlooked. The interests of the great body of the con- 
sumers and of nine-tenths of the producing interests, including 
especially the growers of the great agricultural staples, rice, cotton, 
and tobacco, with those engaged in commerce, ship-building, and 
navigation, and all their connected interests, were sacrificed to pro- 
mote the prosperity of a single interest, and that constituting but a 
small portion of the community. But the evil ended not with their 
sacrifice, as immense as it was. As bad as was the effect in its pecu 
niary bearing, it was far worse in its financial, political, and moral 
operation. Never, in that respect, was a measure of the kind passed 
under more adverse circumstances. Viewed in its financial aspect, it 
was worse than folly—it was madness itself. The public debt was 
nearly extinguished, under the wise policy adopted after the war. 
After its final discharge, one half nearly of the annual revenue ap- 
plied to the payment of its principal and interest would be liberated, 
which, if a wise and just policy had been adopted, would have ena- 
bled the government to reduce the duties one half, and still leave a 
sufficient revenue to provide amply for all the public wants. Instead 
of that, and in the face of these consequences, the duties were greatly 
increased, so much so as to be, on an average, nearly fifty per cent. 
on the value of the imports. This led to a corresponding increase 
of the revenue, which, in turn, hastened proportionally the final dis- 
charge of the debt, when, by necessity, one of three consequences 


must follow: a vast increase of expenditures; a sudden reduction of 


the duties, to the ruin of the manufacturers; or else an immense sur- 
plus in the treasury, with all its corrupting influence. These obvious 
results were either not seen or disregarded by those who were gov- 
erned by cupidity, or too intensely engaged in the presidential contest 
to look to consequences.” pp. 32—33. 

Owing to his official position in the Senate, Mr. Calhoun 
was able to take no part in the debates on this momentous 
question, but he was, notwithstanding, a silent and close 
observer of whatever occurred. He saw that the interests 
of the South were compromised; he saw that the clearly 
defined limits of the Constitution were overleaped; and he 
looked, with fearful interest, to the consequences which would 
inevitably result from so injudicious and illegal a proceeding. 
Nor was he alone in his apprehensions of coming evil, but 


his emotions were shared, in common, by a large portion of 


the American people, and, especially, by all of the plantation 
States: 


“The entire South was justly indignant at the passage of so unjust 
and oppressive a measure, especially under the circumstances which 
attended it, and the question universally asked was, What is to be 
done? On his return home this question was often and emphatically 
asked him. He was not the man to evade it. He frankly replied 
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that there was no hope from Congress; that in both houses there 
were fixed majorities in favor of the system, and that there was no 
hope of any speedy change for the better; but, on the contrary, things 
must grow worse, if no efficient remedy should be applied. He said, 
that he could see but two possible remedies within the limits of the 
Constitution; one, the election of General Jackson, who, by bringing 
to bear systematically and steadily the patronage which the protec- 
tive system placed in his hands, might reduce the duties down to the 
revenue standard; and the other, State Interposition or Veto, the high 
remedy pointed out in the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions as the 
proper one, after all others had failed, against oppressive and dan- 
gerous acts of the general government, in palpable violation of the 
Constitution. He gave it as his opinion, that there was no hope from 
the judiciary, and, as the act stood, the constitutional question could 
not be brought before the courts, the majority having refused to amend 
the title of the bill so as to make it appear on the face of it that the 
duties were laid for protection and not for revenue, expressly with the 
view of preventing the courts from taking jurisdiction, and deciding 
on its constitutionality. He also stated that, although he regarded 
General Jackson’s election as certain, yet he was constrained to say 
that the circumstances under which the act passed, and the part which 
many of his influential supporters took in its passage, made it doubt- 
ful whether the hopes entertained from his election would, as it re- 
garded the protective system, be realized, and expressed his belief, 
that South Carolina would, in the end, be obliged to resort to its ulti- 
mate constitutional remedy by State interposition, and as to the ruin- 
ous consequences which must inevitably result from the act to itself, 
to the South, and finally to the whole Union.” _ p, 35. 


Subsequent events verified his predictions. The views 
expressed by General Jackson, upon his accession to the 
Presidency, on the subject of the tariff, were not such as to 
satisfy Mr. Calhoun or the party which acted with him. 
His inaugural address, it is true, was everything that the 
opponents of the protective policy could desire, but it awa- 
kened hopes, which were destined, in the end, to cruel dis- 
appointment. In his first message to Congress, the President 
expressly declared, that no satisfactory adjustment of the ta- 
riff would be likely ever to take place, without leaving in 
the treasury a large surplus revenue, which he recommended 
should be distributed among the several States according to 
their ratio of representation—a measure which Mr. Calhoun 
regarded not only as expressly designed to fasten upon the 
country the policy of a high protective tariff, but which, by 
merging the interests of the State and Federal governments, 
would tend directly to consolidation, and prove the source of 
endless corruption. Before resorting to extreme measures, 
he, however, recommended that the State should wait until 
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the public debt was paid, and, in case the tariff was not then 
reduced to the revenue standard and the actual wants of the 
government, that she should proceed promptly, as a der- 
nier and necessary resort, to interpose the shield of State 
sovereignty. At the next ensuing session of Congress, the 
President stated, that his views on the subject of the tariff 
rernained unchanged, and repeated his recommendation to 
distribute the surplus revenue among the States. South 
Carolina, under these circumstances, prepared for final action, 
in accordance with the views of a large majority of her citizens. 
These had been formed upon mature deliberation, and after 
thorough discussion of the principles of the Constitution and 
of the relative powers and rights of the State and Federal 
governments. Although most of the Southern States had, 
in their legislative assemblies, denounced the tariff and passed 
the strongest resolutions against it, pronouncing it “unjust, 
unequal, oppressive and unconstitutional,” yet they differed 
among themselves as to the proper mode of redressing the 
evil, and South Carolina, abandoned by all her sisters, stood 
alone, maintaining, singly, the right of Nullification, and the 
necessity of exerting it on the present occasion. 

This right was first distinctly asserted by Mr. Jefferson, in 
the famous Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 and 
1799, and more fully by Mr. Calhoun in the address contain- 
ing the avowal of his opinions: 


“The great and leading principle,” says Mr. Calhoun in this ad- 
dress, “is, that the General Government emanated from the people of 
the several States, forming distinct political communities, and acting 
in their separate and sovereign ome and not from all of the peo- 
ple forming one aggregate political community ; that the Constitution 
of the United States is, in fact, a compact, to which each State is a 
party, in the character already described ; and that the several States, 
or parties, have a right to judge of its infractions, and, in case of a 
deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of power not delegated, 
they have the right, in the last resort, to use the language of the 
Virginia resolutions, ‘to interpose for arresting the progress of the 
evil, and for maintaining, within their respective limits, the authori- 
ties, rights, and liberties appertaining to them.’ This right of inter- 
position, thus solemnly asserted by the State of Virginia, be it called 
what it may, State-right, veto, nullification, or by any other name, | 
conceive to be the fundamental principle of our system, resting on 
facts historically as certain as our Revolution itself, and deductions 
as simple and demonstrative as that of any political or moral truth 
whatever; and I firmly believe that, on its recognition, depends the 
stability and safety of our political institutions.” p. 39. 
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In the exercise, accordingly, of this right, South Carolina, on 
the 24th day of November, 1832, passed an Ordinance, annul- 
ling the operation of the tariff laws within her limits. Con- 
gress convening shortly after, the whole subject was placed 
before the Senate by a Message of the President, which to- 
gether with the documents accompanying it, after Mr. Cal- 
houn had explained his views and those of the State he rep- 
resented, was referred to the Judiciary Committee, who, 
thereupon, reported the bill, which has usually been called 
the Force Bill. 

Before this bill was called up, Mr. Calhoun introduced 
Resolutions, re-affirming the great doctrine asserted by Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. The “debate on these Resolutions 
and the bill of the Judiciary Committee, conducted, on one 
side, by Mr. Grundy and Mr. Webster, and, on the other, by 
Mr. Calhoun, was one of the most deeply interesting that 
ever owe within the halls of Congress. 

The result of this fearful strife, between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State of South Carolina, is well known. 
After much angry feeling had been expressed, and hostile 
preparations made, on both sides, the existing difficulties 
were finally adjusted by the introduction of a bill, by Mr. 
Clay, into the Senate, which ultimately passed both Houses 
of Congress, called the Compromise Act, which provided 
for the gradual reduction of the duties on imports, till they 
were brought down to the revenue standard—a measure 
which substantially met the views of South Carolina. Her 
Nullification Ordinance was accordingly withdrawn—the dif- 
ferences, which threatened such melancholy consequences, 
ceased, and harmony and peace were once more restored, 
within the bosom of the State itself, and between her and 
the General Government. 

We can now look back upon that controversy and view it 
in a calm and dispassionate manner, and question, once 
more, arises, Was South Carolina right? Can her theory of 
State Interposition, or State Veto, under wn circumstances, 
be sustained? Is it a conservative or revolutionay measure? 
The solution of this question—as was admitted by Mr. Web- 
ster in the great controversy that arose in the Senate upon 
Mr. Calhoun’s Resolutions, depends on the answer we give 
to another, viz.: Was the Constitution the work of the Peo- 
ple, one and indivisible, or was it the result of a compact 
entered into between several sovereign communities? And 
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this question, divested of all party connections and party 
feelings, is one simply of history and fact. If the Constitu- 
tion was the result of a compact between sovereign States, 
then the doctrine of State sovereignty, maintained by Ken- 
tucky and Virginia, in their Resolutions of 98 and ’99, and 
by the South Carolina Ordinance of Nullification of 1832, 
and asserted, and victoriously acted upon, by other States of 
the Union on various occasions, follows, as a matter of course. 
If it was the result of a compact between sovereign States, 
then the States continue to be sovereign so long as they retain 
a fraction of power, and Congress, under the compact or 
agreement entered into, is merely the agent of the States, 
and empowered, by them, to execute a delegated trust, w hich, 
if withheld by the States, could have resulted to it from no 
other source; then the allegiance of the citizen is due to the 
States, as sovereign, and not to the Union, which is not so; 
then State resistance to usurped power is an act of sover- 
eignty and is not treason; then Nullification is not an attempt 
to dissolve the Union, but to preserve it according to the ex 
press terms of the compact. 

Was then the Constitution created by the People—the 
People of the Union—-by the whole population of the coun- 
try, acting en masse or by its representatives, or was it the 
result of a compact entered into by sovereign States? If by 
the People. when and where did that great congregation, or 
its delegates, meet for this purpose, and where is the record 
of its proceedings? ‘Tradition is silent on the subject. 
Nothing of the kind rests in the memory of man, and there 
are no written or printed documents which can be appealed 
to, as authority, in proof of any such proceeding. On the 
contrary, the whole history of our country establishes, beyond 
all controversy, the important fact, that the States were rep- 
resented, as States, in the Convention that formed the Consti- 
tution, and that the States adopted it, as States, in their sepa- 
rate capacity, and became one people, in certain respects 
only, by that act of adoption. 

“The P ople of this Union,” is a phrase that is no where 
to be found in the Constitution. The reason is obvious. 
The object of the Constitution, like that of the old Confed- 
eration, was to create an union, not of a People, but simply 
of States. Before the adoption of the Constitution, there 
certainly was an union of the States, but the leading aim of 
that instrument was to render the union, between the same 
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parties, more perfect than it was before,—not to consolidate 
the State sovereignties,—only to enable them to act in con- 
cert for certain purposes, with greater energy, and more ad- 
vantageously for the interests of all the States. “People of 
the United States” is, in this view of the subject, perfectly 
legitimate language. ‘The word State means nothing more 
nor less than the People of a State. If a State have no 
People in it, it is no State at all, and cannot act as such. 
Whenever a State acts, its People act, and vice versa. If the 
expression, therefore, in the Constitution had been, “We, the 
United States,” the meaning would have been precisely the 
same as that of the present phraseology. Besides, the argu- 
ment from the preamble, goes directly to the support of the 
principles of State sovereignty. For whose benefit was the 
Constitution “ordained and established?” The preamble 
tells us—It was not for the People, regarded as separate from 
the States, for no such body was recognized as existing at 
the time; but it was for the States alone: “We do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United States of America.” 
It is obvious, at a glance, if such a body as the People had 
existed, which was separate and distinct from the States, that 
it could only have acted for itself; it could not have acted 
for the States, whether the States were separate or united. 
But in the records of those times, we read nothing, and we 
hear nothing from any other quarter, of such a People. No 
such People, in fact, existed. 

Wherever the word, Peeple, occurs, it is, in most cases, 
connected with the word, States, as in the phrase, “People of 
the States,” which means the same, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as the word, States—no more and no less, because 
the States were necessarily made up of People. On the 
other hand, the States, whether separate or united, could not 
have acted, could not have organized a government for any 
such community as the People, regarded as separate from the 
States, if any such existed, because they had no power to do 
it. They could only act for themselves. And they did act 
for themselves, and for themselves alone, in the formation and 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. We see nothing but 
State action, the action of separate States, the action of States 
united, in any part of the transaction, from its beginning to 
its close. ‘The States first moved in the matter and called 
for State action. Congress seconded the States, and still 
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called for State action, and then the States acted, for them- 
selves alone, and for nobody else; first, in the Convention 
that formed the Constitution, where they met together, by 
their delegates, in their capacity of States, and, secondly, in 
the Conventions of the several States, which adopted and 
ratified the Constitution;—still, as always, free, sovereign 
and independent States; still, as always such, we repeat, 
for so they had declared themselves to be, when they threw 
off the British yoke, and so they continued to be under the 
old Confederation, the second article of which asserts, in 
express terms, that zEacnu State retains its SOVEREIGNTY, 
freedom and independence.” They came up, then, each 
State for itself, to the business of reorganizing the govern- 
ment, with all the attributes of sovereignty entire and undi- 
minished, because sovereignty resided no where else, than 
in the States, the people of the States. 

The phraseology in the preamble to the Constitution, taken 
in connection with facts, and the history of the formation of 
that celebrated document by the States assembled in Conven- 
tion, furnishes no argument against the advocates of State 
Rights, but fully sustains the correctness of all their posi- 
tions. Why, it may be asked, do the words, “We, the People 
of the United States,’ occur in the preamble to the Consti- 
tution? A satisfactory reason can be given for the use of 
that peculiar language, and it is this:—The original pream- 
ble ran in different terms, viz.: “We, the People of the States 
of New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations, Connecticut, New-York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Georgia, do ordain, declare and 
establish the following Constitution for the government of 
ourselves (i. €. the people of the said States) and our pos- 
terity.” Here, certainly, we have nothing about the People, 
one and indivisible, but State Rights and State Sovereignty 
“stand confessed” in their broadest features. What next? 
On the 8th day of September, 1787, “It was moved and se- 
conded, to appoint a Committee of five, to revise the style of, 
and arrange the articles AGREED 'ro by the House.” The 
Committee appointed had no power whatever to change the 
substance of the articles, but simply to revise the style and 
arrange the articles. 'They had not the power to touch any 
thing material or fundamental. Under this power given 
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them to alter the style of the document, they did proceed to 
change the phraseology of the preamble, w ithout cl hanging, 
however, its meaning in any one respect. 

What were the reasons that rendered this change neces- 
sary! They were these:—The revised draft contained a 
proviso, that “the Constitution should go into operation, 
when adopted and ratified by nine States,” and as it was 
uncertain whether more than nine would adopt it, and, of 
the whole thirteen, which of them would constitute the nine, 
the phraseology of the preamble, without any intention or 
power on the part of the Committee to alter its substance, 
which had been already “agreed to,” was varied to the style 
in which it now appears, in order to meet the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case; and when the new wording was 
compared with the old by the Convention, and was found 
not, in sense, to vary the original reading, it was agreed to. 
The new phraseology, then, meant nothing more than this, 
“We, the people of those States who have united for this 
purpose, do ordain,” &c. This is the whole history of the 
preamble, and it proves, incontestibly, that the Constitution 
was not the work of the People, one and indivisble, but the 
work of sovereign States, who had united together simply 
to effect that great object. 

The States, then, being sovereign communities, entered 
into a compact or covenant with each other, to establish a 
government, which, in consequence of that compact, was 
called a Federal government: “We, the people of the United 
States,” &c., in the language of the preamble, i. e. as just 
now explained, “We, the people of those States, who have 
united, covenanted or agreed together for such an object.” 
The government was created by the adoption of this com- 
pact. It was to exercise an agency, and an agency only, 
for the benefit of the States, who had endowed it with spe- 
cial powers for this purpose. If some of those powers 
were sovereign powers, they were only the powers of the 
sovereign States, acting by and through this governmental 
agency. The Constitution defines what these powers are, 
and their limitations. It distributes these powers into dif- 
ferent departments, legislative, executive and judiciary. If 
these powers be abuse -d, it points out how the evils shall be 
redressed. All the attributes of sovereignty, not imparted 
to this Federal government by the States, are reserved by 
themselves. The whole system is well arranged, and al- 
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though time and experience have pvuinted out some defects 
in it, yet these do not greatly mar its general excellence. 

It is very evident, then, that, while the Constitution is the 
rule of its action to the Federal government, this govern- 
ment can exercise none of the powers and attributes of so- 
vereignty that are not strictly delegated to it, as the agent 
of the States, by and through that instrument. The Con- 
stitution must ever be regarded as its polar star, by whose 
light it must shape its course at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. If it exercise powers not granted to it by that 
instrument, especially if they be powers dangerous to liber- 
ty and the rights of American citizens, it then violates the 
Constitution, trenches in upon the reserved rights of the 
still sovereign States, and can be viewed only as an usurper 
and a tyrant. The exercise of such usurped power ought 
to be checked, frustrated and annihilated, or it may, if long 
persisted in, disorganize our whole political system, and 
overturn the government which has cost so much toil, valor 
and wisdom to establish, more especially when it assumes 
the form of law, and calls for the obedience of the citizen. 
Such law ought, in the proper shape, and by the proper au- 
thority, to be resisted. 

This is the view entertained of the subject by the most 
distinguished political writers, and the most eminent jurists 
that have graced the American bench. The 78th number 
of “the Federalist” asserts, that “there is no position which 
depends on clearer principles, than that every act of a dele- 
gated authority, contrary to ” tenor of the commission 
under which it is exercised, is void. No legislative act, 
therefore, contrary to the Sanstibeniom can be valid.” Judge 
Tilghman, in Olmstead’s case, affirms, “if Congress should 
pass a bill of attainder, or lay a tax or duty on articles ex- 
ported from any State, such law would be null and void, and 
all persons who acted under it, would be subjected to ac- 
tions in the State courts.” In Marbury vs. Madison, even 
Chief Justice Marshall declared, that “the Constitution is 
the fundamental and paramount law of the nation, and all 
laws repugnant to it are void.” So, if Congress were to 
pass a law, that a foreigner should be eligible to the office 
of President of the United States, and the Federal Court 
were unanimously to decide, that such a law was constitu- 
tional, it would, notwithstanding, be null and void. We may 
suppose as many distinct cases of palpable violation, as of 
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attributes of sovereignty, reserved by the Constitution to 
the States, and assumes unauthorized and dangerous powers. 
State sovereignty is thus, if we look to its origin, co-eval 
with the Declaration of our independence, and, if we inquire 
into its history, has been maintained by the most distinguish- 
ed statesmen and jurists of the Republican school, from that 
time down to the formation of our government. Since 
then, whole States have repeatedly exercised it, and all will 
exercise it, whenever the General government interferes 
with their chartered rights. It is every day, and every 
where, acquiring new votaries among the most gifted intel- 
lects of the land, and when the passions, elicited by the heat 
of party controvery, have fully subsided, and the subject is 
calmly and thoroughly examined, we may expect that it 
will be viewed with increased respect, and be embraced by 
intelligent men, of all parties, with an undoubting conviction 
of its truth, its importance and its ‘indispensable necessity. 
It is, doubtless, however, after all that can be said in its 
favor, an extreme measure, which should rarely be resorted 
to, and never, except in cases where the violations of the 
Constitution are flagrant, where the assumptions of undele- 
gated power are monstrous and intolerable, and where, save 
for its interposition, cur dearest rights and liberties, and, 
along with them, the Union itself, are likely to be over- 
thrown and annihilated. 

Such is the theory of State Rights, State Veto, State In- 
terposition, or by whatever other name the authority may 
be called, under which a State chooses to exercise its sover- 
eignty on such an occasion. The theory we believe to be 
sound, and capable of being sustained by the most unan- 
swerable, and, to ali unprejudiced minds, the most satisfac- 
tory arguments. But the question here returns upon us, 
Was the State of South-Carolina justifiable—will the world 
say that she was right, in resorting to this extreme measure, 
when she did? Did the passage of the tariff laws by Con- 
gress, in 1828, furnish a proper occasion for the exercise of 
this high prerogative of sovereignty? Did it constitute a 
positive assumption of dangerous and undelegated powers, 
rendering Nullification necessary, or simply an abuse of del- 
egated powers, for which the remedy should have been 
sought under the ordinary forms of the Constitution? Ad- 
mitting that the former case had actually arisen,—that an 
intolerable and palpable infraction of the expressly defined 
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powers of the Constitution had already taken place, calling 
for summary redress, still, was not South-Carolina precipi- 
tate in her course? Should she not have waited longer for 
evidences of a returning sense of justice on the part of Con- 
gress, before she resorted to the ultimate remedy? These 
are questions of deep interest, in respect to which the ad: 
vocates of State sovereignty, in different parts of the Union, 
then entertained, and still entertain, different opinions. We 
have not time now to enter upon their proper consideration. 
We will only say, in reply, that the perpetration of glaring 
and high-handed injustice, under the forms of law, is the 
worst kind of tyranny, and the most exasperating that can 
be conceived, to the feelings of a sensitive and free people, 
who have any respect for fair and honorable dealing. 
The lines which separate the abuse of a delegated from the 
assumption, under the laws, of an undelegated power, are 
not accurately defined, but no person, at this day, denies, 
that the whole South, under the tariff laws of 1828, suffered 
grievous wrong at the hands of the government,—that the 
framers of the Constitution, and the States, in the formation 
of a government expressly designed to promote the general 
welfare, never intended that any one leading interest of the 
country should be protected and built up by the prostration 
and destruction of another, or that the Constitution, to 
which all the States equally look for protection, was in the 
case referred to, if not nominally, yet substantially and in 
fact, grossly violated. South-Carolina, being a sovereign 
party to the compact, had a right to judge for herself as to 
this injustice, and to act as duty seemed to demand of her 
on the occasion. Whether, in acting as she did, she was 

wrong or not, still the theory of government, in accordance 

with which she acted, remains unshaken. 

The remaining chapters of the work before us continue 
the history of Mr. Calhoun, as connected with political events, 
from the period of his resignation of the Vice-Presidency till 
the admission of Michigan into the Union, and thence down- 
ward to the termination of the second session of the 27th 
Congress. Among the most interesting subjects, discussed 
in the concluding part of it, is that of the currency, and Mr. 
Calhoun’s views and action in relation to it, but we have not 
time to dwell now upon this or any other of the topics that 
are considered. 
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Mr. Calhoun is about to run a great race in which kings, 
or what are better than kings—in which great men are to be 
his antagonists. It was right, therefore, that we should have 
had such a sketch of his life and actions as now lies before 
us. Mr. Clay’s Life, Col. Johnson’s, and, we believe, biogra- 
phies of the other leading candidates for the Presidency, 
have been recently published. When Mr. Van Buren was 
canvassing for that high office before, his Life had preceded 
him, and been sown broad-cast through the land. Had the 
friends of Mr. Calhoun neglected to pursue a similar course 
with respect to their candidate, might not the people well 
have wondered at their silence? But, independently of all 
party considerations, the life and actions of this great states- 
man belong to his country. The United States, in whose 
cause and for whose advancement he has labored so long and 
so nobly, and which are proud of his talents, his virtues and 
his fame, are interested—-deeply interested in seeing that jus- 
tice is done to his merits. He is no common man. Few 
such individuals are produced in an age or in the course of 
ages. Endowed with the highest reach of intellect, pro- 
foundly versed in political affairs as they extend back nearly 
to the origin of our government, his life may be said to be 
identified with the history of free institutions in America, 
and by the light and beauty beaming from it, to have shed 
lustre, grace and glory upon the American character. A 
finished scholar, who, in early life, devoted himself to learn- 
ing, as to a mistress, and attained to the highest literary 
honors in one of the first colleges in the Union—a philoso- 
pher, in the best sense of the word,—not one who skims the 
surface of things, but who has searched into causes, has 
ascended to principles and viewed them in their multiplied 
relations and varied bearings upon life, customs and institu- 
tions ;—an accomplished agriculturist, skilled in that first of 
all sciences, the successful culture of the soil, the great source 
of a nation’s wealth and influence both at home and abroad ;— 
a proficient in the theory, if not the practice, of various 
mechanical arts;—intimately acquainted, from the office he 
once filled, with the great science of war;—a steady and 
devoted friend to the commercial and the manufacturing 
interests of the country;—an orator of most commanding 
eloquence,—a complete master of the English tongue, pow- 
erfu! in producing conviction, not by moving the passions, 
but by the force of reason and of facts ;—a courteous gentle- 
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man, free in his intercourse with all classes, and ready and 
able, from the stores of a richly furnished mind, to impart 
light on almost all subjects interesting to his race;—a man 
of inflexible integrity and unblemished purity of character, 
commanding universal confidence by his acknowledged and 
unshrinking honesty of purpose on all occasions;—such an 
individual, notwithstanding the jealousy of partizans and the 
envy of rivals, is an honor to the country and to the age in 
which he lives,—he is an honor to human nature itself, 
which he has raised and ennobled. He represents the intel- 
lectual power and superior attributes of a free people. Ameri- 
can literature points with pride to the laurels he has acquired 
as a scholar, an orator, and a statesman, which place him on 
the vantage ground, when compared with the intellectual and 
illustrious men of former times and of other countries. Upon 
such an individual, office, although it be the highest within 
a people’s gift, confers no additional honor, but is itself illus- 
trated and adorned by such an organ of the popular will. 
If he do not attain the highest distinction, it will not be 
because the North, the South, the East and the West are 
indifferent to his merits. It will not be, because the Ameri- 
can people lack discernment, or because they are ungrateful 
to a public henefactor, whose long and brilliant life has been 
spent in their service, and devoted to the cause of his coun- 
try—the cause of liberty and of human happiness. It will 
only be, because he is not the only great man whom America 
has produced, who is fitted, by his virtues, his talents and his 
patriotism, to occupy the highest station of trust in the land,— 
because he is not the only man who is able to maintain the 
honor of our free institutions, and to carry his country for- 
ward in the path of fame and glory upon which she has 
entered. 
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Arr. XI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—Mrs. Du Pré’s Female Academy. 


Tue interest we feel, personally, in the success of this new institu- 
tion, induces us to turn aside from the ordinary course we have pres- 
cribed to ourselves as mere Reviewers, in order to present its claims, 
in the most forcible manner that we can, to the friends of education in 
this city and State and in the Southern States generally. Nor do we 
consider the interests of an institution of so high an order alien from 
those of literature itself. Whatever contributes to elevate and ennoble 
the mind of woman, has a direct influence upon the character of society 
and the progress of the age. If mothers are well educated—and the 
pupils of one season often become the mothers of the next—their 
children will be so likewise. The first and most permanent impressions 
are those which are made in the nursery, and mothers are the unpre- 
tending, but still iJlustrious, educators of the world! Their instruc- 
tions, more than any subsequent teachings, form the minds of the rising 
generation to usefulness, glory, virtue and religion. We have seen 
many isolated cases which serve to corroborate this great truth, and 
many, we are sule, are fresh in the recollections of our intelligent fel- 
low-citizens. It is high time, now that Christianity has elevated woman 
to her proper sphere in the scale of society—in an age of light and in 
a free country, that the education of woman should receive greater 
attention, and should awaken a more solicitous interest, than it has 
hitherto done. Flimsy accomplishments and the merely ornamental 
branches of education—a slight acquaintance with the elementary stu- 
dies, and a taste for light and agreeable reading, are not all the qualifi- 
cations that are demanded and expected from American women in the 
present century. Mental power and moral superiority are indispensable, 
and are not to be sacrificed for the mere exterior attractions of polished 
manners—for what pleases the eye and delights the ear, but leaves no 
abiding impression upon the understanding and the heart. Strength is 
not to give place to grace, nor grace to strength, but both are to receive 
their due share of attention in the education of our women. In the 
Boston Female High School, as we are informed, young k lies pursue 
the same studies as at Harvard College, and at the end of the course, 
receive their diplomas, and thenceforth take rank among scholars along 
with those lords of creation, who have heretofore usurped, as their 
natural inheritance, all the most tempting prizes of literature. Hence, 
the high intellectual standard of the female mind in that modern Athens 
of ours, for Boston women, notwithstanding what Mr. Dickens says, are, 
proverbially and unquestionably, among the best educated women in 
the world. The Macon Female College in Georgia, similar in its plan 
to the Boston Female High School, and under the direction of Profes- 
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sors, whose literary attainments would do honor to any University in the 
old world or the new, is a monument at once of the munificence, the 
sagacity and the patriotism of the disciples of Wesley and Whitfield 
in that State. It has a good library of well selected booke, an excel- 
lent and complete philosophical apparatus, and young ladies are instruc- 
ted there not only in music and in drawing, but in the various arts and 
sciences-—a knowledge of which is essential to a thorough and finished 
education. 

We do not mean, by anything we have said, to intimate that the 
standard of female education, in Carolina, is not high, or that we are 
destitute of intellectual and accomplished women, whose benign and 
graceful influence is felt, and deeply felt, in all the walks of society. 
South Carolina has never lacked her fair proportion of such, either in 
the days that tried men’s souls, or from that period down to the present. 
But yet, doubtless, the standard may be raised still higher, and the sys- 
tem of education pursued, in these times, may be rendered more tho- 
rough and complete than it is, and we always rejoice, as we do now, in 
seeing any evidences of improvement in this respect. 

In the institution of Mrs. Du Pré, in Meeting street, Charleston, near 
the Battery, a delightful, quiet and spacious residence, enjoying the ad- 
vantages of the morning and evening sea breeze, young ladies may be 
taught all the introductory and higher branches of a complete English 
education, as wel] as the French, Italian, Spanish, German and Latin lan- 
guages. Instructions are also given upon the harp, the guitar, the piano ; 
in singing, in drawing, in oil painting and in dancing; in short, there is 
no department of learning, from the highest to the lowest, that is not 
taught, and admirably taught, in this institution. Mrs. Du Pré exercises 
a general superintendance over the establishment and considers the 
young lady boarders, as under her special, matronly government. Their 
morals and religion receive strict attention; and every effort is made 
to promote their comfort, regulate their behaviour and refine their man- 
ners. The quarters commence on the 2d of January, 20th of March, 
and the 12th of June. At the close of the second quarter, there is an 
examination in presence of the parents and guardians. The academic 
year commences on the 3d Wednesday of October. 

We have visited this institution and have been charmed with it. The 
ladies connected with the different departments of instruction are Caro- 
linians—natives of Charleston, who have received a most thorough and 
finished education in Europe, and who add to their various literary ac- 
complishments the charm of the most winning manners. As artists, 
they rank very high ; indeed, it may not be too much to say, that in 
music, in singing, in drawing and in painting they have few, and proba- 
bly no superiors, among American females. 

The institution is thus, chiefly, though not intended to be altogether, 
under the control of females, and this we conceive to be a high recom- 
mendation. Women ought to be the instructers of women. The 
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stronger sex, generally, have not that nice appreciation of the female 
charaéter, Which women have, by a kind of intuition, . The moral influ- 
ences which-surround such an institution in Charleston, especially, 
are excellent, and we can only add our testimony to that of the many 
distinguished individuals in this city and elsewhere, who have permitted 
their names to be used in reference, as to its numerous and striking 
advantages, and cordially commend it to the patronage and support of 
parents throughout the whole South. 





2.—The Prelatical Doctrine of Apostolical Succession examined, and the 
Protestant: Ministry defended against the assumptions of Popery 
and High Churchism. Ina series of Lectures. By Tromas 
Smyru, Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Charleston, 
S.C. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1841. 


This is one of the ablest'works of theolegical controversy that has 
appeared during the present century, and we are happy to be able to 
add, that it is the production of a Charleston clergyman. It is not an 
attack upon “episcopacy,” but upon What its author is pleased to call, 
“the prelatical doctrine of aposti¢al succession, or the exclusive claim 
of high churchmen and Romanists; to be the onty true Church of Jesus 
Christ; his ony true and valid ministers; and the ony sources of effi- 
cacious ordinances and covenanted salvation.” 

As Reviewers, we have nothing to do with the wars of theologians. 
in a country, where various religious sects prevail—- where the provin- 
oes of Church and State are separated by the Constitution; and the at- 
tachment of Christians to their different modes of faith and forms of 
worship, is proportiened to the degree of liberty they enjoy, literary Re- 
views, intended for universal circulation, should, we think, studiously 
avoid the arena of religious polemics, and Jeave it to the different sects, 
who are already strong enough to maintain their own periodicals, to bat- 
tle the watch with each other through those channels. We will, there- 
fore, have nothing todo with the controversy that is now waged between 
presbyterians and high churchmen, in respect to apostolica! succession, 
further than to express our opinion of their works, as mere literary per- 
formances. When thé great work of Palmer, on the Church, appeared, 
we extended to it a respectful consideration, and, wethink, a liberal one, 
recommending it as a learned and thorough work, and as deserving the 
attentive study of all who were attached to high chutch doctrines, as 
well as of al] others who might wish to become acquainted with them ; 
and within the same limits—which are the limits of mere literary criti- 
cism—we are disposed respectfully to notice the work which now lies 
before us. We say, then, in the outset, and in all sincerity, that the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States, has, in our opinion, in the 
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author of the work before us, a powerful champion, who wields a pol- 
ished pen, and one who seems to be eminently fitted, by his learning, 
his talents and his industry, to maintain manfully the cause he has es- 
poused. We have read his book with deep interest, and with great res- 
pect for his ability and the general candor and fairness of his arguments. 

The work consists of twenty-one lectures, in which the necessity of 
discussing “apostolical succession ;’’ the tribunal by which it is to be adju- 
dicated ; the tests by which it is to be tried; the “popish,” “intolerant,” 
“unreasonable,” “suicidal’’ and “schismatica]”’ character of the doctrine, 
and the true doctrine of the gospel in opposition to it, form the different 
topics of controversy, to some of which several lectures are devoted. 

It has been a matter of surprise to some, that a work of such preten- 
sion and ability, and which contains so formidable an assault upon the 
doctrines and principles of the high church party—a party, powerful for 
its talents and numbers—powerfu! for the learning, zeal and eloquence 
of its many distinguished prelates, and which is continually increas- 
ing in power by the multiplication of its adherents, both in this country 
and in Europe, especially in England,—should not yet have received 
such an answer as it deserves—that, in fact, it should have received no 
answer whatever. Why, this silence! many exclaim. Is the high 
church party indifferent to the charges of “popery,” “intolerance,” “un- 
reasonableness,” “self-destruction’’ and “schism,” which are thus per- 
emptorily preferred against them in the work before ust Will they 
tamely submit, when the sacred ark of their faith is assailed, or, by 
their silence, leave the christian world to infer, that they are completely 
routed, “horse, foot and dragoons’’—borne down and overpowered by 
the irresistible arguments of their opponents, and that nothing now re- 
mains for them but disgraceful flight or equally disgraceful submission? 
Softly, softly, gentlemen wonderers! Rome was not built in a day, and 
one book is not put down till another book appears. The Press still re- 
mains, and is as free as ever, and there are not wanting accomplished 
and skilful antagonists in the high church party, to wield it powerfully 
and with effect, when the time comes. Mr. Smyth need not flatter him- 
self that he has blunted the pens, quenched the ardor, confounded the 
intellects, shut up the mouths of his opponents, and achieved a blood- 
less victory, or that his theological foes are now flying before him in 
consternation and dismay, and in every direction, like a troop of fright- 
ened mice when the cat appears. Scarcely two years have elapsed 
since his book was published, and during that period, the silence that 
has succeeded is not conclusive of defeat, but is rather ominous of an 
attack yet in reserve, in the course of which, it is intended to strip 
from his brow the laurels of a victor, if, in his heart, he really supposes 
that he has obtained a conquest. 

Besides, the Reverend gentleman, though formidable in his first as- 
saults, has not yet marshalled the whole of his forces, or brought forth 
to view the entire power of his battery. He has, we are informed, a 
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corps de reserve, of which we have not yet seen the first glancing of the 
swords or the first glittering of the epaullettes;—or, to drop the figure and 
speak out plainly, Mr. Smyth has another work in press, not yet publish- 
ed, which will embrace the whole ground of the controversy, and judg- 
ing from the programme of which, much may be expected, as inuch has 
been promised. In this work he will show, that the ¢rue Apostolical or 
Ministerial succession is claimed by Presbylerians—that this claim is 
justified by Scripture, and sustained by the testimony of the Apostolic 
Fathers, the Primitive Fathers, the later Fathers, the most eminent 
Reformers, and many of the most distinguished English Divines; and, 
finally, he means to establish the “antiquity,” “liberality,” “catholicity,” 
“security” and “republicanism of presbyterianism.” He has attempted 
to tear down and demolish the venerable structures of high churchism 
and romatiism, and he now means to erect upon their ruins, in graceful 
proportions, the beautiful edifice of presbyterianism. A fair work! an 
honest purpose! Surely, the Reverend gentleman, having placed his 
hand to the plough, will not look back—we are persuaded he will not. 
But until his work is done, it cannot be said, whether or not it be well 
done. He is now working in silence, and devoting all his energies to 
the completion of his great work, but, notwithstanding the profound 
quiet that prevails on all sides of him, let him not suppose that the 
repose he enjoys will be eternal. When he has done and said all 
that he intends to do and say upon the subject, he may rest assured that 
his opponents will not linger, but will, on the other hand, speak out 
their sentiments and speak with power and effect. We almost begin 
to hear the thunder rumbling, in sullen murmurs, at a distance, and 
to see a few clouds flitting about in the upper sky whick betoken a 
coming storm, which will disturb the present serenity, and put all 
the elements of theological warfare in fearful motion; and if we are 
disappointed in our expectations, and the sun continues to shine on, 
and the stars to look out from the blue concave, as usual, and the 
earth to perform its diurnal revolutions, without being jarred in its 
course by the shock of the opposing combatants, astonishment, at so 
wonderful a result, will then take the place of our present apprehen- 
s)0ns. 

In the meantime, we shall—as we before said—take no part in this 
theological warfare, except the part of mere spectators, speculating 
upon the uniform and armor of the combatants, as they respectively 
take their places in the lists, and upon the skill and adroitness with 
which they manage their weapons. This is enough for us to do, and 
not to do thus much, would argue a stoical indifference, which we do 
not claim, to those great religious revolutions which are taking place in 
our day, which enter into the very vitals of the social system, and 
which are destined, in the end, to change the face of the world itself. 
On the contrary, we have ever regarded this great controversy, first 
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now taken up in this country, and argued, with distinguished ability, on 
the other side, as one of the deepest interest to all thinking persons. 
What are to be its final results to Christianity and to the world,—whe- 
ther beneficial or mischievous;—God only knows. But we cannot 
avoid, in conclusion, the expression of an earnest wish, though it be not 
sustained by any very ardent or well founded hopes, that the wars be- 
tween the different powers of Christendom, which now rage so fiercely, 
may be soon brought to an honorable close, and that the time may 
speedily arrive, when “one man shall not say to his brother, Know ye 
the Lord, but when ail shall know him from the least to the greatest.” 


3.—Dr. Caruthers’ Lecture delivered before the Georgia Historical Society 
at the Unitarian Church in Savannah, on Tuesday Evening, 14th 
March, 1843. Savannah: Locke & Davis. 


Lectures have created an era in the history of literature in our 
country. They are, on many accounts, better vehicles of popular and 
useful information than books. Books are intended for the instruction 
of individuals, and are read and pondered upon in the seclusion of pri- 
vacy, but lectures impart light and knowledge to the great masses of 
which society is composed. In a reading and intellectual age, even 
books, comparatively speaking, are intended for the few, lectures for the 
many. ‘There is something aristocratic about books, while THE PEOPLE 


t 


the Rev. Mr. Burnap is said to have been the first individual who excited 


are the legitimate patrons of lectures. In our sister city of Baltimore, 


a general interest in public lectures. A few years ago he delivered a 
course of lectures to the young men of Baltimore, on a variety of 
interesting topics, which were, at the time, exceedingly popular, and 
which have been subsequently published. Since then, lectures have 
been the favorite popular amusement of that city, and the theatres have 
been abandoned for the lecture-room. We recently attended a lecture 
of Mr. Burnap’s, delivered before the Mercantile Association, at which 
there were at least a thousand persons present, each of whom paid 
fifty cents for admission. Not only the merchants, but various other 
classes of the community have their societies before whom, at regular 
intervals, public lectures are delivered, and talented lecturers are se- 
cured not only from Baltimore, but from the neighboring cities of Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia, to whom a handsome compensation is 
f the evening is—not, 


given for their services, and the usual inquiry « 
“Are you going to the play or opera!’’—but, “Are you going to the 
lecture?” and, “Who is to lecture to-night ?”’ 

A similar impulse has been given to the literary spirit in Savannah, 
by the lectures delivered before the Georgia Historical Society. The 
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Arts help each other. One of them moves, and we all at once begin to 
find out the hidden secret of perpetual motion. We believe the germ 
of the Historical Society of Georgia is to be found in Mr. Tefft’s cele- 
brated collection of autographs. That collection contains thousands of 
rare and curious documents, connected with American history, gathered 
from all quarters of the world. It is a rich source of information, from 
which the historian may draw largely, now, and come again to draw, 
and be rewarded for his pains. “Let us form a Historical Society,” 
said the collector to a man of letters in his studio, as he held, in one 
hand, an autograph of Queen Elizabeth, and, in the other, an original 
letter of George Washington. “Agreed!’’ said the other, and a Society 
was formed, embracing all the leading gentlemen of the city. A cor- 
respondence was opened with similar Societies in other parts of the 
country; a library collected of rare and valuable manuscripts and 
books ; lectures delivered by choice scholars, residing in Savannah and 
the neighboring cities; the Collections of the Society prepared and 
published, and a wholly new spirit infused into the community. A few 
years since a visitor to Savannah would have exclaimed, “This is a 
place of much refinement and hospitality!’? But now he cries, “What 
a literary city! How many, and how rare, scholars are to be found 
here!” What has produced this evident change? The Historical 
Society, we answer, and its public lectures have contributed largeiy to 
it. Intelligent men have moved together in a mass to promote a worthy 
object, and the spirit of the age has stirred in their veins and animated 
them in their career. So be it! and so it always will be, when good 
ends are prosecuted by skilful agents and by efficient means. 

The lecture before us is one of the fruits resulting from the forma- 
tion of this Society. It is the production of a scholar, who wields his 
pen with much elegance and force. Dr. Caruthers has heretofore dis- 
tinguished himself, chiefly, as a writer of agreeable fiction, and by arti- 
cles in which the lighter graces of literature are conspicuous. We 
were not altogether prepared, therefore, by his previous compositions, 
for a production of the grave character of this lecture. It is an excel- 
lent performance, learned, elaborate, chaste in style, and altogether 
creditable to the Society before whom it was delivered. The mind 
grows, as the reader ponders earnestly upon the page. Its object is to 
instruct and enlighten, and instruction is given and light is shed, bril- 
liant in character and melting into al] the hues of the rainbow. The 
discourse is characterized, also, by an orderly and methodical arrange- 
ment, which gives symmetry to the parts and unity to the whole. It is 
devoted to a consideration of those great discoveries in Art and Science, 
which have created eras in society, given an impulse to moral and mental 
progress, and changed the face of the world. The subject, the man and 
the occasion all contributed to render it an essay worthy of the times, 
and of the cause of letters in our youthful republic. 














